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PREFACE. 


Although  the  science  of  Ornithology  has  already  many 

votaries,  it  is  presumed  that  it  can  be  rendered  more  gene- 

ndly  interesting  by  a  combination  with  Poetry,  an  attempt 

at  which  is  here  made ;  with  what  success  must  be  left  to 

the  public  to  determine. 

Having  made  the  attempt,  the  autlior  will  not,  of  course, 

be  understood  as  agreeing  with  the  sentiment  expressed  by 

an  ancient  writer,  namely,  that 

Miranda  canunt  sed  non  credenda  Poeta, 

Cato. 

For,  although,  doubtless,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Poet 
OQght  to  be  to  excite  attention,  and,  if  you  please,  with 
our  ancient,  admiration,  yet  poor  indeed  must  that  poetry 
be  which  excites  admiration  and  nothing  else.  Perhaps 
the  author*s  notions  concerning  poetry  might  not  be  in  ex- 
act accordance  with  the  opinions  of  those  who  affect  to  be, 
or  who  are  considered,  the  arbitri  elegantiarum,  but  he  ne- 
vertheless thinks  that  the  Poetry,  however  admirable, 
howeTer  splendid,  which  neither  instructs,  reforms,  nor 
persaades,  is  good  for  little ;  hence  the  non  credenda,  in 
the  passage  above  quoted,  is  not  admissible  as  a  general 
truism.  He  thinks,  indeed,  that  Poetry  ought,  if  possible;, 
always  to  be  made  subservient  to  1*ruth — ^its  handmaid  ; 
oot,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,— Truth  tnade  subservient 
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VI.  PREFACE. 

to  Poetry,  and,  too  often,  her  distorted  slave.  And  he 
feels  assured  that  Poetry,  as  the  handmaid  of  Truth, 
may  become,  as  it  sometimes  has  been,  eminently  beneficial 
and  useful  to  mankind. 

The  author  desires  if,  however,  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  the  higher  order  of  poetry  in  the  following  work 
has  neither  been  his  object  nor  his  aim.  The  style  and 
versification  of  the  splendid  effort  of  Darwin,  the  Botanic 
(jrARDEN,  have  not  escaped  his  observation ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, that  poem  has  had,  and,  no  doubt,  always  will 
have,  many  admirers,  because  it  contains  some  striking 
imagery  combined  with  Truth  and  Science;  yet  it  apr^ 
pears,  and  the  coldness  of  its  general  reception  warrants 
the  conclasion,  that  so  much  elegant  labour,  so  much 
pomp,  of  diction,  have  failed  to  render  it  popular ;  and  a 
work  on  such  a  subject  ought  to  be  popular  to  be  exten* 
sively  nseful.  The  st^le,  versification,  and  diction  of 
Darwin,  have  been,  therefore,  in  the  present  work,  sta- 
dioosly  avoided.  Whether  the  author  have  succeeded  in 
more  simple  measures,  and  in  a  more  familiar  style,  is  not, 
of  course,  for  him  to  answer ;  but,  it  must  be  evident,  that 
the  method  of  treating  a  scientific  subject,  which  is  here 
adopted,  promises ,  at  least,  more  popularity. 

While  the  author  has  endea\oured  to  be  simple,  he  has, 
be  hopes,  avoided  vulgarity.  Aware  of  the  truth  which 
Horace  has  long  ago  told  us,  that, 

DifficiU  est  propris  commuma  dictrMi^ 

it  is  difficult  to  express  common  things  well;  still  the 
difficnlty  has  not  deterred  him  from  the  attempt.  He  has, 
contrary  to  the  example  of  Darwtn,  introduced  few  scien- 
tific terms  into  the  poetry ;  these  have  been  consigned  to 
the  Introduction  and  to  the  Notes,  where  they  appear 
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Id  the  aatbor  most  appropriate4.  For.  this  C4>arae,  one 
roMOB,  mmettf;  others,  may.  be  aasigiied,  namaly,  that  our 
wkB^cmatiiralista,  aa  viill  beaeflii^ui  the  Introduction, 
have  ]»t  yet  exactly. ag^seed.  as  to  Ihe.ARaAKftMUwr  and 
TNUia  which  are  moat  ^itat^eto  tha  aciaoee.;.  aiid«  there- 
fkf^i  were  the  LinnMu^  or  aay  other  <fljatcui|at)o  arrange- 
nentaBd  teriaa  adopted  in  thotMiLtaiv  yery  peaitbly,  son^ 
fotore  natuff  alUt  may.  strike  .out  or.  dlsooYi^r  another  method 
nare  consonant  with.  natiire,i  which  mifpht  Jbecome  more 
popular,,  the  poem,  thus  written,,  would. he  rendered  com- 
paratively'  useless.  By  using,  the. o9iiu|ioa  names  this  is 
not  9«ry  likely  to  occur:  for  the  BOtber.is.notso  satiguioe 
aatoeicpeot  that  ihe gmamon  names,  of  birds  vt^ijl  he.  ulti- 
Hiately^nd  entirelyiauperaaded  by  seitmi^  ones;  at  least 
hy  'RBch  soienitific  ^nOs..as  are  now  in  use  s  the  latioity 
aad  novelty  1  of  these,  if  noihiag  ejse,  presenting  to  the 
oniBiUaled  a  disincliaation,  aay,  a  repugnance,  to  their 
introdaetioiij 

The  cUtsiieml  ear  will,  it  is  pKesumed^  be  always  more 
pleased.wttli  Pieus.martiui,  than  witlit  Great  Blofk- B^elted 
Wooilpetkeif ;  with  Tringm  pugamx^  than  with  Jimff  ami 
.Sfrtw>;  with  Lams eoawfythaa with  Common iChdl^.Qt  even 
Sea^mtw;*  and..Piea«  enftkroeepkalui^  no  v^y  muaicaJl 
expression,  will  bQ  preferred  h^  matty  iixiS\»  U^d-headei^ 
Wtiodgmeker;  yet  it  is  to.  he  feased  that  leturtdng  will  never 
supcead  in  rendering  such  tc^ms  popuktn  The  b/est  method 
of  making  them  so  will  be  to  angUaite  Ibem ;  tben>  indeed, 
the  Luseiniam  Sylvia,  or  Syinady  instead  of  Nightingak^ 
undX^noroug  Cucuiidgiot  the  Caeh§Oy  may  occasionally  find 

*  Yet  who  would  wish  in  that  beautiful  gong  of  Lord  ByroD*s, 
(Clulde  Harold,  Canto  /.)  to  see  sea-mew  exchanged  for  Larus 
amusf  In  truth,  classical  ntanci  may  be  dignified^bnt  they 
generally  want  the  charm  of  simplicity. 
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a  place  in  onr  poetry,  if  not  in  our  prose.  .  Bat  this  klan 
innovation  which,  to  any  great  extent,  the  anther  voulil 
not  presume  to  introduce.  See  the  Ohervaiiom  Mii.lAt 
Quinary  Arrtrngeimni  of  Mr.  Vigors,  Introdoction,  pag«49ft 
A  few  oniy  of  the  terms  proposed  hy  this  gentlemen  haa 
been  adoptedi  «ml  appear  in  the  poetry  in  an  aagliciaed 
(hress ;  such  are  J?«pler,  Bmsor^  Scamorj  Vulimid,  &c»  In 
short,  although  the  author's  own  taste  and  inolinalionaJena 
to  the  use  ofscMfi/t/Sc  terms,  (and  he  fears  that  some  of  hie 
readers  will  think  he  has  introduced  too  many,}  there  can 
be,  he  apprehends,  no  doubt  that  the  general,  reader  will 
prefer  the  common  and  more  usual  names.  It  is  true  he 
rnns  the  risk  of  incurring  the  censure  of  those  who  are 
more  partial  lo  nasMv  than  to  things ;  and  he  may  pofmfaJjr 
olfend  the  pride  of  the  professor,  bat,  on  the  most  mature 
deliberation,  he  feels  persuaded  that  the  course  which: he 
has  pursued  for  an  eiemnUaty  work  is  the  moat  useful 
and  most  instructive :  enough  of  science  .pervades,  he 
hopes  and  believes,  the  Introduction  and  the  Notes. 

These  obser^tions  are  made  in  order  that  tlie  author's 
object  in  regard  to  the  poetieaf  fKurtion  of  his  work  might 
not  be  misunderstood.  If  he  have  succeeded  in  renderh^g 
a  knowledge  ofVpmithology  more  pleasing  and  faeiie  hy 
the  aid  of  Poetry,  that  ohject  is  accomplished. 

To  the  originality  of  assembling  the  bir^s  under  the 
auspiees  of  the  Eaglb  and  the  Vulture  tlie  author  lays 
no  claim;  he  adopted  it,  believing,  that  it  offered  an  ew^ 
means  of  displaying  the  knowledge  which  he  was  desirona. 
to  convey.  Candour,  moreover,  compels  him  to  deolafe. 
that  the  perusal  of  a  little  poem  in  MS.,  written  by  a  lady, 
and  entitled  the  LanthornFlifs  Leciurty  descriptive  of  many 
of  our  iuseotSy  suggested,  more  immediately,  the  present  per- 
formance. 
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Of  the  Proie  portion  of  the  work  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say,  iiiftt  a  crowd  of  naturalists  bav«,  from  time  to  time, 
M^rded  «  variety  of  useflil  and  amnsing  facts  coneerning 
Birds  ; — that  to  bring  the  chief  of  these  facts  before  the 
ffadeut,  with  theiaddition  of  many  more  frpm  the  autbor*a 
own  resouroesy  and  others  from  jntelligent  and  scientific 
friends,  and  to  rombine  them  with/amtVtar  poetry >  so  as  to 
render 'the  science  altogeth^  more  attractive,  and  to  ex- 
hibit a  Qsc^fiil  epitome  of  it,  have  been  the  design  of  the  pre- 
sent undertaking,  which,  thd  author  flatters  himself,  will 
supply,  at  once,  agreeable  reminiscences  to  the  Adult,  and 
elementary -and  useful  instrnotion  to  Youth.  Indeed,  be 
frankly  airows^  that  hd  looks  forward  to  its  becoming  an 
every-day  companion  in  our  .c^tfcf«mu<  and  our  $ekgoUt  as 
WeH  atf  at  onr /lr«it(/«i. 

Of  his.  own  ADDITIONS  to  the  Natural  history  of  Binis  be 
does  not  wish  to  say  much ;  they  are  nomerousrandt  he  be* 
H^res,  not  unimportant :  an  observer  of  nature  iof  mote 
than- forty  years  ought  \o  add  something  to  our  knowledge 
eOiicer«ing  her  works.  That  lie  has  been  assiduous  .in  the 
eompositidn  and  Arrangement  of  the  volume  will  be,  it  is 
pvesnmed,  sel&«vident;  in  fiict,  no  labour,  trouble,  n<^  re- 
seftrob,  has  been  spared.  But  that'll  is;  even  now,  with 
all  his  assidnityyfree  from  error,  he  is,  nevertheless,  neither 
so  weak  nor  so  vain,  as,  for  a  moment,  to  suppose. 

The  Notes  contain  notices  of  every  genus  and  tlio  most 
important  of  the  species  described  by  Linnads  ;  and  also 
flOtioes  of  the  additional  genera  of  Pr.  Latham..  The 
llmost-  indeed,  described  in  this  little  wotk^  are  iDore  in 
fliimber.lhan.a/^  those- described  by  Linnaos;  so  tbikt,  it  Is 
hoped,  nbthing  v'ery  materiai-bas  been  omitted  ounoeming 
thi^  inteteslittg  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom.  ; 
.    It  ought,  perhaps,  also  to  be  mentioned  that^  although 


the  author's  residence  has  been  chiefly  Iti  and  ground  ibe 
metropolis  daring  the  last  ten  years,  many  of  which  hat^ 
been  passed  at  Lewibham,  wiih  innnmersble  famb1eii'ti> 
Sydenham,  Farett  Hill,  &o.  &e.,  yet,  that  the  chief  of ' bin 
knofrledge  of  the  Natural  History  of  Birds  bas  bem 
obtained  by  a  long  residence  in  SnmersHsh^i  At  Himrtf- 
PILL,  of  which  place  be  is  «  natke ;  and  whisre,  to  bill 
-shame  be  it  spoken,  in  bis  irariier  days,  he  waii  this  ivrost 
inveterate  Urd's-uesier  in  tlie  connfy.  Not  an  e^g  or»est 
of  any  kind  in  hedge,  bank,  bush,  the  loftiest  tree,  at  inAl, 
could  escape  him.  He  bad,  while  yet  a  boy,  one  year,  nn 
exhibition  of  nearly  two  biradred'^^gs,  obtained  frottt  the 
varioas  tribes,  the  Hawk,  the  Cuckoo,  and  a.nttmerdni^ 
etttera.  He  is  now,  however,  tiiomugbiy  et>ii«rineed-of'tife 
folly,  not  to  say  wickedness,  of  snob  predatory  phm&er; 
the  birds  which  do  us  barm  are,  camvparatireiy,  so  'few, 
that,  the  HcuBe-wptttr&w  perhaps  excefited,  (aud  the  <iMirB 
that  be  most  except  the  bonse-apamw  of  the  eowtlry,} 
benevolence  would  bid  us  leave  them  allIo  their  enjoy» 
ments'^-^a  moderate -degree  of  care  tieing  SQfieient.ta 
prevent  any  of  their  serious  depredations*  It  is  hoped 'tint 
Aftf  inconsiderate  example  will  be  bi>  'ibdutiement  to  aii^ 
one  to'ibllow  the  idle  and  heartless  partKiitor(Mi^«-<iMil*i^. 
No  one  can  more  truly  regret  than  the  autlror  now  doM  the 
pains  to  wbieb  Ms  iieedless  And  silly  curiosity,  or  somethiBg 
worse,  subjected  tbem. 

Should^  tbet^ore,  any  fact  relative  to  the  (irrfrefliUb 
anintfy  be  stated  in  the  following  pages,  which  nMiy  imH 
seem  in  aceordance'  with  -what  is  stated  in  books,  or  '^0a 
wUh  the  expetfvuce  of  the*  aceorate -otiserver  of  aatuie  » 
the  Natural  HiMorian,  itishopbd  tbatit  wilt  not  beforgotlen* 
that  many  facts  may  be  obserr ed  in-  oae  place  which  migfat 
not  ocour  in  another.     Even  Hie  atifc/KMltoa  of  birds. 


•ome  modificatit^n  iifieoBseqaeiiM'bf  tlieeisseordificidtll 
liithwiifcli  fifeilarhi  materials  eati 4>e «»blaiDed.<  We  moat 
not,* therefore,'  ht  in  haste  io  condemn' >«riiat  we  hare  not 
tmraelYes  witnesMdv  lo  the-^^thH^ral  Uiitoiy  of  Bii)da» 
«yen  of  those  with  which  we  are  roost  familiaf ,  we  are-stUl 
l^reatly^eftcient;  tHere'ean  be: no  doiibt  that  more,  ex- 
tended  ^obserradoB'WMI' add  tvrry  material t jr.  toiourkatwirf 
lodge  e^nfaAs  traly'deKglitfol  department  of.  nalare. 

Tbe  vntlMirtalces  the  pneseni'opfioriniiity.of  retttrning 
^  flitioere  and  best  tfaanlcs  to>thoser  kind  andiioteUpgruit 
Fuiarm  and  €DRRRBPOBn>BNta  wha  faaf«  sa  pronfitljfiwid 
lifeMdl^  ooDHBnaieated  to^bim  vnq^ny  ftifti  rnnnnnaMn;  tbi 
Nataral  History  of  Birds  which  were  not{iMPvionJil|r(fcnowB( 
nfefl  also  Ibr'.tbeiriitntoaDdBuggeBliQm-for  thoiiibproTenient 
^htB'WO^i  ttonw  of  tiiesa.geBtfeaien  are  speoifieftllyaiei^ 
Hoii^d'iil  ^ih^Imrvduetion  or  the  N€iM;  bat  h9  deekna  ft 
inenittlieBt  Bpon  bim  to  atatothat  he  ia. 'indebted  fer 
^fBlsaMe  information  to  Dr.  LATiuM,ito  wJhmb  inknesfog 
and  vobfmAnoas^  wovk  od  Birds  be  ia  aHo  unddr  iOf)ii9iderj»> 
bfo'oMigation;  to  N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq*.  ila«  v.L.8;,M^:Uie 
learned  Secretary  of  the  Zeolof^ioai  ^Society,  and:  tbei>ii^ 
genfens  expounder  of  the«QiitiMiiy  Ammfftmwt^  to  ^Pr. 
fioBBfiKLD,^  the  anther  6i-  Zoeiogiml  .iUttanhei  ;  to  *tb^ 

POBT  LaVREATB;  <Io  RICHAXD  >TA.YIA>R,£8qkF4L.6*;  tptbf 

Rev.  'W.  L.<  BowLBS ;  the  Rev*  W..Phbi.pc^;' to  J.  ^^ 
OHtLDRBN,  Esq.  F.L.S.  &0.  and  Secretary.  t»  the.i^yfl 
fiedetjl;  to-W.  Yarbbl,  Esq.  f;l.s.  wboseiOoUiB^tion  of 
English  Birds,  and  their  eggs,  as  well  as  many  anatomical 
preparations  of  Birds,  evince,  at  once,  bis  zeal  and  bis  ex- 
toisive  knowledge  of  this  interesting  scienee ;  and  to  R. 
SWBET,  Esq.  F.L.8.  for  whose  valuable  communication  on 
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the  singing^  of  some  of  the  warbkr  tribe  in  the  Inlrodnclioo, 
the  author  is  also  particularly  indebted  and  obliged.  Nor 
must  he  omit  the  name  of  Mr.  David  Don,  the  ingenious 
librarian  of  the  Linnean  Sooietj,  who  has,  on  numerous 
occasions,  most  kindly  assisted  the  author  in  his  ornitholo- 
gical researches. 

While  the  author  regrets  that  so  long  a  time  bas 
olapsed  since  the  first  annonnceinent  of  his  work^  the 
delaj  has  been,  from  the  state  of  trade,  onaToidable^— ^ 
yet  the  delay  itself  has  been  of  infinite  advantage  to  the 
completion  of  the  yolnme.  The  substance  of  all  th^ 
Lettnr€9  an  OmUMogff  which  the  author  gave  during  4be 
last  summery  at  the  City  of  London  InsUiution^  is  inoorpch 
rated  in  this  work. 

The  student,  in  consulting  the  following  pages,  ou^ 
moit  earofiMy  to  attend  to  what  t#  stated  in  the  Introduetion. 
The  IndeXi  as  it  includes  most  of  the  provincial  names  of 
Birds,  will  considerably  assist  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  eeientifie  terms.  As  the  names  of  many  Birds  are 
mentioned  in  the  Poem  which  have  no  notes  of  reference 
annexed,  when  Information  is  wanted  concerning  them»fe* 
course  should  be  had  to  the  Index, 

It  nhay  seem  almost  superfluous  to  add  tliat,  as  the  author 
is  desirous  of  rendering  his  work  as  interesting  and  com- 
plete as  possible,  a  notice  of  any  errors,  or  of  any  striking 
and  recently  observed  facts  concerning  Birds,  will  be  most 
thankfully  received,  if  addressed  to  the  author,  at  th^  pub- 
lisbers^  free  of  expenoe,  and  with  an  authenticated  signature. 


US  the  aatbor  is  thtt  a  kiun^Mfe  of  Natural 
Qbtory  u  best  conveyed  throQgh  the  aUnriog  nuodiomof 
Pmiry  ;  if  his  pvesest  effort  be  approve.d»  it  is  bis  ini^tioQ 
to  plon^  (iboatd  health  and  opportunity  permit,)  in  a 
9iiBilar  way  with  the  romaiiider  of  the  Animal  kinf^dam. 
The  whole  will  then  be  arranged  in  the  foliowing  vanner : 

I;  Waiiiiaua»  or  the  QujiDauFBD^y  and  oik€r  ammafi 
which  nkhU  tlieir  y^mig ;,  charactorised  by  a.  A«art  haviwg 
taw  «0i|rt</M  and  two  oftrielets  iha  biopd  hnngr^  and 
marm;  wiparou$. 

II.  Ornitbou>ou,  {fhe  praand  Work,)  or  tlie  Birds; 
tb0  cbaraoiers  of  wbicii  are  ihw  mane  ja$  m  ik§  fint  ^la$s 
except  that  Bibds  are  tmpar^M,  covered  wi|b  feathers^  aod 
fombhedy  for  the  most  part,  with  wings,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
raise  themselves  in  the  air. 

IIL  Amphiiiia,  which  will  indade  the  Serpent,  Crvcodile, 
Frofff  Toady  j-c. ;  in  this  class  the  heart  hoe  but  one  ventrich 
and  one  aiiricle ;  the  blood  being  red  bui  void ;  inspiration  and 
expiration^  in  soma  measure,  voluntary, 

IV.  IcHTRTOLOOiA,  or  the  FiSHBfi ;  ike  heart  rfthieetau 
has  the  same  structure,  and  the  blood  similar  qualities  with 
those  of  the  amphibia:  but  Fishes  are  distinguished  by 
branchuSf  or  gills,  and  by  havinffno  such  voluntary  command 
cfihe  hmgs. 

y.  Entomologia,  or  the  Insects  ;  the  heart  has  one  vm- 
tricle,  but  no  auricle;  the  blood  is  cold  and  white;  this  class 
has  also  antewue  or  feelers, 

VI.  HBL1IINT&0I.QGIA,  or  the  WoRna  i  the  characters  of 
which  are  the  samp  as  in  class  V. ;  this  Class  has,  however, 
no  antenna,  bat  is  furnished  wUh  tentacula. 

And  thus  become,  it  is  hoped,  nsefal  and  amusing 
mannais  of  the  science  of  Animal  Natural  History ;  anct 
prove,  liesides,  (be  author  hopes  and  believes,  that  Poetry 
can  be  rendered  subservient  to  Nature  and  to  Truth. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

Notwithstanding  the  tathor's  Tigilance,  soiiie  nominal,  and  il 
few  other  iypographkal,  errors  hate  escaped'  him ;  the  readei' 
will  be  kind  enonvfa  to  correct  them  from  tfre  following  notices. 

In  addition  to  the  OrmihologktU  pitblicatiofis  mentioned  in 
various  parts  of  this  worts,  another  ooglit  to  be  noticed  lately 
begun  under  the  Snperiniendande  of  9tr  Wm.  jARniNS,  barf« 
and  P.  J.  Sklbt,  esq.  with  the  co-operitfon  of  many  other 
gentlemen  eminent  in  the  science.  It  Is  erftltled  Tilugtmtlansiif 
Ornithoiogyf  and  is  designed,  in  the  first  Instance,  to  display  the 
nen^st  groups  and  newest  spedesi  and  after wardh  all  the  sptfclet 
which  have  already  been  described.  The  Plates  are  to  be  td^ 
lonred  correctly  after  nature,  and  are  also  to  be  accompanied 
with  scientific  letter-press  descriptions.  It  is  in  royal  4to. 
One  number  has  already  appeared* 

Page  6.  If  any  additional  evidence  virere  'wanting  to  prove 
that  angling  is  one  of  the  worst  of  $port$y  a  palnfnl  instance  has 
been  lately  supplied  to  me.  Walking  on  ih«  bai^s  of  the  canal 
in  Forest-Hill  wood,  I  saw  an  angler  who  had  just  oaugbt  a 
small  pike  about  a  foot  long ;  but  not  being 'able,  to  detach  the 
»hook  from  the  throat  of  the  fish,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  his 
finger  under  the  gills,  and  l»«NAoif<  thekmh/i-am  the  thnai  wiih 
akmUfiB';  this  being  dour,  the  fish  still  oootinued  to  bteathe.  I 
uvged  the  angler  to  •kill,  the  fish  at  once;  but  no,,  the  animal 
was  to  remain  in  agony,  beeanse,  while  St  reamined  aHve, 
putrefaction  would  not  take  place  I 

Page  14,  line  10  froat  tlit  bottom,  for  iUata  read  iMaUta, 

Page  S2,  Hoes  .5, 15,  and  the  last^  for  Tayior-6trif,  read  TaUof" 
Mnt ;  in  page  248,  line  6  from  tlie  bottom,  make  the  same  cor- 
rection; and  again  ill  pa^  3S3,  tines  1  from  the  top,  and  6  and 
7  from  the  bottoas,  make  the  same  eorreciions,  as  well  as 
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wberet er  elsv  in  this  work  T€yhr-Hrd  may  be  fonod  ;  Tailor- 
bird  being  the  nsaal  and  accredited  Rpelling.— ^^f,  line  7,  for 
toluminious  read  iH>/«mtfio8«. — $6,  col.  S,  line  8,  for  GalHnouki 
read  GaUinula, — 37,  line  1 1  from  the  bottom,  for  ehrysmiilos  read 
€krffiaeio$% 

In  pages  41  and  42»  the  Circular  Diagrams  explanatory  of  rhe 
Quinary  Arrungewuwt  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  a  dreiilAt 
form  instead  of  that  in  which  they  now  stand;  bnt  the  page 
is  altogether  too  small  to  permit  a  proper  disphiy  of  this  system. 

It  sbonld  have  been  mentioned  in  page  48,  that  there  is 
another  disease  of  birds  called  also  pip:  it  consists  in  a  thick 
white  skin  or  film  that  grows  under  the  tip  of  the  tongne;  and 
18  said  to  arise  from  want  of  water,  or  drinking  tliat  which  is 
impure,  or  by  eating  improper  food.  It  is  cured  by  simply 
palling  off  the  film  with  tlie  fingers  and  robbing  the  tonga^with 
salt*  Hawks  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  lis^ble  to  this  disease. 
.  lo  page  49,  it  is  stated  that,  *'  the  orgim  of  smell  is  said,  in 
thfi  Gatmel,  to  be  wanting/'  This  is,  however,  not  correct; 
there  is  probably  no  deficiency  in  the  smell  of  that  bird ;  hot, 
from  the  peculiar  stroctpre  of  its  tongne,  the  Igstf  is  very  pro- 
bably incomplete. 

Page  5«,  line  15  from  the  bottom,  afler  etee  add  fo.<<-56, 
line  penult.,  for  uppiart^  read  uppemr^^SS^  line  13,  for  Vwginm- 
Has  read  FfrytnieiM. 

Page  59.  In  addition  to  the  paragraph  concerning  the  cAai^e 
qf  pUmmge  in  the  fem^ie  bird,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Yarrbl  was  read  before  the  Rofftd  Soctdf  in  May  Jast,and 
will  appear  in  the  neat  publication  of  the  PkUotapkieal  IVans- 
aciimitt  in  which  it  it  clearly  shewn,  by  numerous  facts,  |hat  the 
alteration  in  plumage  does  not  arise  from  age,  but  from  disease 
of  tbeseaaal  organs ;  nay,  tliat  not  only  may  the  female  be  made  to 
pfodace  feathers  and  other  appearances  like  the  male  by  an  arti- 
ficial abstraction  of  mrreiyaportionof  theovidact,sothBt  tliec<Ml* 
linnily  of  the  canal  may  be  destroyed,  bat  that  the  male,  as  in  the 
capoiv  becoflsci  also  greatly  altered  in  mannen  and  plumage  by 
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theafattractioD  oftlie  organs  of  generation.  Tbeeoncbtsion  drawn 
by  Mr.  Yarrel  is  that  age  is  not  necessary  to  this  peenlku- 
j|p|>e^ance  of  the  female;  anil  that  both  male  and  female  be- 
qomey  as  it  were,  a  neuter  gender,  by  the  deprivation  of  the 
sexoal  organs,  and  that  both  assume  characters  decidedly  in- 
tennediate  between  the  two  seaei.  The  change,  however,  in 
the  colour  of  the  feathers  of  birds  is  not  produced  by  this  na- 
taral  or  artificial  disease  only  :  for  the  plnnage  of  some  birds 
is  considerabiy  lieightened  as  the  sexual  organs'  dilate  in  the 
spring;  in  the  decline  of  summer  the  plumage  loses  again  its 
brilliancy,  retnrning  to  shades  of  grey  and  white  for  defence 
during  the  winter ;  at  which  time  also  the  sexual  organs  bee<lnie 
contracted  and  the  Voice  subsides. 

Page  69,  line  13,  for  tail  read  rail. 

Pages  64,  and  250.  AloMda  arvennsy  or  Sky-Lark.  Kot with- 
standing what  is  stated  concerning  the  wng  of  the  female  lark,  a 
bird-catcher  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  assures  me  that  the 
female  larks  do  not  sing ;  that  it  is  the  ccmstant  practice  of  the 
bird-catchers  to  kill  them  when  caught.  That,  the  young  males 
if  taken  at  once  from  the  nest  and  bred  up  in  confinement  have 
not  so  beauiiAiI  a  note  as  those  caught  In  nets  in  the  autumn  : 
a  pi  oof  here  that  nature  is  the  best  teacher. 

Page  €i!'s  line  0,  for  nmiliarly  read  stmt/arly. — 81,  line  14  from 
the  bottom,  for  iheir  moss  read  its  moss. 

Pages  90,  91,  92,  and  93,  for  Andrew  Wilson  read  Alex. 
AMoea  Wilson. 

Page  96,  line  3,  for  Axilla  read  iljct/to.— 117,  lin«  10  from  the 
bottom,  for  pretaih  read  preredl. 

Page  124.  Of  the  Swan,  (Cygrnua  Olor,)  I  find  the  following^^ 
notice  in  the  Univeraal  Magazine  for  1749,  vol.  v.  page  58^  in  an 
account  of  Ahbotsburn,  Dorsel»  **  The  royalty  of  this  town  is  in 
tiie  family  of  the  HornerSy  who  have  a  Swamury  here  containing 
from  7  to  8000  swans.** 

Uslionld  have  been  stated,  in  page  i30,that,althoughtnsome 
districts  of  the  kingdom  the  Wild  Duck  is  called  a  MaUard,  the 
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tern  MMtrd  ia  applied^  in  th«  west  of  EDg^uid)  to  tbe  mole  of 
tbe  tame  duck. 

Page  132,  tine  .9  from  the  bottjom,  for  moonlight  read 
iioonlight. 

Page  150.  Coacerning  the  Rook,  I  have  bees  siace.favoared' 
with  the  perusal  of  the  late  Lord  Erskihk's  Poem;  it  is  en- 
titled the  Farv£r:8  Vision,  and  was  eomposed,  his  Lordship 
informs  ns,  in  consequence  of  bis  having,  at  the  instance  of  his 
bailiff  in  Sossex,  complained  to  a  neighbour  of  his  Rookery^  the 
only  one  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  but  havinfs  been  afterwarda. 
convinced  of  the  utiiiitf.  of  Rooks,  his  Lordship  countermanded, 
hiacofaplaiftt,  and  wrote  the  Farmer'8  Fmen,  which  consists  of 
abont  SOO  lines,  with  some  very  pertinent  notes*  In  justice  to 
his  Lordship  it  onght,  however,  to  be  stated,;  that  he  distinctly 
aswrti  he  is  not  a  poH.;  that  the  ppodndion  was  not  fit  for  pnl». 
lication,^nd  that  a  few/copies  only  were  primed  for  Irieodswho 
asked  for  them,  and  .that it  .was  too.long.to  make,  them  in  writing*. 
It  is  dated,  from  fiactoi-Hi/Zl,  Sitaaex,  December  25,  1R1R« 
Witbont  controverting  his  LoA'dshiiii's  position,.IA«t.A«  leos  mt  a 
peiet,  there  will  be  no  difficnlfy  in  slating  tliat  there  never  was  ft 
man  so  eminent  as  au  orator  as  Lord  Erskine,  who  might  not 
have  been  a  poet  had  .he  chosen  to  direct. his. attcntioa  to  the 
p«rsnit  f  f  poetry ;— th^  spnl  of  eIoquenf:e,aod  the  sonl  ttf  pojetity  , 
if  not  identical,  are  so  nearly  allied  as  scarcely  to  be  distin* 
gttishable.    Exquisite  sensibility  belongs  to.  both. 

His  lordship,  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  poem,  in  aIUi9ioB  to 
birds  and  other  animals,  says, 

'*  They  whimper  troths  in  reason*^  ear. 
If  hnmafi  pride  would  ytoop  to  hear.** 

He  then  proceeds  to  despribe  howavfloclK,  of.  rooks  wi^re  shot 
at  by  bis  bailiff,  some^of  whom  were 

*'  Fainting  from  many  a  cruel  .wpoifd. 
And  dropping  lifeless  on  the  groond," 

Whe^  a  rook  thus. addressed  his  loi^clslnp : 

'•  Before  the  Jord  of  this  domaiUf 

Sure,  justice  should  not  plead  in  vain, 
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How  can  hk  vengefti^ce  thtu  be  harl'd 
Agaiiiat  Mb  favoi|rite»  lower  worid  ? 
A  sentcocehe  mnsttbloib  te see 
WithoBt  a  aumnieiM  'or.  a  plea ; 
E'eaJB  Jiis  proadest,  highest  timef. 
He  ne'ef  had  eogoizanceiof  erimee. 
And  sludi  lie  new*  witkauch  Mind  ftiry, 
In  flat  oonteBBpt  of  jndge  and  jory^ 
Fool  murder  sanction  in  broad  day. 
Not  on4he  KiNG's»bnl  GoD*a  highway  ?" 

Toach*d  with  the  sharp  but  ja»t  appeal^  , 
Well  turaUat  lea8t!to.m»J(e«<feei« 
Instant  this  solenn  oatb4  took — 
No  hand  MhaUrise  againsi  a  SAok" 

I  can  afford  no  farther  room  for  quotation  from  this  Imniane 
poen ;  bnt  in  a  note,  page  22,  after  having  quoted  some  tinea 
from  CowpER's  Task,  (three  of  which  may  be  seen  in  page 
S83},  bis  lordship  observes  '*  The  whole  subject  of  hnmanity  to 
animals  is  so  beautifully  and  strikhigly  illustrated  in  tlus  ad- 
mirable poem  (the  Task),  that  no  parents  ought  to  beaatisfied 
until  their  children  have  that  part  of  it  by  heart." 

Whether  this  prodnctioa  of  his  lordship  be  published  hereafter 
in  a  separate  form  or  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  any  rate,  tliat 
those  who  may  be  collectors  of  his  lordship*swrl tings  wiU  talie 
care  that  the  Farmer's  Vis':o»  is  preserved  amongst  them.-'- 

Page  17 J.  The  author  saw  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
Aleedo  ispida^  or  CoMMox  King-Fisher,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ravensbourne,  between  Bromley  and  Beckenham,  in-  Sept* 
18^ ;-  it  was  actively  on  the  wing,  and  darted  out  from  beneath 
the  bridge  over  which  passes  the  public  road. 

He  is  disposed  to  t&ink,  that  be  saw  the  Nig/Uingalef  too>  in  a 
hedge  near  Lewisham,  towards  the  latter  end  of  August;  bat  the 
shyness  of  this  bird  renders  its  identification^  without  its  soog) 
in  such  a  Bituatioo,  difficult. 

Page  175,  line  17,-  after  Grobbbar  read  Maw-Grtheak^ 
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Page  178,  line  p&nnlt.,  fur  fty  read  /ry-— 184^  line  lO,  for 
Great  Coot-Footed  Tringa  read  Grey  Coot-Footed  Tringa ;  same 
page,  line  15,  after  Red  Coot-Footed  Tringa,  rtt^d  Johnaon'e  SauUl 
Cloven-footed  GuU, — 186,  line  9  from  the  bottom,  for  redgy  read 
$edgy, — 198,  line  4  from  the  bottom,  for  Cranories  read  Cranerie$» 
—206,  line  16,  after  they  eon  fly,  place  a  comma, — 207,  line^  9, 
for  (Enicd^mus  read  CE</tc}i«in«s.— 209,  line  5,  for  countries  read 
counties* — 210,  line  6  from  the  bottoni,  for  that  read  than, — 
€24,  line  9  from  the  bottoni «  for  Prarie  read  Prairie, — 227,  line 
7  from  the  bottom,  for  Amerieanus  read  Americana. — 247,  line 
13,  for  eountriea  read  counties. 

Page  253.  After  Brambumg  read  Bramble;  same  page, after 
Siskin  read  Barley Bird,^^6if  add  (to  precede  the  note) 
Order,  Passbres,  (lAiin.)  Linnet.— 264,  line  11  from  the 
bottom,  for  C^)  read  (45). — 274/  Iinev6,  for  lilies  read  lilacs : 
iweet  smelling  lilies  do  not  blossom  in  April^  in  this  country. 

Page  280.  The  Housb-Sparrow  is  occasionally  seen  white; 
another  variety  black. 

Page  285,  line  6,  for  its  read  it*s, — 303,  line  10,  fur  embossom'd 
read  c^m^oiom'd.— S05,  line  15,  for  Indicus  read  Indica, — 317, 
line  2,  aft(  r  hour  ad^  a  semicolon. 

Page  319  Ihe  Mamiel  d*Ornithologie  of  M.  T^mminck  first 
appeared  in  1815.  The  arrangement  consists  of  fifteen  orders 
and  eighty-eight  ginera.  In  line  6  of  this  page  from  the  bottom 
for  omithologsts  read  ornithologists. 

Page  328,  line  6,  for  contists  read  comisls, — 357,  line  3, 
fpr  PiJE  read  PiCiS.— 358,  line  7  from  the  bottoni,  for  the  feet 
jread  thr^efeet, — San^e  page,  line  ll,  for  resembles  read  resemble. 

Page  377.  The  ucconnt  of  the  colours  of  the  male  and  female 
Ostrich  has  been  obtained  frtmi  the  most  anihentic  sources  ; 
yet  the  female  ostrich,  now  iu  the  musdum  of  the  Zoological 
Society^  and  which  was  lately  dissected  there,  has  the  wing  and 
tail  feathers  white.  Are  these  birds  subject  to  variation  in,  this 
respect  ? 

Page  381,  line  J,  after  came  dele  the  comma.— line  15>  for 
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hetmeU  read  helmet.— 590^  line  II,  for  PlaIitan  read  Plahtaih . 
—^99,  line  8  from  the  bottom  dele  the  article  a. 

In  addition  to  what  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sweet  in  page  75,  con- 
cerning the  singing  of  birds,  that  gentleman  has  favoured  me 
with  the  following  particniars :  '<  When  you  called  on  me  last 
year,  at  Chelsea,  I  had  several  female  birds  which  never  at- 
tempted to  sing :  but  now  I  have  two  that  sing  frequently ;  one 
is  a  feriiale  Bladc-cap  ;  she  sings  a  note  peculiar  to  herself,  and 
not  the  least  like  the  male  or  any  other  bird  with  which  I  am 
acquainted ;  I  kept  her  several  years  before  she  began  to  sipg. 
I  have  also  a  female  fViUotc-wren  that  sings  nearly  as  much  as 
the  cock ;  this  bird  was  bred  up  from  the  nest,  and  did  not  sing 
at  all  the  first  year ;  her  note  is  quite  different  from  the  male's^ 
but  resembles  it  sufficiently  to  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the 
same  species.  The  females  of  the  Larger  Pettyehaps,  and  the 
Larger  Whitethroai,  which  I  have  had  for  several  years,  never 
attempt  to  sing.  The  following  are  the  migratory  birds  which 
I  now  have.  Whealear,  Whinchat,  StoneduU,  Redatari,  Nighlin- 
gcle,  Larger^  and  Lesser  Whiieihroat,  Black^capf  Greater  Petty' 
ehapSy  and  fi^Ulow-wren ;  I  had  also,  till  lately,  the  IVood-wren. — 
R.  Sweet,  Chelsea,  Oct.  S6, 1827." 

The  fVUlowwren,  Mr.  Sweet  informs  me,  sings  also  at  night 
when  there  is  a  light  in  the  room. 

Page  49.  That  birds  are  rendered  more  buoyant  by  having 
the  cells  in  their  bodies  filled  with  air,  as  well  as  also  the 
bones,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  donbt ;  but  in  what 
manner  their  increased  buoyancy  is  produced  does  not  seem 
well  ascertained.  Whether  by  condensation  of  atmos- 
pheric air  similar  to  that  produced  in  a  strongly  inflated 
bladder,  by  which  its  elasticity  is  considerably  increased,  or 
whether  by  some  other  air  specifically  lighter  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere P—llie  first  appears  the  most  probable  reason. 
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THE  AUTHOR. 
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Since  this  Iniradudum  has  been  printed,  Mr.  Henry 
Warren  has  pnblished  six  LiikogrQphic  Views  on  the  Ra- 
VEN8BOURNE,  amon^  which  is  one  of  Ladywell,  the  retreat 
described  in  the  following  pages*  The  coincidence  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  seeing  that  Mr.  Warrem  and  the  author  of  this 
work  are  total  strangers  to  each  other.  As  delineating  some 
favoarite  spots,  the  anthor  feels  peculiar  gratification  in  recom- 
mending M.r.  WARRE/»*a  View9  to  pabUc  attention.  They  con- 
sist of,  tite  Source  of  the  Rarensboume — Ctesar'a  Camp— Simpson's 
CastUf  Bromley — Seem  in  Lotd  i^mibofougk's  Park— Lady  well — 
and  the  Mouth  i\fthe  Ravensboume,  These  Views  may  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Co.  Bond*Street« 
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Beatui  Ui0tuiprocul  negotii$-^ 
Li^t  /acere  modo  tub  antiqua  iiice, 

Modo  In  tetutti  gnmtine  ; 
Laimniur  aItU  interim  rivis  aqum  ; 

QUBBUNTDR  IN  BILVIg  AvBS  ; 

Z^^M^Mff  lympkit  obttrgperuntmanfmUhu 
Somnot  ptod  ianitet  /ev«f .— Hoeat. 


HanMn^s  Cottage,  fMHyweU, 

tSWXSBAM. 

The  Summer's  fervid  reign  is  past. 
And  bland  September  come  at  last: 
A  gratefal  change— the  most  to  me— 
To  all  who  can  the  city  flee. 
Light  pleasure's  sylphs,  with  tripping  feet. 
Tour  presence  here  will  gladly  greet : 
Here  Quiet — Contemplation  dwell 
fieside  the  fount  of  Ladtwell, 
Which  flows  incessant  through  the  year. 
As  virtue  pure,  as  crystal  clear. 
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Gome  to  my  cottage  ! — now  look  out ! 
Fair  prospect,  Mai^ am  !  who  can  doubt  ? 
The  church  at  distance,  'midst  the  treesi 
With  verdant  meadows  round,  must  please^ 
There,  too,  the  social  rookert. 
That  ever  hath  been  dear  to  rae;-^ 
The  bridge — ^beneath,  the  rippling  stream — 
The  alder's  umbrage,  and  the  gleam 
Of  sunlight  darting  through  the  shade, 
By  lofty  elms  or  poplars  nUtde, 
With  willows  waving  to  the  wind. 
All  aid  to  please,  to  soothe  the  mmd ; 
While  Ducks,  iq  sportive  diving,  play, 
And  Geese  wide  o'er  the  meadow  stray ; 
The  Pigeons  skim  the  air  along, 
The  Cocks  and  Hens  the  barn-door  throng; 
As  anxious  mothers  cluck  aloud 
The  downy  young  around  .them  crowd. 
What  time  is  heard  the  thresher's  fl&il ; 
The  Peacock  struts  in  plumy  pride. 
The  wild  Gallina*  by  his  side, 
E'er  ready,  with  his  powerful  beak. 
Fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes  to  wreak;— 
And  lo  !  the  miik-maid  with  her  pail !-» 
Here  feeds  the  sheep,  and  there  the  cow,^'^ 
On  yonder  slope  the  moving  p/ov^A, 
While  heard  the  plough-bo^s  cheering  not^, 
*0n  airy  waves  it  seems  to  float. 

*  Numiida  MeUagfU,  Ociiiba  Hsii,  or  PinniMi. 
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THE  PLOUGH-BOTS  SONG, 

in  September. 

The  morning  breaks  o'^r  Shooter's  hill  ;— 
The  Redbreast  twitters  by  the  mill  ;— 
The  Cocks,  at  answering  distaaae^  crow;- 
In  neighbouring  mead  the  cattle  low; 

Yo,  hup — yOf  ho  I 
S^o  plough  we  go ! 

While  artless  Jane,  of  beauty  pride, 
Her  light  step  dashing  dew  aside, 
With  notes  of  song  wakes  echo  now. 
As  blithe  she  hastes  to  milk  the  cow ;  — 

Yo,  hup'-yo,  hoi 
To  plough  we  go ! 

"Hie  stt]^his  streams  of  golden  light 
Now  pours  o*er  hills  and  vallies  bright;— 
The  Thrush  her  song  is  warbling  now ; 
Afield  we  go  to  chearful  plough  ^ 

Yo,  hup^yo,  ho! 

To  plough  we  go  I 

ONatitre!  mistress  of  my  song, 
To  thee  love,  beauty,  truth  belong  ;— 
To  thee  I  homage  pay ;  and  now 
Afield  we  go,  and — speed  the  plough; — 

YOf  hup-^yo^hp! 

To  plough  we  go!    . 
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These  are  the  rural  sights  and  sounds 
With  which  the  valley  here  abounds* 
And  here,  in  Spring,  the  Nzohtikoale 
Charms,  with  his  song,  the  listening  vale, 
What  time  vibrations  of  delight 
The  Cuckoo's  monotones  excite. 
While  the  wild  warbler  train  attend. 
And  with  his  notes  their  music  blend ; 
To  grove,  to  wood,  to  shady  dell. 
Echo  responds  in  wavy  swell ; 
All  Nature  rapturous  appears. 
And  Fancy  vegetation  hears.* 
Nor  will  the  churchyard  sod  refuse 
Its  sombrous  strains  by  rustic  muse ; 
Where,  too,  sleeps  Genius,  wild  and  free. 
Within  the  grave  of  DERMODT.f 

*  Madame  Cottin  has  a  similar,  bat,  I  think,  more  happy 
thoaght,-r''  ^"  croiroit  preaque  etUendre  le  bruU  de  la  vegetQiilm,** 
— Elizabeth  ou  Les  Exilia  de  Sibirie, 

t  A  poet  of  tome  promise,  whose  malignant  planet  marred 
his  best  efforts.  The  fate  of  tiiis  young  man  reminds  as  of  the 
fate  of  Savage,  who  had,  like  Dermody,  been  consigned 
to  neglect  in  his  earlier  years:  hence  the  unfortunate  impres- 
sions which  both  received  could  not,  as  it  appears,  be  eoon*- 
teracted  in  their  effects  by  any  subsequent  attempts,  either 
of  others  or  of  themseWes;  a  convincing  proof  of  the  power 
of  early  circumstances  in  forming  character;  and  a  proof,  also, 
of  the  necessity  of  early  attention  to  such  surrounding  metfia, 
in  order  that  the  best  character  may  be  fasliioned  and  brought 
out*  Deimody  was  a  native  of  Ireland ;  but  died  at  Lewuham, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  l80f ,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 
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Oh  visit  not  with  brow  severe 

His  failings, — o'er  them  drop  a  tear ! 

A  little  walky  yon  steep  ascend 
And  pleasure  will  your  toil  coknmend. 
Behold,  in  undulating  swell, 
How  rise  the  hills,  how  sinks  the  delh 
Now  let  your  steps  descending  turn 
Along  the  banks  of  Ravensboume ; 
And,  though  not  sure  to  meet  delight, 
Her  nyknphs,  perchance,  will  you  jequUe. 
Some  Birds,  even  now,  will  here  in  song 
Be  heard  the  sylvan  shades  among ; 
The  Thbitsh,  the  Rebbeeai^t  in  the  grove, 
Still  warble  soft  their  notes  of  I6ve ; 
And  Larks,  high  soaring  in  the  air. 
Proclaim  their  pleasure  still  is  there ; 
Of  Chaepikch  "  chinks'*  the  woods  are  pxoud. 
And  shrieks  of  Blackeibds  echo  loud;* 
While  Swallows,  many,  bounding,  fleet. 
Bathe  in  the  stream  both  wings  and  feet. 
What  time  along  the  marge  you  stray, 
Behold  the  fishes'  sportive  play; — 
Oh  may  no  angler,  in  yon  nook. 
Disturb  those  tenants  of  the  brook. 
Nor  wound  them  with  insidious  hook ! 

*  The  Blackbird,  although  rarely  if  ever  heard  io  song  in  the 
aolmnn,  utters,  n«verthele89,  upon  being  distnrbed,  a  singolar 
^nd  con  tinned  shrieking  or  note,  which,  although  well  known 
tp  the  natoral  historian,  is  not  easily  described. 


D  IirTROI>UCTI0«« 

His,  wanton  spoRTy««-a  sport  ufibleflt,r-' 
A  sport:  I  ever  must  detest.* 

Return— «and  should  yofu,  seeking  Heaith,— ' 
The  maid  most  coy  when  woo-d  by  wealthy 
Westward  ascend— ^behold  a  Spaivo 
That  in%bt^  perchance,  even  heal  a  Kxno^* 
But  who  its  modest  worth  ahall  tett^-* 
What  poet  sings  of  Lady wex^l  ? 

*  Lord  Byron  has  thas  denonnced  the  sport  of  angluig: 
'*  And  angliog,  too,  that  solitary  vice. 
Whatever  Isaac  Wallon  sings  or  says : 
The  quaint,  oki  criiel  coxcomb  In  his  gaRet, 
Shosld  have  a  kook,  and  a  small  troat  to  pall  it.'' 

His  Lordship  adds,  in  a  note^  '^It  wosld  have  taught  him  hnmap 
nity  at  least.  This  sentimental  savage,  whom  it  is  a  mode  to 
quote  (among  the  novelists)  to  shew  their  sympathy  for  innocent 
sports  and  old  songs,  teaches  how  to  sew  up  frogs,  and  break 
their  legs  by  way  of  experiment,  in  addition  to  the  art  of  ang- 
ling, the  craellest,  the  coldest^  and  tha  stnpideit  of  pretended 
sports.  They  may  talk  of  the  beaaties  of  Nature,  but  the 
angler  merely  thinks  of  his  dish  of  Bsh ;  he  has  no  leisure  to  take 
his  eyes  off  the  stream,  and  a  single  bite  is  worth  to  him  more 
than  all  the  scenery  aronad."  It  must,  however,  be  admitted, 
notwithstanding  WaVton's  bad  taste  in  regard  to  angKng,  that 
his  book  is  an  amusing  one }  and  has,  very  probably,  induced 
many  persons  to  follow  the  sport,  who  wosld  otherwise  never 
have  thought  of  it.  Surely,  notwithstanding  all  that  fVdUon 
says,  the  sitting  for  hours  by  the  margin  of  a  brook  or  river,  is 
not  a  healthy  occopition,  whatever  the  angler  may  make  of  it; 
surely  man,  intellectual  man,  can  find  something  more  praise 
worthy  than  such  solitary  inactivity  to  gratify  his  aberrant 
inclinations ! 


<*# 
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None — none;— then  now,  O  FomrTt  to  nwEt, 

Let  this  first  offering  hallowed  be* 

While  many  seek  the  ocean's  shore 

And  listen  to  his  hallo  ir  roar ; 

May  I,  with  cahn. delight,  still  sing 

Of  THEE,  unostentatious  spuiiro  !* 

I  loye  the  woods,  the  hilla,  the  fields; 
Will  you  attend  me,  Ladt!  there 
To  hear  the  Bi&Ds-*^to  snuff  the  air«-« 
To  taste  the  pleasures  Nature  yields. 
I  love  the  country  and  its  calm. 
For  many  wounds  a  sovereign  balm.f 
I  loathe  the  citt  and  its  noise, — : 
its  tumult,  pageants,  and  its  toys. 
Mistake  me  not'-l  friendship  prize, t 
And  gladly  seek  the  good  and  wise ; 

*  It  oogbt  to  be  mentioqed,  tbaf  ^  slthovgh  this^  SPftiitc  is  in 
tl|e  little  bamlet  of  liADTWEtiS,  tfae  name  of  taJlyyrtU  is  not 
demed  from  it*  LadyweUf  ttate  fbtmtain  so  called,  produces 
peHodd  and  exeelteDt  water.  Tlie  springy  here  alluded  to  is  a 
powerfol  duAffbeate^  and  totally  unfit  for  common  nse.  It  is 
sfmdar  in  its  properties  to  the  waters  of  Tonhridge;  and«  were 
it  farther  from  the  metropolis,  would^  long  ere  this,  have  ob~ 
taioed  celebrity.  Those  who  may  be  desh>oits  of  knowing  tihis 
spring,  will  find  it  at  a  cottage  inhabited  by  Mr.  RtrssELL. 

t  O  rifs,  qoando  ego  te  aspiciam  ?  qiiandoqiie  licebit 
Knnc  veterum  libris,  nunc  somno  inertibus  horis, 
Dneere  solicitse  jncunda  obliyia  vltae. — Horat. 

X  Ego  Tos  hortari  tantum  possum,  at  amicitiam  omnibus  rebns 
bumanis  anteponatia ;  nihil  est  enim  tilm  natars  aptom,  tim  con« 
veniens  ad  res  secnndas  yel  adversas. — Cicaao  db  Abucitia. 
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B  INTRODVCTIOW. 

But  may  I  liot  such  here  posBess— 
May  I  not  here  find  happiness? 

Come  then,  fair  Lady  I  with  me  stray; 
To  Shooter's-hill  now  haste  away ; 
Or,  midst  the  shady  bowers 4>f  Lbe,* 
V\\  proudly  wait  your  company. 
Or,  if;  you  so  prefer,  the  dark 
The  chesnut  grovJBs  of  Greenwich  Park  ; 
Forgetting  not — !who  can  forget  ? 
The  balmy  breezes  of  Black-heath, 

*  ^'  The  spirit  of  iraproy^fneQt  thropgfa  the  land 
Strides  like  a  giant/' 

The  improvements  whioh  have  lately  been  made  on  Black- 
heath,  at  Lee,  and  the  nnostcntatioas  village  of  Lbwishait, 
deserve  a  short  note.  Those  who  remember  the  gloomy  gran- 
deur of  Lee,  may  n&w  contemplate  it  under  another  aspect, 
nameljn,  that  of  rural  elegance.  There  is  an  oak  by  thefootway, 
leading  from  Ijee  church  to  Lee^gfein,  tliat  deserves,  together 
ivith  the  surrounding  scenery,  to  be  immortalized  by  the  pen,  or 
the  pencil,  or  both.  Blackheath  has  lately  nejceived  an 
important  addition  to  the  east,  in  a  series  of  elegant  villas, 
evincing,  at  once,  the  taste  and  opulence  of  the  .owners.  The 
modern  and  long-ueglecTed  ruin  of  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner^s 
seat,  has,  at  length,  totally  disappeared ;  and,  in  its  stead,  have 
arisen  numerous  mansions  which  wealth  and  competence  have 
chosen  for  their  abode.  Of  Lew  is  ham,  I  dare  not  trust  my- 
self to  say  much ;  it  is  a  quiet,  nnobtriuive  village,  in  /^hich  I 
have  passed  many  happy  days,  and  in  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  work  was  written.  The  improvements,  either  <£bm- 
pleted  or  going  on  here,  will  render  its  neighbourhood  btill  more 
desirable  as  a  residence.  The  walks  and  scenery  snrroonding 
tMs  place  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  text. 


BLaOK-HEATH — FOREST-HILL— AUTUMN. 

Wber^  health  will  twine  for  you  a  wrfeath^ 
Where  the  Campanula*  blooms  yet ; 
Where  Chamomile  sanescent  grows, 
Cal]'d  by  the  learned  Anthemi8,f 
Specifically  nobiliSf — 

And  Heath  hex  beauteous  blossom  shows, — 
There  oft  I  roye.    On  Forest-Hill 
I  drink  of  pleasure's  cup  my  fill ; — 
There  listen  to,  the  shades  among. 
The  Redbreast's  soft,  autumnal  song ; 
Or  hear  the  Thrush,  a  fare'well  lay 
Pour  out,  as  sinks  to  rest  the  day ; 
While  from  the  stubble  sudden  spring 
The  Partridges,  on  sounding  wing ; — 
No,  social  Rasors  !  ne'er  will  I 
Send  death  amongst  you  as  you  flyt. 


*  (kmpaKulupataltu — See  a  sabsequent  note. 

f  Anihemis  nobilU,  or  Common  Chamomili  with  aingU 
flowers;  the  cultivated  variety  has  dovi/e  flowers.  Whatever 
may  be  tlie  merits  of  the  Linnaan,  and  other  scientific  systems 
of  botany;  it  is,  nevertheless,  greatly  to  be  feared,  that,  froiii 
their  apparent  complexity  and  verbosity,  it  will  be  a  long  time 
indeed  before  they  will  come  (if  ever)  into  general  use,  and 
supersede  the  present  trivial  nomenclature. 

X  For  some  account  of  the  misery  produced  by  firing  among 
flocks  of  birds,  see  the  notes  to  the  Home  Sparrow*8  Speech,  Foi; 
an  explanation  of  the  term  Aator,  see  the  prose  portion  of  this 
Introduction. 


10  SHTBQDUCTION. 

I  love  the  steps  of  autumn  time. 
When  cooly  not  cold^  the  morning's  prime  ;«— 
When  noon  has  lost  his  scorching  pride, 
.And  pleasures  throng  the  brooklet's  side;— 
When  eve  is  bland— the  genial  breeze 
Flays  wantonly  among  the  trees ; 
Or,  dimpling  o'er  the  river's  face,  • 
Adds  to  its  beauty  novel  grace* 
Delight  with  me,  toOy^often  roves 
In  Std£KHam'&  dark,  shady  gropes; 
Yet  o'er  her  killty  with.  Lady  !  yov, 
Pleas'd  I  ^hall  be  to  dash  the  dew 
From  herb  and  flower ;  and  pleas'd  to  see 
The  blooming  heath  I  ween  you'll  be. 
Nor  will  that  modest  lilac  maid, 
Campakvla*,  with  drooping  head^ 
Deny  her  charms,  the  while  appear 
Such  goodly  prospects  far  and  near. 

The/mrp^DiGiTAList  too. 

Will  here  h«f  homage  pay  to  you*  ^ 

*  The  ContjNittiifa  patuh,  or  Meadow  Bell-flow eb,  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  of  the  Campanula  genns,  and  only  not  more 
admired  because  it  is  so  very  common  on  our  heaths. 

t  Digitalis  purpurea^  or  Fox-glove.  This  valuable  aod 
beautiful  indigenous  plant,  although  growing  plentifully  in 
hedges  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  rare  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Ttie  cnriuus  will,  however,  find  it 
on  the  Sydenbam-hills,— hills  which  no  one  who  delights  in  rural 
scenery  should  omit  to  sec ;  yet  how  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  have  never  visited  them  I 


DULWICH— HITBBn-G1tE£ar«-]lUSHY-GB££y.     Jl 

Hence,  if  it  please  you,  down  the  Vaki 
DuLwicH  shall  tell  a  pleasant  tale 
Of  Pictares  and  of  grores  of  thade» 
By  painters  and  by  Nature  made,*. 
If,  still  abenranty  you  will  stray. 
To  Hither  Gheek  without  delay ; 
Let  healAi's  brisk  breezes  round  you  blow. 
While  you  cmnmand  the  vale  below. 
Or  wander  to  that  Rushy^Gresk, 
Where  diving  Dabchickif  oft  are  seen. 
Now  pass  the  Ravensboume  again. 
And  quit  the  haunts  of  busy  men. 
For  scenes  where  dwells  the  woodland  sprite, 
And  FOREST  and  canal  unite; 
The  WARBLERS  Ibere  will  charm  your  sense 
With  Nature's  wildest  eloquence. 
Though  rarely  do  such  works  of  art, 
Canals,  the  picturesque  impsLtt, 
Yet  here  both  Art  and  Nature  meet. 
To  lay  it,  Lady  J  at  your  feet. J 

•  The  Dulwich  PiUwe  GaUenff  the  munificent  gifl  of  Sir 
Francis  Boarge'ois,  affords  an  agreeable  loonge  for  tbose  who 
have  any  taste  for  paintiogs.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
that  a  singalar  regnlation  precludes  some  of  its  usefulness ; 
this  regnlation  consists  in  compelling  every  one,  desirous  of 
viewing  it,  to  obtain  a  ticket  (gratis  it  is  true,)  in  Londm.  No 
one  applying  without  such  a  ticket  at  Duiwick  is  admitted. 

t  Colymlm  minor,  orDioAPPER;  a  considerable  number  of 
these  birds  may  be  always  seen  in  a  pond,  or  on  its  banks,  at 
Rushy-green. 

t  This  Canal  unites  with  the  Thames,  near  Deptford.  By  a 
multiplicity  of  locks,  it  reaches  a  considerable  elevation 
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But  Other  wanderings  you  shall  find, 
Of  various  power  to  stir  the  mind. 
Of  Pengb,  the  embowering  wooft  explore,'^ 
Of  pleasure  there  an  ample  store; 
Scenes  which  the  artist,  charm'd,  shall  trace. 
And  on  his  canvass  lay  with  grace : 
There  pensive,  tranquil  thought  mi^ht  dwell ; 
There,  too,  might  hermit  choose  his  cell ; 
And  there,  the  lords  of  the  domain. 
The  WARBLERS,  hold  triumphant  reign. 

^  Obedient  now  to  Pleasure's  wand. 
Let  Beckekham  your  steps  command : 
The  region,  if  not  classic,  such 
You  scarcely  can  admire  too  much. 
Behold  its.  churchyard  picturesque. 
With  gates  that  trench  on  the  grotesque  ; 
Then  pass  through  grove  and  sombre  glade, 
For  poet's  haunt  in  autumn  made. 
The  whirring  pheasant  here  may  too> 
At  eve  or  morning  startle  you. 
As  from  the  wood,  with  sudden  springy 
She  flies  on  heavy,  labouring  wing. 

Wben  at  Foregt-hiU  it  winds  between  woods;  and  thence, 
passing  on  tliroagli  Sydenham^  it  again  winds  through  Penge-teond 
to  Croffdon,  For  several  miles,  while  on  theelevation,  there  are  no 
locks ;  hence,  from  its  sinnons  course,  it  adds  considerably  to 
the  very  beaatiful  scenery  through  which  it  passes. 
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Here  Robinson ,*  from  toils  of  state 
Opinions'  conflict,  keen  debate, 
Retires  to  soothe,  relax  his  mind, 
Woo  Nature — to  us  ever  kind. 

If  now  to  Baomlet  you  extend, 
New  scenes,  new  subjects  will  befriend; 
Nor  shall  the  Villa,  taste  of  Long, f 
Be  absent  from  my  rural  song. 
Still  farther  would  you.  Lady,  rove, 
.     Delight  attends  in  many  a  grove. 

*  The  Right  Honourable  Frederick  HoBiNSon,  now  Lore} 
GoDERiCH,  who,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  himinoiis 
and  cloqoent  speech*  on  the  opening  of  tlie  Budokt  to  Parlia- 
ment, March  13, 1836,  promulgated  some  of  the  most  liberal 
and  important  opinions  that  were  ever  uttered  by  any  states- 
man. ' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  effect  of  snch  senti- 
ments on  the  well  being  and  happiness  of  the  human  race,  to 
the  furtherance  of  which  they  so  eminently  tend,  when  so  ex- 
tensively diffused,  as  they  necessarily  must  be,  in  reports  of  our 
pmriiamentary  proceedings;  but  we  may  be  morally  assured 
that  such  sentiments  will  never  be  forgotten;  and  that  the  time 
lias  indeed  arrived  when  the  minds  of  our  enlightened  states- 
men are  in  acccrdance  with  the  opinions  of  an  enlightened 
f>eople;  and  that,  among  those,  while  the  names  of  a  Canning, 
aPBBL,'and  a  Hu'skisson,  will  be  prominent,  the  name  of  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Robinson,  will  never 
be  mentioned  without  respect  and  esteem. 

t  The  Right  Houpuriibie  Sir  Charjle9  Long,  Bart. ;  since 
this  was  written,  created  Lord  Farnborough. 
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Should  still  no  fancy  prompt  return^ 
Explore  the  source  of  Ravensboume 
At  KfiSTON  ;-^HoL wood's  manse  around, 
'Where  sylvan  beauties  wild  abound. 
Now  wander,  whither  from  the  strife 
Of  faction — stir  of  public  life, 
Once  oftretir'd  that  William  Pitt, 
Much  more  a  statesman  than  a  wit ; 
He  who,  with  Fox,  shook  senates  proud ; 
Whose  voice  once  echoed  long  and  loud. 
Ob,  had  he  been  less  fond  of  war! 
What  fame  exists  without  a  scar  ?* 

Now,  Ladt  !  having  hither  brought-— 
Beguil'd  you  into  rural  thought, 
I  will  not  ask  your  audience  long. 
But  list  a  moment  to  my  song,<— 
A  SONG  of  BiuDS — their  hopes,  their  fears. 
Their  lov£s,  their  pleasures,  and  their  tears  ; 
In  which,  I  trust,  some  seeds  of  truth 
Are  sown,  to  serve  both  age  and  youth. 
You,  Lady!  when  that  smiling  bot. 
Of  promise  bright — ^his  parents*  joy, 

*  Tlie  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  for  many  years 
prime  rninister  of  \hw  country,  and  son  of  the  first  Lord 
Chatham,  mentioned  above.  HoLwoon  Park  and  House 
are  on  a  very  elevated,  yet  vrelUwooded  spot.  The  mansion 
has  been,  I  understand,  rebuilt  since  the  time  Mr.  Pitt  inha- 
bited it.  It  is  altogether  a  very  delightful  situation,  and  does 
credit  to  the  taste  of  the  late  prime  minister  as  a  country  resi- 
dence. There  is  a  public  footpath  quite  through  the  park. 
The  present  occupier  b  John  Ward,  Esq. 
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Shall  -upward  grow,  will  prompt  his  mind 
To  all  that's  good  and  great'^refin'd ; 
And  when,  perhaps,  my  voice  is  mute, 
When  silent  hangs  my  minstrel  late. 
Awaking  only  to  the  breeze 
Some  fitful  strains,  not  such  as  these ; 
When  A  LI,  that  may  remain  of  me. 
You  in  my  tJumght,  my  song  shall  see. 
You  will  remind  him,  that  'twas  I 
Who  struck  these  chords  oFminstrelsy. 
'  Simple,  in  sooth,  they  are,  and  trite. 
Yet  will,  I  hope,  the  mind  excite 
To  pleasures  simple  as  my  lay, 
Yet  pure  as  truth— as  sunshine  gay. 
You  will  remind  your  favourite  boy    , 
I  lov'd  him— wish'd  him  every  joy; 
And,  should  he  listen  to  my  strain, 
I,  Lady!  have  not  liv'd  in  vain. 

Oh  teach  him,  when  you  will  know  best^ 
To  love,  admire  the  warblers*  mest  ;* 


• 


The  structure  of  the  mests  of  birds  affords,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  lessons  io  Natural  History. 

Among  the  most  curious  nests  of  our  Ejiglish  birds  may  be 
named  that  of  the  Wren,  the  Long-tailed  TUmouse,  the  TAriisA, 
the  Goldfinch,  the  Chaffinch,  the  Magpie,  and  the  House  Sparrow; 
to  these  may  also  be  added  the  Swallow*8,  the  Marlines,  ihefVoed 
Pigeon\  and  the  Wood-Pecker' 9.  OF  the  nests  of  Rooka^  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  are  often  found  to  the  num- 
ber of  six,  or  even  more,  in  a  cluster.  Crows?  nests  are  always 
solitary;  they  are  similar  io  structure  to  those  of  the  rook. 
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Mark  the  design  their  nests  aroong,-^ 
Observe  the  wonders  of  their  song,— 
Their  habits,  their  inteHigence,** 
And  say  not,  Man  clIotib  has  sense, 
But,  See  the  steps  of  ProvidehceI 

The  Wren*$  nest  is  globular,  and  very  often  made  of  green 
moss,  both  within  and  without;  it  has  a  small  hole  on  the  side 
of  it.  Just  larger  enough  to  admit  the  bird.  It  is  generally  affixed 
to  some  treey  and  behind  it,  at  a  few  feet  from  the  groimd,  so 
as  not  to  be  immediately  in  sight.  Tl&e  wren  seems  very  partial 
to  trees  having  ivy  growing  about  them,  most  probably  as,  by 
Its  leaves,  the  nest  is  more  effectually  concealed.  It  does  not 
seem  to  prefer  any  particular  tree :  the  nest  will  be  found  very 
often  attached  to  the  elm  or  the  ash ;  sometimes  agains^  an 
ivied  wall,  sometimes  in.  the  thatcb  of  a  house,  and  sometimes 
in  a  hay-rick.  la  such  cases  the  materials  of  the  nest  wilt  often 
also  be  varied.  See  more  relative  to  the  Wren  in  the  note 
attached  tq  the  Redbreasts  Song, 

The  Long*  tailed  Titmouse  makes  a  nest  similar  in  shape  to  the 
wren*s,  but  considerably  larger  in  external  appearance:  it  by 
no  means  looks  so  neat  as  the  wr«a's ;  its  exterior  is  composed 
of  dead  leaves,  iaterspeised  with  white  moss,  &c.  -Interiorly 
it  is,  however,  much  more  curious  than  the  wren's,  being  almost 
full  of  small,  soft,  and  generally  white  feathers.  It  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  appended,  like  the  wren's,  to  trees;  its  usual  site  is  in  a 
hedge,  on  some  bosh,  either  of  the  thorn  or  wild  plum,  a  few 
feet  only  from  the  ground. 

The  nest  of  the  Thrush  is  exteriorly  composed  of  green  or 
other  moss,  and  a  few  straws;  interiorly  it  is  plastered  all  over 
with  some  paste,  apparently  composed  of  rotten  woody  with 
something  to  cement  it ;  it  is  generally  of  a  light  buff  colour. 
IVhen  dry  it  is  quite  hard,  so  that  the  eggs,  if  moved,  rattle  in 
the  nest.  The  statement,  in  many  of  our  books  of  natural  his- 
tory, that  it  is  lined  with  clajf,  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
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'Teaclr  him  a  sympathy  to  feel 

For  NATURE,  for  the  e£NE.RAL  WEAL. 

Grave  this  a  lesson  on  his  heart; 
May  he  the  precept  wide  impart^  — 

fomided  in  mistake.  The  Blaekbird^a  neit,  a!thottg;h  it  Moiiftf 
to  tlra  same  genus^  is  a  very  different  one^  asd  lias  notiiffngr  re- 
BHurfcaUc  in  it,  except  that  it  is  plastered  witbm  with  ehtf^  oret 
which  some  fine  straw  or  dry  grass  is  hiid.  The  asaal  sitnation 
of  a  thrash's  nest  is  behind  some  ivied  tree ;  iMuetimesy  how* 
ever,  it  is  lonnd  in  Imshes,  partienlarly  of  thorn;  1  have  seen  a 
Ihroah's  nest  in  a  yew-tree.  The  blackbird  setam  to  prefer  the 
thom  for  its  nest,  partienlaily  if  it  happens  to  be  gvowiag  o>ver 
water;  it  prefers,  too,  that  part  of  the  bosh  wbicb  is  least  ac- 
cessible. 

The  GoUfbiMk'i  nest  is  coaspcsed  exitviorly  of  whUe  noss, 
iateriorly  of  light-eoloared  woo)  and  hair;  it  is  one  of  the  neat- 
est of  oar  English  bird's  acite*  The  goldlmchy  dnriog  its  nidi- 
fieation,  is  a  very  domestic  bird ;  it  appears  to  prefer  a  garden 
near  a  dweUing*hoase  to  almost  any  other  spoi  for  its  nest.  It 
builds  either  on  ^lonng  elms,  to  which  it  is  partienlarly  partial^ 
on  an  apple,  a  pear  tree,  or  a  ^press.  If  not  distarbed,  it  will 
build  sometimes  so  lew  that  yoa  may  look  into  the  nest ;  and, 
dnriag  incubation,  yon  may  pass  within  a^few  feet  of  it  witboat 
its  evincing  (be  least  alarm. 

The  Ckaglmh  builds  a  neat  nest,  altfaoagh  not  so  neat  as  tliat 
of  the  goldfinch ;  its  habits  are  also  in  many  respects  similar;  it 
prefrrs  gardens  and  apple-trees,  bnt  is  not  choice  in  the  site  for 
a  nest.  It  will  build  on  fir-trees,  against  a  wall  on  a  grape- 
vme,  on  apple  and  tasany  other  trees,  tmt  rarely,  if  ever,  in 
hedges. 

Tiie  Magfut9  nest  is  simihir  in  its  lower  exterior  to  that  of 
the  rook  and  the  crow,  bat  it  is  covered  over  with  thorns,  so 
that  access  to  the  interior  can  only  be  had  by  two  open  spaces. 
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Be  kind  to  all*— to  man^  to  beast, 
Bird,  fishy  worm,  insect ;  thus  a  feast 
Of  happineQS  will  he  partake, 
And  happy  other  beiogs  make. 

not  Yery  reguIaHy  marked,  one  on  each  side  of  its  covering. 
Tbis  coTertog  is  un  irr^alar  kind  of  lattice-worlc,  formetl  of 
Uioros,  aud  is  evidently  designed  as  a  defence  from  some  birds 
of  prey ;  it  is  no  shelter  from  the  weather.  The  magpie  always 
builds  a  solitary  nest,  either  in  a  tbornobush  or  on  aome  lofty 
elm,  and  sometimes  on  an  apple-tree;  it  does  not  often  boitd 
very  near  dwelling-bouses,  bat  a  remarkable  exception  to  tbia 
has  lately  occurred  in  Somersetshire,  at  Hnntspill :  a  magpie 
not  only  having  built  its  nest  on  a  tree  a  very  short  distance 
from  a  dwelling-honse^  but  it  occupied  the  same  nest  two  j^ara 
jMiccessively.  We  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  this  bird  was 
not  disturbed  during  the  first  year,  or  it  would  not,  most  pro- 
1)ably,  have  returned  to  the  same  nest  a  second  time.  I  appre* 
bend  the  magpie,  as  well  as  its  neigbboursy  the  rook  uid  crow, 
to  b^  a  very  useful  bird  in  the  destruction  of  worms,  of  which  it 
partakes  as  food.  ' 

The  Utnue-I^arrow,  as. its  name  indicates,  builds  very  often 
beneath  the  caves  of  the  thatch,  as  well  as  of  the  tiles  of  dwell- 
ing-houses. Its  nest  is  composed  of  straw  and  feathers;  it  has 
usually  a  hole  for  an  entrance,  similar  to  the  wren's.  Tlie  house* 
sparrow  is,  however,  no  churl  in  the  choice  of  a  site  for  a  nest. 
I  once  saw  a  house-sparrow's  nest  in  that  of  a  deserted  magpie's 
nest.  They  will  sometimes  take  possession  of  the  martin's 
nest;  and  some  curious  facts  have  been  stated  concerning  the 
battles  of  these  two  very  different  birds.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  indeed  in  Hoxton-square  in  London,  thelionse- 
sparrow's  nest  will  be  seen  on  the  Lombardy  poplar;  the  only 
kind  of  nest  which  I  ever  saw  on  tliat  tree,— it  does  not  seem  a 
Csvonrite  of  any  of  the  tribe  of  birds.    Wiuom  informs  us  that 
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Teach  him,  all  violence  is  wrong— 
A  trath  as  useful  as  it*s  strong : 
He  must  not  rob  the  Sans  ofSofig, 
Nay,  that  the  birds  should  be  as  free^ 
As  wisheth  and  expecteth  He. 

the  BaUim»re  crioU  builds  also  on  it  in  the  American  towns* 
The  bouse^parrow  builds  also  very  often  in  the  ivy  attached  to 
the  walls  of  dweliing-bonses :  many  nests  of  this  bird  were  (• 
be  seen  among  the  ivy  covering  the  front  of  a  house  in 
Montpellier-row  on  Blackheatb,  September  1825. 

Swallows  construct  their  nests  externally  of  clay;  they  are 
lined  with  straw  and  feathers.  The  favourite  site  of  the  swai* 
low's  nest  is  the  interior  and  near  the  tops  of  chi^mneys ;  they, 
however,  occasionally  bnild  in  other  places.  The  Martin  bnild^ 
its  nest  similarly  to  the  swallow ^  but  the  entrance  to  it  is  more 
confined :  the  usual^  place  for  martins'  nests  is  under  the  eaves 
of  houses,  particularly  those  whose  walls  are  covered  with 
what  is  called  rough-east ^  or  in  the  corners  of  a  stopped-up 
window. 

The  fVood^PigeoH*s  nest  is  made  with  only  a  few  sticks, 
merely  sufficient  to  retain  the  eggs ;  an  extraordinary  nest  for 
socb  a  bird,  when  the  habits  of  the  domestic  pigeon  are  oonsi- 
dered.  They  generally  build  on  trees.  I  have  seen  a  wood- 
pigeon's  nest  on  a  yew*tree ;  it  is  more  frequently,  I  believe, 
found  on  the  elm  or  the  Ar, 

The  Hawk's  nest  (Fulco  tixakuncalMs)  or  Kestril^  is  simUar  to 
the  wood-pigeon*s :  I  have  seen  it  on  an  apple-tree. 

The  Wood- Pecker's  nest  is  made  in  the  trunk  of  some  tree,  a 
bole  in  which  the  bird  scoops  out  with  his  bill ;  the  entrance  is 
round,  and  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  bird. 

Several  of  our  English  birds  make  their  nests  on  the  ground: 
among  these  may  be  named  the  Skiflark,  tlTe  Partridge,  the 
Redbreast f  Sse,  &c. ;  and,  of ^  course,  most  of  those  having 
polaiale  feet,  as  the  Duck^  Goosey  Swan,  ^c. 
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There* 8  no  effect  vnthaut  a  cause: 
This  one  of  Nature's  wisest  laws. 
To  be  all  which  you  may  desire 
Your  child  will  certain  things  require : 

Among  the  nests  of  foreign  birds,  that  of  the  Taylor  Bird 
deserves  especial  mention:  the  bird  itself  is  a  diminntive  oney 
being  litfle  more  than  three  inches  long;  it  is  an  inhabitant  of 
India.  The  nest  is  sometimes  constmcted  of  two  leaves,  ohe  of 
them  dead;  the  latter  is  fixed  to  the  living  one  as  it  hangs  upon 
the  tree,  by  sewing  both  together  in  the  manner  of  a  poach  or 
purse :  it  is  open  at  the  top,  and  the  cavity  is  filled  with  fine 
down ;  and,  being  snspended  from  the  branch,  the  birds  are 
eecure  from  the  depredations  of  snakes  and  taionkeysi  to  which 
they  might  otherwise  fall  a  prey. 

In  Dr.  Latham's  collectron  is  a  specimen  of  the  taylor  birdls 
nest,  composed  of  a  single  targe  leaf,  of  a  fibrons  rough  texture, 
about  six  inches  long  independent  of  the  stalk,  ^ye  inches  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  and  ending  in  a  point.  The  sides  of  this  leaf 
are  drawti  together  so  as  to  meet  within  three-quarters  of  an 
inch ;  within  is  the  nest,  about  four  inches  deep  and  two  broad, 
opening  at  the  top;  the  bottom  of  the  leaf  is  drawn  upwards,  to 
assist  in  the  support  of  it.  This  interior  nest  is  composed  of 
white  down,  with  here  and  there  a  feather  and  a  small  portion 
of  white  down  faitermixed. 

Another  nest  of  this  bird  has  also  been  described  as  composed 
of  severaA  leaves,  like  those  of  some  kind  of  haiel  sewed  toge- 
ther ;  the  inner  nest  formed  of  dry  bents,  fibres,  and  hairs,  sns- 
pended from  a  tree.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  this  bird, 
as  well  as  some  others,  varies  the  structure  of  its  nest  as  occa- 
sion and  the  materials  may  require.  TItese  shigular  works  are 
performed  by  the  bird's  using  his  bill  instead  of  a  needle,  and 
vegetable  fibres  for  thread.  We  still  want,  however,  mote 
tnfornatiott  on  this  tnterestiog  subject.  See  the  note  oa  the 
Taylor  bird  in  Part  II. 
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Fit  drcumitancea  must  surround 
Him,  or  your  wishes  he'H  confound. 
Crabs  on  the  cherry  do  not  |^w. 
Nor  does  the  pine  produce  Che  side'; 

The  Rvfous  Bee-eaier,  or  Merops  Uvfw^  constrncts  alio  a  very 
singular  nest.  This  bird  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres;  the  nest 
is  built  generally  on  the  naked  great  branch  of  a  tree,  some- 
times on  the  windows  of  boasee,  a  fence^  or  a  projeeting  beam 
of  a  high  hoaae  or  other  baildkig:  it  Ss  composed  of  earth,  in 
the  form  of  a  balier^s  oven,  and  is  often  built  in  the  short  space 
of  two  days,  both  birds  being  engaged  in  its  construction ;  it  is 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  thick  ;  a  division  is  within,  be- 
ginning at  the  entrance,  and  carried  circularly,  so  that  the  egga 
are  deposited  in  flie  inner  chamber,  on  a  bed  of  grass.  The 
swallow  and  other  birds  olteo  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of 
this  nest,  but  are  generally  repalsed  by  the  owners. 

Many  of  the  Orioles*  nests  are  also  deserving  notice.  The 
black  and  yellow  Oriole,  (^Oriolus  persicua,)  inhabiting  South 
America,  has  a  pendent  nest,  shaped  like  an  alembic;  it  is 
affixed  to  the  extreme  branches  of  trees;  sometimes,  it  is  said, 
so  many  as  foo.  Mundred  nests  ar«  fonnd  hanging  on  the  same 
tree.    See  the  note  on  the  Orioles  in  Part  II. 

The  Philippine  and  Pensile  Grodteak  make  also  very  curious 
nests.    See  the  note  on  the  Grosbeak,  &c.  in  Part  I. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  nests  of  birds,  of  which 
occasionally  more  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  notes,  I  may 
notice  here  the  nest  of  the  Hirundo  eseulenta^  or  Esetdent  Swul' 
low,  an  inhabitant  of  China  and  the  Islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This  neat  consists  of  a  gebUioons  subttanee,  in  shape 
resembling  an  apple  cut  down  the  middle.  The  nests  are  fonnd 
in  great  numbers  together,  and  are  by  the  luxurious  Asiatics 
made  into  broths,  and  otherwise  cooked,  and  are  esteemed 
one  of  the  greatest  dainties  of  the  tstble;  they  are  also  occa- 
sionally used  for  gloe. 
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All  kindred  things  produce  their  kind  ; 
Thus  is  it  with  the  human  mind. 
If  you  would  wish  him  to  be  kind, 
Impress  kind  conduct  on  his  mind,*-— 
Not  by  mere  wordSf  but  let  the  deed 
Of  kindness  done  before  him  plead ; 
-  Chiefly  the  deed  performed  by  you, 
Which,  seeing  done,  hell  wish  to  do. 

You  will,  no  doubt)  some  learning  give^ 
And  teach  him  in  the  world  to  live ; 
But  what  he*ll  want,  as  much  as  sense. 
Is  active,  warm  Benevolence, 
This  will  produce  more  happiness 
Than  all  besides^  he  may  possess  : 
This  teach  him,  and  bis  little  heart 
Will  kind  impressions  soon  impart. 
Thus  will  there  in  his  bosom  spring 
Affection  for  each  living  thing; 
And  thus  will  be  his  friends'  delight, 
That  beauteous  bot  of  promise  bright! 

Seductive,  Lady!  is  the  theme! 
Instruction,  now  a  rushing  stream, 
O'erflows  its  banks  on  either  hand, 
And  widely  fructifies  the  land. 
A  goodly  harvest  may  we  see. 
When  all  shall  wise  and  happy  be! 

The  oests  of  some  of  the  Ameriean  sicallows  are  also  curi  ous. 
See  the  note  on  the  Swallow  in  Part  I. 


Meantime,  one  word  should  be  impressed. 
In  letters  large,  on  every  breast : 
It  is  most  potent,  and  will  Well 
Perform  what  can't  the  prison  cell ; 
What  vengeance  always  fails  to  do— 
It  is,  fair  Lady!  seen  in  you,— 
Kindness:  repeat  the  word  again  — 
Kindness, — and  thus  I  end  my  strain.* 

*  '*  It  is  necessary  also  to  observe,  in  regard  to  tbe.  F<Miiia/Mii 
«f  the  Human  Charaeierf  that  :tiie  «itJiii  for  ever  shrioks  from  aU 
attempts  to  force  it. into  AUymo^  oi  discipline  or  actioo,;  that, 
while  .it  may  be  led  by^genUeness  and  iirgDpient  almost  ai^ 
wliere,  tb^  least  appearance  of  force  or  twlence  produces  revolt 
and  repugnance.  So  true  is  thiv,  tliat  it  has  led  to  th^  trite  ob- 
servation,  that  it  is  more  easy  to  lead  roan  wrongly  than  to  drice 
him  righi.  This  disposition,  in  the  ignorant  and  uninformed,  has 
been  frequently  called  obstinacy;  but  it  is,  .nevertheless,  the  re- 
sult of  a  general  law  which  we  all  obey.  There  is  no  other 
effectual  way  of  removing  snch  obstinacy  than  by  enlightening 
the  understanding, — imparting  knowledge.  And  if  this  can  be 
done  by  shewing  al80  that  we  have  the  intereatf  that  is,  the 
happinessj  of  the  individual  at  heart  whom  we  are  desirous  of 
persuading,  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  object  at 
which  we  aim."  See  my  Lrctureon  the  Nature  and  Operations  of 
ike  Human  Mind.  The  minds  of  children  appear  to  be  operated 
npon  in  a  similar  way  to  those  of  tbe  adult,  and,  therefore,  in  their 
edacation  similar  means  must  be  adopted. 
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The  Natural  Histoky.of  Bibda,  or,  as  it  is  now  scien- 
tifically termed,  ornithology,  needs  little  to  recommend 
it  to  those  whose  taste  fur  simple  pleasures  is  not  vitiated. 
The  habits,  manners,  and  modes  of  life  of  this  interesting 
portion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  have  attracted  the  attenlian 
of  numerous  nafura/iV^i,  who  have,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
corded a  variety  of  useful,  instructive,  and  amusing  facts 
concerning  it.  Various  artificial  arrangements  have  also 
been  proposed,  by  which,  it  lias  been  presumed,  the  seience 
of  ornithology  may  be  more  readily  and  correctly  accioired. 
Among  these,  the  arrangements  of  Linnaus,  of  Pennant,  of 
Latham,  and  of  TiGORSy  deserve,  it  appears  to  liie,  tbe 
most  attention;  although  those  of  Bruson,  the  Baroii 
CuviER,  and  of  M.  Temhinck,  are  also  entitled  to  respeet. 
Nor  ought,  perhaps,  the  name  of  John  Ray,  our  own  conn- 
try  man,  who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  a  dis- 
tingiiished  naturalist,  to  be  here  omitted ;  but  we  cannot 
enter  into  a  detail  or  examination  of  these  last  writers* 
systems.  As,  however,  that  of  Linnaus  has  obtained  mach 
celebrity,  is  constantly  referred  to  by  our  naturalists ;  and 
seems,  besides,  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  foundation 
on  which  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  subsequent  arrangements 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Birds  have  been  built,  it  may  be 
useful  to  place  au  Efnlame  of  it  before  the  reader,  premisii^, 
that  no  artificial  arrangement  which  has  hitherto  been  made 
public,  how  ingenious  soever  it  be,  will  correspoikl  exactly 
with  that  which  is  found  in  Nature;  but,  that  Mmi«  arrange- 
ment is  nevertheless  useful  to  facilitate  this  pleasing  study, 
will,  it  is  presumed,  be  universally  admitted. 

The  following  ai^e  tbe  Orders,  Genera,  and  the^Ni/MBcn 
of  tbe  Species,  described  by  Linnaus. 
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ORDO  I. 


ORDER  I. 


AcciPiTRBs.  Hawks. 

«  ,  • 

Tliese  have  hooked  bilis,  the  superior  mandible  near  the  bM 
being  extended  ou  each  side  beyond  theioferior  ;  and,  in  some, 
it  is  armed  with  teeth. 


^n^rum  Englith      Phanber 

JVwmna^  Name$.   o/>peeiet, 

1   Valtor.    Vn1tiire,Condor)8 

C  Eaijie,  Falcon, 
f  Falco.   <    Hawk,  Kite, 
dec.        •       32 


GcntfWH 

Nomina. 

S  Strix. 


'  Engliih     Numbef 
Name*,  o/Speeietk, 
OwJ        -        IJ 


4  Lanlus,  \  ^i*"!^?'/"*^*"" 
t    erBird^&c..26 


ORDO  Il.>  ORDER  IL 

These  h^ve  a  compressed  bill  resembling  a  knife. 
♦  PtMiu  amhuUAwii^wUk  ftti  fwnuA  fw  waUcmg. 

U  Coracias.      Roller 


5  Trochllns.^  Humming- 

.  ^    ,,  C    Bird    -     2$ 

•  C^rihia.  Creeper,      25 

7'Upnpa.  Hoopoe,        3 

8  Bnpbaga.  Beefeater,    i 

9  Wtta.  Nuthatch,     3 
10  Oriolus. ,  Oriole    -    20 


l^  Gracula.       Grakle 

^aven. 
Crow,  Mag 


6 
8 


C  Raven,Rook, 
13  Cprvns.     ?    Crow,Mag- 


Woodpecker, 
21 

20  Ynnf.  Wryneck,       1 

21  Ciiculus.       Cnckoo  *    22 
42  Bucco.         Barbet    -      i 


UParadiseaJ^*'"^.'*^*'*-  . 
(    radise    -     5 

♦*  Pedibua  Seansmiii^wkk  cHmhuigfea. 
15  Rarophastos.  Toucan    .    8    19  Ptcus. 
leXrogon.     5  C^rn^u^Eng- 
'    •  t    hsh  Lady^    3 

17  Psittacns.    Parrot    -    47 
i8.Crotopbaga.Ani        «       2 

'    ♦  •  ^  Pedibua  greSBoriia^with  feti  fom^for  leaping. 
2S  Biiceros.      Horo-bm      4125  Merops.        Bee-eater,     7 
«4Aioedo.         Kmg.flsheM5 1  26  Todiw.  Tody      .      % 

Ahsbres.  Gebsb, 

These  have  n  smooth  bill,  broadestat  Ihc  point, cowed  with 
a  smooth  skin,  and  furnished  with  teeibjUie  tongue  is  fleshy 
9i}d  tfe^  ^oe9  are  palmated  or  w/ebbefi.  ' 


u 
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*  RoOro  d€ntiela^ao-^^h  a  toaihed  bitt. 


Generum    '  EnftlUh     Number     Oenerum 

Nomina,  Natnei.  of  Species,     Nomina. 

SDockyGoose, 
Swan,  &c.  45 
S8  Mergns.        Merganser,    6 

*  ^  Rastro  edeniuh — with  a  tooiMen  hill. 


9,7  Anas. 


EnglUh      Number 
Names.  ofSpeeiee, 

99  Phaeton.       TfO|»ic  Bird, « 

50  Plotus.  Darter    -      1 


31  Rhynchops.  Skimmer,       2 
St  Diomedea.  Albatroasy     S 

33  Alca.  Ank         -      5 

34  Procellaria.  Petrel      -     6 

C  Pe]lcan,Cor* 

35  Peleoanu8.<    morant,Gan- 

C  net,  &c.       8  I 

.     ORDO  IV. 

GaALIiA. 


36  Lariis. 
57  Sterna. 


Goll        •     11 
Tern      -        T 
C  Diver,Grebey 
38  Co1ymbns.<    Guillemot, 

C  &c.      -     11 


ORDER  It* 

WADCttS. 


Tbe&ehave  a  lomewliai  ttrlinclricftl  bill ;  tho  tail  is  sbort,  and 
the  thighs  naked ;  many  of  this  tribe  are  distingnialwd  by  long 
tesgs  and  long  bills. 

^  PedUms  tetradactyli8'~feit  with  four  ioea. 


40  Platalea.      Spoonbill,      3 
^1  Palamedea.  Screamer,      2 

42  Mycteria.    Jabirn       -     1 

43  TantaUis.     Ibis       -        7 

r  Crane,  He- 

44  Ardea.      <    ron,  Stork, 

C.  Bit(ern,&c26 

*^  ^/n^?r?*'  lAvoset      .    1 
rostra*      5 


C  Carlew,Wood- 

46  Scolopax.  <    cock,Snipe^ 
C  &c.      -      38 
Sandpiper^ 
Lapwing, 
&c.        .     23 
(  Goot,  Galfi- 
\    nnle,  &c.     7 
Jacana    -      h 
Rail        -     10 
Trumpeter,    1 


47  Tringa 

48  Fnlica. 


{ 


49  Parra. 

50  Ralliis. 

51  Psophia. 


52  Cancrpma.    Boatbill    -    2 

♦  •  Pedibus  curMoriia  tridactylii^'wUh/eet  fornud  for  rvmdfi^^'^ 

three  loed. 


65  Hsmat-    )  (  OysterCatcb 

5  I    er        -      : 


opus 
54  Otis. 


Bustard    - 


56  Strathio.       Ostrich    - 


2 
3 


ORDO  V.  ORDER  V. 

Gallinjb.  Gallinaceous  Birbs. 

Tiicse  have  a  convex  bill  ^  the  superior  mandible  is  vaulted 
over  the  inferior ;  tlie  nostrils  site  half  covered  with  a  convene 
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tartilsgiaont  menbrwie;  the  feet  are  divided,  but  eoonected 
«t  the  iamott  joint* 


57  Didiu. 

58  Pavo. 
59 

60  Craz. 

61  NtiBiida. 


Nutitber 

Dodo  -  1 
Peacock,  3 
Toikey  -  3 
Caragoa,  5 
Gdinea  Hen.  1 


Generum 


Engliih  Number 
AToiiMf .  ^Speeiet, 

C  Pbeaflaot, 
Gl  Phasianns.  <    Cock,Heii, 
t   &c.      w       6 
r  Partridge* 
63  Tetrao.     <  Oroude,Qoail, 
(:  &c.     -      «0 


ORDO  VI.  ORDER  VI, 

Pas^bbbs.  Spabrows. 

These  have  a  coBieal  sharp  pointed  bill  ;,the  nostrils  are  oval, 

wide,  and  naked. 

*  Oatsiroifrea-«i<ik  thick  6iUf . 

6i  Loxia.         Gro8beak&c.48 

66Emberfza.j^^i*"«jP'-. 
(    tolan,  &c*  1 


r  Finch,    Ca- 
€5  Fringilla.'?    nary  Bird, 
t  ^c.    -       39 


U 


*• 


Curvtmiru^-wUk  cwn^ed  biils* 


^OjpriB,nl.|e^,g^^^, 


6»  Hin-Hla.  {  «S'a- 

69  Pipra.         IManakin,    19 
***  E9urgf>t9iin9ireir^miihematinaf§d biUt. 


rThmsh,Black- 
70  Tardus.     ^    bird,  Field- 
C  fare,  4cc.    28 


71  Ampehs.      Chatterer^     7 

72  Tanagra.      Tanager.      24 

73  Miiscicapa.  Fly-catcher,21 


•  ••* 


SlMpltdroslrea-MtfftA  stMjrfe  MUs. 


Warbler, 
^C      .       49 


75  Pams.  Titniense,    14 

76  Alanda.  Irfirk     ...    11 

77  Sturnns.  Starling    -    5 

78  Colamba.  Pigeon  '  -^    40 


The  ^iBNUiie  CHABACTBES  OP  BiBQS  are  taken  from  thfi 
peoaliarities  in  the  bill,  the  nostrils,  the  tongue,  the  feet,  the 
feathers,  the  face,  the  figure  of  the  body,  &c. 

The  6PECIFIC  CHABACTER8  are  Very  various;  they  consist 
in  the  colour  of  fhe  particular  felEithers,  or  parts  of  feathers ; 
crests  of  feathers  on  the  head  disposed  in  different  manners; 
the  colour  of  the  cere  or  wax ;  the  colour  of  the  feet ;  the 
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fihape  ttml  lengiti  of  <be  tail';  the  nnttiber,  sitnbtioD,  &ei  of 
the  toes ;  the  colour  and  figure  of  the  bill,  &c. 
.  Tlie  VARIETIES  of  the  same  species  are  stUI  farther  cits'* 
ting^uished  by  nore  minute  and  slighter  shades  of  dit[vTtnv€, 

The  limits  to  which  I  am  restricted  will  not  permit 
me  to  namef  dli  the  species  which  are  arranfi;ed  under  6aeti 
genus  of  the  preceding  orders;  but  an  account  of  the  most 
striking  species  of  each  genus,  as  well  as  of  those  In  the  ad- 
ditional genera  of  Dr.  Latham,  will  be,  nevertheless,  found 
in  the  subsequent  Notes,  so  that  it  is  hoped  nothing  of 
importance  in  the  Natural  HtstoRY  of  Birds  has  beei^. 
omitted. 

It  will  BOW  be  necessary  that  we  should  advert  to  some 
other  arrangements.  .> 

Mr.  Pennant  classed  Birds,  first,  into  two  grand  divi- 
sions—Land-Bir0s  and  Water-Birds.  These  he  again 
divided  into  nitte  0itDfiR9,  of  which  the  Land- Birds  formed 
SIX,— namely,  Rapacious;  Pies;  Gallinaceous;  Colum- 
bine ;  Passerine  ;  Struthious .  The  Water- Biros^thre e, 
-^namely,  ClovepFooted  or  Waders  ;  PiN>f  ated  Feet  l 
and  Webfooteix. 

The  number  of  genera .  in  .the  Linoean  arrangement  is 
serventy-eigbt ;  of '  Mr.  Pennant^s,.  nine'ty^^ve ;  of  Dr. 
ltATHAu%  In  the  last  edition  of  his  work,ll2*( 

The  system  of  Brisson  is  apparently,  at  jea^,  more  scien- 
tific than  any  of  the  preceding ;  the  divisions  are  more  nu- 
merous, andi  therefore,  its»  tiabie  to  e'xeeptiona.    HIs'Brst 


*  General  Hielory  of  Birds,  by  John  Latham,  M.p,  &c»  &e.» 
in  ten  volumes,  4to,  teiih  nearly  two. hundred  plute$.  This  iDtCitli<« 
gent  and  venerable  natnraliftt  resides  at  Winchester :  bis  work 
has  been  for  many  years  before  the  public;  it  has  undergone^ 
from  time  to  time,  considerable  improvement. 
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divisioiis  are  two,-»aameljr»  Cloven«footed  and  Wsmi 
FOOTED.  The  first  of  these  he  divides  into  sevenieen  orders^ 
and  eighiff'fioe  genera ;  the  second  into  mM  orders  aiid 
tfpetUy-figktf^enevk,  Thi&siystem  doeii  not,  howelTer,  sjsem 
fo have  obtained  mubb  attention;  yet  tfaeninnber.of  the 
genera  nearljr  coincidea  with  (bat  of  Dr,  Latham,  who  ap» 
pearato  have  followed  and  improved  upon. Mr*  .PiNnantIb 
arrangenieot.  His  divisiams  and  orden  are  similar  iftnatno 
and  Bnmber  to  those  of  Mr.  Pennant  ;  but  he,  netertbeipas^ 
diffeiia  from  him  in  many  particniars ;  his  geneite  me  also 
more  numerons.  The  wbde  nnmber  of  birdsi  enumerated 
by  I^NNiEua  specifically,  is  only  930,  while  tboae  describ«^ 
by  Dr.  Latham  in  his  recently  published,  work,  amoont  tQ 
abootdOOO!  And  future  discoveries  mnst  necessarily  in- 
crease them.  .  .         ,  ,     .        . 

But  it  should  be  observed,  thai  although  Dr.  Latham  has 
added  to  the  monger  of  the  genera;  this  addition  arises  in 
part  from  his  dividing  some  of  the  genera  of  Linnaus  into 
two  or  more.  Thus  the  genus  MotaciUa  or  Warbler,  he 
has  divided  into  MotaciUa  or  IJVagtail,  and  Sylvia  or 
Warbler  ;  Tetrao  or  Partridge  he  haii  divided  into  thretf, 
namely,  Tifiannu  or  Tinahou,  Tetrad  or  Grousb,  and 
Perdix OT  Partridge;  Struihio  he  has  also  divided  into 
four, — Sirutkio  or  African  Ostrich,  Catuariut  or  Casso- 
wary, Didu$  or  'Dopo,  and  Rhea  or  American  Ostrich  ; 
be  has  also  divided  the  Snipe,  Scolopaxf  from  the-  Curlew, 
which  he  calls iVumaitfii;  he  has,  agaiit,  erected  the  Grebe, 
Padieepty  the  Galunulb,  GaUintda^  and  the  Guillemot, 
Uria^  into  separate  genera;  he  has  also  separated  the 
Phalarope,  Phalaropuif  from  Tringa  or  Lapwing,  &c. 
Besides  which,  he  has  added  other  new  genera,  as  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  following  synoptii  of  bis  work. 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Latham  it  ought  to  be  stated,  that  tlier^ 
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IMS  beibn  latterly  evinced,  a'dioiigl  oart»rni4bologtsta,a'(IlB|io« 
lition  to  fbUow  bU  alteratioiis^  wbkh  seoin  more  coAsonaol 
with  the  oatotak  arriingeiiieDt  that  it  aiioald  tie  oar 
aim  to  discovec  aaJ  td  eochiirit.  Whether  the  ^atitarjf 
vyateiB,  berrallter  to  be  noticed,  will  ultimately  mpieraede  all 
«|lKff  anra^gementsy  temaias  yet  ta  be  seen.  As,  however, 
the  work  of  Dr.  LaTHAM  is  one  of  the  most  voliminioas  aadr 
valoabk  thathas  overtieeii  fwhlisiMd  on  erktithologyy  nad  as 
every  stadeiit  wh^ndesinps  to  be  de^ly  imbued  with  a  luidw* 
kdf  e  of  the  sdenoe  eogbt  to  eomvlt  ii,  a  list  of  ail  the 
hames  of  the  genera,  aad  of  the  aumbeir  of  the  species  de-« 
Mvlbeddnder  eadb  genaain  that  worfc^  is  here  presented  lo 
the  readef'in  oae  vie#. 

• 

A  SYN0PSIJ5   OF  DR.  LATHAM'S  LAST  WOftK 

ON  BIRDS. 

The  Latin  oamea  of  the  GEtiER4»  are  snpplied,  in  part« 
fi[pm  the  Index  Ornithologicus  of  Dr.  Latham,  and  th^ 
r^maindeir  from  private  information,  kindly  communicated 
by  Dr.  L.9  from  his  MS.  copy  of  a  new  edition  of  tba 
index  not  yet  published. 

AVIUM  GENERA.         GENERA  OF  BIRDS. 
DIV.  I.  DfVlslON  I. 

Avfis  TEaaAsTaBs*  Land  Birds. 

ORDO  I. 
AceiPiTREs  OR  Rapacious. 
Bill  incdrvated,  the  npper  mandible  hooked,  with  an  mden* 
tation  near  the  tip  ;  Nostrils,  for  the  most  part,  open ;  Feet 
made  for  perching,  strong,  short ;  Body,  Head,  and  Neck, 
maacalar;  Skin  thick;  Flesh  impure;  Food  obtained  by 
rapine  or  preying  on  carrion ;  Nest  built  on  trees  or  elevated 
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f>t6c(8;  Eg 69  genenHy  foar  in  onml^er:   FsaiAUS  larger: 


monogainoQt^  . 

&«nenim  KnglUh 


Number  of 
Speciet, 


Geturum 

Nomina. 


WnfU9k 
Names. 


N¥m^tf 
Nomina.  Nalnet,  Speciet,      Nomina.  Names.  Species. 

1  Vultnr.         Vulture,       32  i    S  Strix.  Owl     -       83 

2  Falco.  Falcon    •»'237]    4  S^cretariasi  Secretary,'     1 


ORDO  11.  ORDER  II. 

Picie.        '  Pies. 

Bill  sharp  edged*,  upper  mandible  convex :  Feet  mad^  fist 

walking;  sh.rt,  strong:  BoD5r  somewhat   tenacious j  Flesh 

impure :  Foop  various :  Nest  on  trees :  4he  male  feeds  the  fe» 

male  while  sitting:  mono^mous, 

*  fVUk  leg$  made  .for  tfiolking. 


5  Lanius.       fihrike^       ].2f 
11  Bophaga.    BeefEateri    2 

13  Muso-  )  (  Plaintain 
pbaga.  5  I    Eater,     -      % 

14  Calloeas.      Wattle  Bird,  1 

15  Corvus.       Crow, 


16  Coracias.    RoUer, 

17  Oriolus.       Oriole, 

18  "GTacnla.     Grakle. 


71 
96 
61 
39 


19  Paradi*  )  C  Paradisea 

sea.      )  i     Bird,, 
50  Sitta.  Nuthatch, 

S^  Upupa.      Hoopoe, 
54  Anthopha-^  (  Honey 
gus.         5  (   Eater, 
35  Certhla.      Creeper, 

S6  Trochi^s. 


70 
102 


!  Humming 
Bird, 


••  WUhelimhiHgfeet* 


21  Bucco. 

22  Pogoniu^   BarbisaB, 

23  Polophiius.Concal, 

24  Phoenico-  )  .,  ,.    i 
phans.     palkoha,  . 

25  Cucuhis.      Cuckoo,    • 


6  Psittacus.  Parrot,    - 

S  Momotas.   MotmOt, 
9  Scylhrop..  {  «.»n1 

12  CrotopI.a-(  ^^j^        ^ 

ga.  ( 

20  Trogon.       Cunicni, 

.  »  «p  ♦  p^gf  made  for  leaping, 

10  Bnceros.     Horn-bill,       27  |  31  Tod  us. 
29  Alcedo.       King's-fisher,  60  |  33  Merops. 


239 
18 

2 

1 

4 
10 


Barbet, 


26  Yunx, 

27  Picns.  ' 

28  Galbula. 


95 

r 

6 

17 


Wryneck, 
Woodpecker,  91 
Jacamar,  5 


Tody>      -      29 
Bee-eater,    .40 


ORDO  HI. 

Pas  SERES, 


ORDER  III. 
Passerine, 

Bill   conic-acuminated:    Feet   salient,  sleqder^  cloven i 

Body  tender :  in  those  which  are  granivorous  the  ilesh  is.  pur?ir 

in  others,  feeding  on  insccls,  impure  :.Fqod  p^taiped  from  tiee.fi 

D  3 


34  .    .    iSTRomyCTiour; 

as  seeds,  or  insects:  Nest  curiously  constrncted 9  the  Poov 
pnt  into  the  month  of  the  young  by  the  parents :  monojiainoiM  i- 
mvaf  of  these  are  songsters. 

•  fVUh  thick  bills. 


*5  P^y*****^  ?  Plant^cntter,  ir 


41  (.oxia*        Grosbeak,   121 

42  Emberiza.  Bunting,       82 
44  Fringilla.    Fincb^    -     150 

*  *  WHM  curved  bilUy  the  upper  mandible  bent  at  the  tip. 


63Caprimnl->Q^^.3„^,^^^^  ' 


40  Colius.        Coly,       i-      11 
50  Pipra.  Manakin,       43 

52  Hirundo.     Sw^allow,       66 
•  »  *    jf^ifi^  ^j|2f ,  hMing  the  vpper  mandible  emarginated  at  the  t^.. 

S8  TurdoK.       Thrush,        234 1 43  Tanagra.     Tanager,       61 
39  Ampelis.     Chatterier,     28  |  46  MH«cicapa.Fly.calclier,177 

*•••  SimpU^billed,  bin  strait,  itUegraJyUitenwied. 


^t  Stnnins.      Starling,        37 

47  Alauda.       Lark,       ••      55 

48  Motacilia.  AVagtaU,   ,    25 


49  Sylvia.        Warbler,     2^ 
51  Paros.         Titmouse,     36 


ORDO  IV.  ORDER  IV. 

CoLpMBAi  Pig  BON  or  Columbine.    . 

BitL  rather  strait,  swelUn^  attliebasei  Feet  forifed  for 
walku^,  abort ;  Ha  ii,s  sioapte ;  Body  plump  >  Fk&sv  savonr ji  ; 
Food  grass,  frnits,  and  seeds,  swallowed  whole;  Nest  ill  con- 
atrncted,  placed  in  trees,  hollows  of  rocks,  &c.;  EoGft  two 
in  number ;  the  mother  feeds  the  young  with  grain  made  soft  ia 
the  crop,  and  ejected  info  their  months ;  monogamoos. 

54  Columba.    Pigeon,        136 

ORDO  y.  ORDER  V. 

Gallimje.  GALLIHACEOUS. 

Bill  convex,  the  upper  mandible  arched  over  the  lower, 
having  a  convex  cartilaginous  membrane  over  the  nostrils ; 
Feet  made  for  walking;  Toes  rongh  beneath ;  Boor  plump, 
nroftcalar ;  Flesh  savoury  ;  Food  grain  of  all  kinds,  collected 
Oom  the  gronnd  and  macerated  in  the  crop ;  Ne§t  made  en 
tbfrbare  gronnd  without  art;  Eggs  numerous;  tlie  yonng  aa 
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toon  as  batched,  take  ofllieiiiselyts  the  food  pointed  ont  by  the 
parents  ^  polygamoat*. 

•  fViih  four  toi8. 


65  Pavo.  Peacock,        7 

56  Meleagris.  Tafkey,  •    2 

57  Penelope.   Giian,     -      11 

58  N'lunida.      Pintado,  -    4 

59  Crax.    -      Cnrapoa,  -    8 

60  Menura.     Menura,  •    i 

*•   fVith  three  toes, 
66  Otis.  Bustard,        17 


61  Phasianns.  Pheasant,  24 

62  Tinamus,    Tinamon,  15 

63  Tetrao.        Gronse,    *  27 

64  Peniix.       Partridge,  91 

65  Psophia*     Tnimpeter^  3 


ORDO  VI.  ORDER  VI, 

Strvthiones.  Struthioi;8« 

Bill  anbconic,  strait,  tip  various ;  BoDy  shapeless,  ponder- 
opa,  scarcely  edible;  Wmos  small,  useless  for  flight,  or  mme 
▼isible  V  FavT  made  for  running,  strong ;  Toss  various  iBnuai* 
ber;  Food  grain  and  vegetables ;  Nest  on  the  ground ;  la^tt 
nogamons, 

•  With  four  toee.  ' 

67  Didns.         Dodo^      •      3 

*  •   With  three  toes  placed  forwards* 

68  Rhea.  Emeu,      •      1  1 69  Caanarius.  Cassowary,     3 

^  «•  »  f§ruh  two  toes  placed  forworde* 

70  Struthio.     Black  Ostrich,    1 

VtV.  It  DIVISION  II. 

Ates  Aquatics.  Heater  Birds. 

OJtDO  VII,  ORDER  VII. 

6RALLiB«  Waders. 

With  eloten  feet. 
Biix  sttb-cylindric;  Feet  cloven';  Thighs  half  naked} 
Body  compressed;  Skin  very  tender;  Tail  short;  Flesb 
savonry ;  Food  in  marshy  places,  fish,  marine  uisects,  moUuscig, 
&c.;  ^BST  chiefly  on  land,  sometimes  on  trees ;  mode  of  pair- 
ing varioDs. 


36 


littTHODVC^rioir. 


*  WUh  f«Uf  tois. 


71  Platalea.     Spoonbill,  5 

72  Palamedea.Screamery  t 
72*  Gariama.    Cariama,    -  1 

75  Mycleria.  Jabirn,  -  6 
74  Canci'oma,  Boat-bill,  1 
'75  Scopus.       Umbre^     -  1 

76  Ardea.         Heron,      -  3 

77  Erodia.  •     Erody,      -  3 

78  Tantalus.    Ibis,        -  32 


Id 

56 


79  Numeoins.  GfirleMr, 

90.Scolopax.     Snipe,    .« 

81  Tiinga.     ,  Sand-piper^  76 

85  Glareola.    Pratincole,      7 

86  Rallas.        Kail^ 

87  Parra.         Jacaria,    - 

88  Galiinoula.  Gallinule, 

89  Vaginalis.    Sheath-bill, 

90  Cereopsis. '  Cereopsis, 


27 
11 
41 

1 
1 


•  • 


With  three  toes  pUced  forwards. 


82  Charadrtns.  Plover,     -    44 

83  Cursorins.   Coarser,    -      4, 


84  Hitemato-  >  (  Oyster- 


i 


pas.         y  c    catcher. 


ORDO  VIII. 

GRALliB  PlNNATIPEDBS. 


ORDER  VIII. 

Waders  with  Pinnated 
Feet. 
Bill,  Body,  ahd  Food,  as  in  the  fbrmer ;  Feet  made  for 
KVftdiDg,  ntiked  more  or  less  above  the  knees ;  ToES  cloven,  bnt 
pinnated  er  webbed  the  whole  of  their  length ;  NbsT  large,  of 
leaves,  grass,  or  water  plants,  in  moist  gronnds,  and  often  close 
to  the  wafer ;  monogamous. 
91  Phalaro- 


pns.       }  Phalarope, 
9^  Pteropos.    Fiu-foot,    - 


7 
2 


93  Fnlica.        Coot,    ^  -      5 

94  Podiceps.    Grtbe,    -      15 


ORDO  IX.  ^    ORDER  IX. 

Palmipedes.  Web-footed. 

Pedibus  lotigittriluSf  With  long  kga. 

Bill  various  ;  Body  rather  depressed,  conic;  the  Flesh  of 
the  young  savoury ;  Legs  very  long,  made  for  wading  ;  Thighs 
naked  the  greater  part  of  the  length  ;  Toes  fnimtslierbalf  way 
with  a  membrane;  Food  obtained  from  the  water,  as  small 
fish  and  insects ;  Nest  placed  on  tlie  ground  ;  monogamous. 
95  Recnrvi 


4 
1 


97  Phcenicop.  J  Flamingo, 
terus.        S  ^ 


2 


.   "•■  ]  A'voset,      • 
rostra.    )  * 

96  Corrira.       Courier, 

Pedibus  brevioribus,  fVith  short  legs. 

Bill  smooth,  covered  with  a  skin  enlarged   at  the  base'; 
Feet  made  for  swimming  ;  Shins  short,  compressed';  theToBs 
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UDhedbya  membrant ;  Body  fat;  Skim  tcnaciniiSY  covared 
with  excelleDt  featlMrs;  Fi.t8B^  for  the  mo9tpart,  sa^oary; 
Food  watar-plants,  fishes,  reptites;  Natt  chiefly  oa  thesroajidy 
seldom  on  trees ;  the  mother  rarely  broods  the  young ;  for  (he 
moat  part,  polygamous. 

98  DioDie- )  AiUofrA.«         A  I  1^^  Procellaria.Petrel,    -  SO 
dpa.     5  '^^^a^foss;        *  |  jo6  Mergus.    Merganser,      5 


99  Alca.         A  Ilk,        -  13 

100  Uria.         Guillemot,  6 

101  Colynibnii,PWer.       -  9 

"'%;.}«•'•■"«-.  > 

103  Sterna.     Tern,      *  46 

104  Larns.       Gall,      -  i? 


107  Anas.         Duck,  145 

lOS  Aptea-  )  n* 

odjtes.  [  P'"S"'"'  -    « 

109  Pelecanus.  Pelican,        39 

110  Piiaeton.   Tropic  Bird,  4 

111  Plotus.       Darter,     •     5 


It  may  be  here  useful  to  the  student  to  observe,  that  in 
the  preceding  arrangements,  the  Orders  and  Genera  have 
but  one  name  for  each,  respectively;  as,  for  example, 
AcciPiTRES  or  the  Hawks,  and  Falco  or  the  Falcon  genns. 
Naturalists  have,  however,  found  it  extremely  convenient, 
in  describing  the  Species  of  each  genus,  to  give  tlie  generic 
and  th9  specific  name  together,  in  order  to  that  correctness 
of  identification,  without  which  our  science  would  be  vague. 
Thus,  to  distinguish  the  Golden  EagU  from  others  of  the' 
same  genus,  but  tpeeifically  diffbrent,  it  is  called  Falco 
Chryseeetos,  and  so  of  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Birds.  This, 
at  first  sight,  might  seetn  a  cumbrous  nomenclature,  but,  if 
it  be  examined  without  prejudice,  its  utility  will  be,  it  is 
presuir.eJ,  apparent.  Indeed,  in  our  Commoji  Nomenclature 
ofBh-ds,  wc  have  adopted,  !n  part,  a'  similar,  yet  by  no 
means  so  accurate,  a  method :  thus  Wc  haVo  the  House 
Sparrow  and  Hedge  Sparrow,  the  Woodlarh  and  Titlark,' 
tfie  Water  Hail  and  Land  Rail,  $*<?•  ^c.  Some  addltionaf 
observations  relative  to  this  subject  iviirbe  found  in  the 
Preface,  which  see. 
•  Hstvmg  adverted  to  several  -sySlettialic  'Arrangenrcrits  of 
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brakliology,  it  b  quite  necessary,  ia  «d  elementary  sketch 
like  the  present,  to  notice  oae^stili  more  recently  promul^ 
gated  by  Nicholas  Atlward  Yjoorb,  Esq.  m.a.  and  f.l^^ 
in  a  paper  by  bim  in  the  third  part  of  the  I4th  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  entitled^ 
**  Observations  on  the  Natural  Affinities  that  connect  the  Orders 
and  Families  of  Birds  r  and  also  in  several  explanatory 
papers  since  published  in  the  Zoological  Journal ;  as  well  as 
in  his  Lectures  at  the  Zoological  Society,  of  which  be  is, 
at  once,  the  effii^ient  and  learned  Secretary » 

In  the  first  paper,  Mr.  Vigors,  in  allowing  to  our  conti- 
nental neighbours  the  chief  merit  of  improving  the  science 
of  Zoology,  observes,  '^  that  Great  Britain  has  made  ample 
amends  for  the  tardy  adoption  of  the  more  philosophical  views 
of  tlie  science  in  tlie  masterly  use  to  which  she  applied  tliem 
when  once  adopted,  and  the  rapid  strides  by  which  she  «i 
once,  as  it  were,  outstripped  all  previous  research.  It  Ims 
been  reserved  for  one  of  her  sons  (Mr.  W.  S,  Mac  IsATy 
to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  sphere  of  animated  natmr^^^ 
and  to  bring  to  view  a  principle  that  pervades  all  her  work% 
as  lieautiful  as  it  is  comprehensive.  In  the  year  1819,  the 
enlightened  author  of  Horm  JSntomologiae  (Mr.  Mac  Lcay^ 
first  called-  the  attention  of  the  lovers  of  the.  science  to  n 
principle  which  he  discovered  in  a  minute  group  of  insects, 
and  which,  with  a  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  and  anacca** 
racy  of  execution  seldom  united  in  an  individual^  he  subse- 
quently followed  up  through  the  whole  range  of  animal  life.* 

Mr.  Vigors  then  refers  **  to  the  great  revolution  widch 
the  publication  of  these  principles  has  eficoted  in  Zoologfm 
The  system  which  has  been  traced  out  with  so  much  suocessy^ 
by  the  author  of  Hores  Entomologieee,  prevails  in  none  more 
conspicuously  than  In  those  of  ornithology," 

It  appears  that  this  new  system  depends  upon  what  has 
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been  Galled  the-Qutncry  arrangement  itf  Nature,  And  if  k 
dmn  indeetl  be  foand,  upon  subieqaent  and  more  extensive 
investigation,  that  this  arrangenient  exists  absolatelj  in  na- 
ture, the  discovery  of  It  will  be  of  inGnite  importaiiee  in  all 
our  Zoological  resparclics. 

In  accordance  tiitli  these  principles,  Mr.TiooRS  proposes 
to  arrange  the  Birds  in  gproops  of  fives,  thus: 

Pedibme  eonsiringentibus,      C  Raptor  as  or  Bird«  of  Pb  b v. 
Bird*  endowed  with  feet  form-<  Insbssqrbs    or    Pbkcujno 
ed  for  grasping.  C.     Birds. 

^  Rasorbs  or  Oalunaceous 

Bini»  endowed  with  ir««tioca-^»"^^,';f«»""    «'    ^^"^'^^ 
pable  of  grasping  .•  i  NAXATokss  or  Web-footci, 

^     Birds. 

To  understand  more  easily  this  arrangement^  two  dia- 
giafiis  (from  Mr.  Vigors*  paper)  are  subjoined  ;  one  of  tho 
above  families,  and  another  of  one  of  the  subdivisions  into 
which  Mr.  Vigors  proposes  to  arrange  Birds,^  The  six 
pf^mary  orders  of  Linnaeus  are  hy  Mr,  Vigors  converted 
into  /lory  by  placing  tlie  Picje  and  Passeres  together. 
SluA  baa  been  done,  as  it  appears,  in  accordance  with  na- 
ture ;  bi|t  Mr.  Vigors  quotes  Cuvier  as  couiitenancing 
this  nrraagemevt.  "Malgr^  tons  mes  efforts,'*  says  t^g 
cdebraied  naturalist,  <M1  m'a  M  impossible  d«  tfouver, 
mk  Pext^ricnr,  tti  a  I'int^ieur  aaeoo  carad^re  propte  k 
MfMrer  dcs  passereansL  ceux  dea  genres  comfMis  parml  lea 
Pi0m  d«  Linnaea^  qni  ne  aant  pas  grimpoars/' 
'  It  will  net  be  convenient  to  enter  late  minute  detaUs  of 
lia  arrangement  here ;  those  who  desire  more  information 


^  Altlioagh  this  is  the  general  character  of  this  division,  yet 
tfiere  wUI  he  fonad  in  it  many  exceptions.  Some  of  the  Ra^ 
«or|E8,  as  well  as  GRAtLAroassy  pereh,  and  consetptently 
grasp. 
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cooceming  it  will,  of  course,  qobsqU  Mr.  Mac  Leay,  «iid 
the  learned  aod  luminous  papers  of  Mr.  Vigors  before 
mentioned.  It  may,  however^  be  necensary  to  premise  ia 
reference  to  the  first  diagram,  tbat  one  of  the  families, 
the  Raptores,  is  still  incomplete ;  this  future  inquiry  may 
probably  fill  up.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  h^re  as  a 
singular  coincidence^  that  Mrs,  Barbauu>>  in  a  poem 
written  many  years  ago>  expressly  alludes  to  a  quinary  ar- 
rangement of  Birds  in  the  following  lines : 

'  '^  Who  the  varions  nations  can  declare 
Tbat  plough  with  busy  wing  the  peopled  air  ? 
These  cleave  the  crumbling  bark  for  insect  food;(/iM6«$orf 5.) 
Those  dip  the  crooked  beak  in  kindred  blood^;  (Raptores,} 
Some  haunt  the  rushy  moor, the  lonely  woods  ;(Gra//tt^«>re8.) 
Some  bathe  their  silver  plumage  in  the  fioods ;  (Natatorea.) 
Some  fiy  to  man,  his  household  gods  implore,  {Rafores,) 
And  gather  round  his  hospitable  door, 
Walt  the  known  call,  and  find  protection  there, 
From  alt  the  lesser  tyrants  of  the  air." 

By  this  arrangement,  the  ftrat  division  of  the  Whole  family 
ef  Birds,  consisting  of  Irsessores,  Raptorbs,  Rasorbs, 
Grallatorbs,  and  Na'tatorbs,  might  be  coa«idered  as 
Classb^,  the  divisien  of  each  of  which  lnt<| five  might  constitate 
Or&ers  ;  ttul  the  'division  of  each  of  these  again  hiio  iive 
might  copstitnte  the  Gcii era.  So  that,  if  the  £^p<ofe»;ftlioalcl9 
by  subseqnent  discovery^  be  completedi  the  Cla^sss, according 
to  tliis  arrangement,  will  be  Jhe;  the  Qruers  twff^y-fice ; 
and  \hp  Gbnrra  one /itcndred  tmd  twenty-five. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Mr.  Vigors  thinks,  by  his  observa* 
tions  in  his  Lectures  at  the  Zoological  Society,  the  qninary 
sysilem  is  applicable  to  the  more  minute  subdivisioos  of  natore; 
apd  that  the  genera  and  fl^pecies,  &c.  will  be  found  to  correspond 
in  similar  and  continuous  subdivision. 
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The  ArrmigenurU  rf  Birds 
Proposed  by  If  i€HOLAs  Ay LVfARD  Vigors^  Esq.  a.m.  f.l.s. 


Mr*  Vigors  divides  the  Falconida into  five  sub-families,  thus: 

JquiUmt  or  ike  EaCLETRtiK* 

Accipitrina  ortlie  Hawk  Tribe. 

Falconina  or  the  Falcon  Tribe. 

Buieomhia  or  the  Buzzard  Tribe. 

Mihfina  Of  the  Kite  Tribe. 
The  whole  of  the  Insessors  as  in  the  following  diagram. 
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Arrangenuni  qftkt  Percrers  hf  Mr:  Vigors. 


X    Stur. 

Ctfr.  X 

J  nida;. 

tjjdtf.  \ 

1              COHIROSTRBS.               1 

\  fVl»^/- 

Bvce- J 

\lida. 

nda./ 

^^^         ^^^    JLfUBkdtB,     _^^^'.     ^-^^^ 

/^           Si^.^^.^ 

— '^^  AompAttf.         >y^ 

DBNTIR08TRES.            1 

Pipri'  j 
Laiif*                  -  dig,  J 

1                 SCARSORBS* 

X,^     ceptdit,  ^^ 

>w      flif<».    ^ 

^>ii    <^^  SESSORES^^;>fcii<;^ 

y/jWMitf,          ^V 

y^Meiu    Nnia^^\. 

^                     HMlcy\ 

/pkagida  ?      tUthdm  r\ 

FlSftXROSTRBS.              1 

TBMUIR08TRB8.           ^ 

C>prt.                 Mwop*  I 

I    Promero'              Cumy-  i 

mMigiim*             ida,  J 

\     ptd€B.                  TtdaA 

V     HinnNlMiip.  y^ 

\      Tvemam.     y 

Then^  he  again  snbdivides  iDto/(«M;  amooR  which  we  find^ 
a9  «u6/amiiteff,  Merulina  or  the  Thrush  Tkibb:  OrtoUnaor 
the  Oriole  Tribb;  Sylviaiia  or  the  Warblkr  Trier; 
AUmdwa  or  the  Lark  Tribb,  &c.  &c« 

The  following^  h  the  arranfrement  of  the  Insbskores,  <ir 
Ptrehers,  according  to  Mr.  Mac  Leay's  plan  of  exhibiting 
a  leries  of  affinities. 
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Nwmml  Group, 
Ro8tri  pedisqne  structura  ma|i»     (  Dentiro«tres. 
perfect^.  \  Conirostres. 

Aberrant  Group.  ^  « 

uerfecti.  ^  Tenuirostres, 

periecu.  ^  Fisfcirostrei. 

•  Mr.  ViooRs  then  divides  the  Fissirostres,  as  will  be 
seen  io  the  last  diagram,  as  follows: — MtrnfMm  ;  ifiniii- 
Unidm;  Oiprimidgida ;  Todidit  r  HateyomdiB. 

And  he  adds,  •'  the  ranillies  which  coofipose  this  tribe  are 
distingiiished  from  those  of  all  the  others,  exoept  thel 
Tetmirotfres,  by  their  habit  of  feeding  on  the  wing.  From 
the  latter,  or  sdotorial  birds,  wbich  meet  them  at  one  of  the 
extremes  of  the  tribe,  and  of  which  the  t>pieal  families 
feed  also  on  the  wing,  they  are  distinguished  by  theit 
taimal  food,  which  they  take  by  tbetr  hills  or  In  the  g^pe 
of  .their  months ;  while  the  Temtiroitres  lite  chieiy  npoo 
y^etable  jaices,  which  they  extract  with  their  toogne.  The 
Fisnratirii,  depending  so  much  on  the  powers  of  theur  wings, 
exhibit  a  propoitional  defloieney  in  the  strength  of  their  legs*** 

There  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  converting  the 
terms,  proposed  by  Mr«  Vigors  (whoee  scientific  tact 
has  been,  in  this  respect,  peculiarly  and  very  happily  cxem« 
plified)  into  EnglM  ones ;  a  consideration  to  those  who  are 
concerned  in  the  introduction  of  a  mew  nomenolj^lnie  of  the 
first  importance.  Thus,  of  the  fire  CLASSES,  the  EujUcreM 
might  be  Rap'toRs  ;  InseuereSf  Insbb'sors  ;  RatareSf 
Ra'sors;  GraUtUareSf  Gralla'tors  ;  AktotofM,  Nata'tors* 
The  Quinary  subdivisions  oroRDBRs  composing  the  Raptors; 
may  be  Fal'conids,  Yvl'turids,  Stri'gids,  }  the 

Insesiors^  Drn'tirosts,  Con'irosts,  Fis'siROsrs,  Tenu'u 
ROSTfli,  and  Scan'sors  ;  the  Rasors^  Golvm'bids,  Pha* 
suN^iDS,  Cra'cxos,  Tetraon^xds,  and  Struthion'ids  ;  the 

CrMttort,    CHARAD'RJADS,    GrU'IOS,    AR'DEIDS,.  BAL'uDSr 
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iind  Scolopa'cids  ;  the  tiataton^  Lab'ids,  Pelecan^ids, 
Anat'ids;  Al'cads,  and  Colym'bios.  And»  again,  the  genera 
composing  the  FimrosU  may  be  Mer'opids,  Hirun'oinids, 
CAPRtMUL^GiDSy  To^Dibs,.  fuui.BAi^CYQN'ips,  and  90  adpo  of 
all  the  oth.er  genera.  The  singalar  of  any  of  the  preceding 
ivill  of  coarse  be  formed  by  the  simple,  omistton  of  tb^  ^ 
Thu0»  should  this  new  noipenolatnre  very  generally  pte* 
vail,  it  might  ultimately  supersede  all  other  wcrangementi^ 
ind  obviate»Jn  some. degree  at  least,  the  diffioulties  wiitch 
present  themselYCis  to  a  beginner  in  the  study  of  this  branch 
9f  Nftural  History*  We  could  prooeed  eten  fiirther  io 
the  use  of  the  preceding  t^ms :  the  minor  might  becomn 
an  adjective,  to  .1  he  ma  for:  and  Vulturid  Rapfor,  lUntiroti 
In$€98or^  Pkoiianid  MoMOVf  Semuor  Insestfir^  or  CuHuUd 
Semsor,  ire*  may  be  aptly. appMed^  and  voulct  cqnivey  nl 
91100  the  gjenmic  hn^i^rdinalf,  or  ordinal  nnd  cUunip  fson^ 
neotioB^  mutMiii  muttmdii. 

It  may  be  observed  here  as  a  carioos  fact^  that,  b^  far  thn 
greater  number  of  the  Pie  and  Sparrow  tribe  in  this 
oonntry,  and  perhaps  elaewhere»  generally  lay  five  eggs ; 
the  Rook^  the  Crew,  the  Hedgt'Spurrow%  OMfinth^  Blmek^ 
hirdf  TAruiky  |t«  4*0.  Those  who  are  advocates  of  the 
QMinmy  arrangement  will  doubtless  advance  thia  in  c(»* 
K(dl>oration  ofthe  systemw 

These  then  are  the  chief  arrangements  which  offer  aa 
most  wortliy  of  notice  in  the  study  of  the  Natural  History 
9i  Birds.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  no  one  wpdem 
has  yet  appeared  which,  by  its  utility  and  shnplicily^  pro- 
mises to  supersede  all  others.  It  is  however  very  probable 
that  the  primary  arrangements  proposed  by  Mr.  Yiqors  wiH 
ultimately  prevail ;  bat  ingenious  as  those  arrangementa 
are,  in  an  elementary  work,  like  the  present,  it  does  not  be*- 
come  mo  to  adopt  them  io  the  exclusion  of  others  which 
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have  yet  considerable  hold  of  the  pnblio  mind.  I  iDUBt 
coDtent  myself  with  exhibiting,  I  hope,  a  faithful  sketcli 
of  the  science  as  it  actually  existsi  rather  than  of  what  1 
could  wish  it  to  be, 

I  take  leave  of  this  part  of  my  subject  by  cautioning  the 
student  not  to  attribute  too  much  importance  to  any  system 
of  ornithology;  against  devoting  too  much  attention  to  the 
means  instead  of  the  end,  which,  of  course,  is  the  aeqviiiiion 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  forms,  colours,  hMts^songSfOnd  uton* 
ners,  of  Birds;  and  lest,  in.  so  doing,  be  should  incur  the 
censure  of  St.  Pierrb,  ''  Nos  ornilhologistes,  enckainis  ftar' 
leur  methodesy  ne  songerU  qu*  a  grossir  leur  catalogue,  etne 
eonoissent,  dans  les  oiseaux,  que  les  pattes  et  le  hea  Ce  n*est 
point  dans  Us  nids  qu"  Us  les  obsirveni,  mats  d  la  ckasse  et 
dans  leur  gibecieri^* 

.  From  the  limits  to  which  I  am  confined,  it  will  be.  quite 
impossible  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  the  anatomy 
of  Birds;  but  it  may  be  observed  general ly,  that  their 
different  structures  admirably  correspond  to  the  very  differ- 
ent fufictions  for  which  they  are  adapted*  The  palmate 
feet  of  tlie  Water-birds  enabling  them  to  move  onr  and  in 
that  element  with  dexterity ;  .thet&ifig'^  of  many  of  the  land 
Birds,  particularly  of  the  Eagle,  the  Pigeon,  and  SumUIow, 
enabling  them  to  take  swift  and  long  flights  with  the 
greatest,  ease;  while  again,  those  whose  chief  characteristic 
is  running,  such  as  the  OrtrtcA  or  struthious  tribe,  have  their 
legs  and  feet  well  adapted  for  such  purposes,  their  wings 
being  comparatively  of  little  use.  While  others  again,  such 
as  ma|iy  of  the  Waders^  and  some  of  the  Perehers,  both  fly 
and  run  witli  conaiderahle  speed.  .  . 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Birds  is,  of  course,  the 

*  Etudes  dekL  iVafurc,  torn,  itt.,  page  506,  Hambtirgh  edit.  1797. 
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covering:  of  Feathers.  Of  these  there  are  thr^e  kinds,-^ 
the  i>ot&'n,  most  abundant  in  the  aqoatic  tribes,  particnfarly 
iUcDiufk^  Goose,  Eider  Duck,  jrc. ;— ^the  small  featberSv 
which  fall  over  each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof,  and  thns 
cfindnct  away  the  waiter; — and  the  quills;  these  laf^t  form 
the  wings  and  the  tail,  the  largest  of  which,  in  the  wingrs 
are  called  primary^  and  are  usually  about  eight  or  ten  in 
number;  tlie  smaller  are  termed  secondary ;  and  the  smallest , 
by  so^e  naturalists,  are  called  tertial.  From  the  first  kind, 
the  primaries,  most  of  our  writing  pens  are  obtained  ;  and,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  these  vary  much  in  their  shape  and 
size,  so  that  those  conversant  with  the  quills  of  Birds,  ge« 
ncrally  know  and  esteem  the  third  quill  for  a  writing  pen  as 
the  best ;  it  being  one  of  the  longest  and  largest. 

The  feathers  of  birds  are,  in  general,  renewed  annually ; 
the  process  of  renewal,  termed  moulting^  takes  place,  it  is 
said,  generally  during  the  autumn  and  winter ;  and,  by  the 
return  of  spring  it  is  completed,  and  the  plumage  looks 
fresh  and  beautiful.  It  is  also  in  some  birds  considerably 
altered  in  colour  at  certain  seasons,  particularly  that  in 
wliicfa  the  operation  of  procreation  takes  place;  so  that, 
without  an  acquaintance  with  the  fact,  the  birds  would  not 
at  such  times  be  at  all  recognized  as  the  same  seen  at 
another  season;  and,  generally,  it  maybe  stated  that  the 
plumage  of  all  birds,  in  European  climates  at  least,  is  moat 
vivid,  intense,  and  striking,  in  the  spring,  as  if  nature  de* 
signed  that  the  season  of  love  should  be  that  in  which  health, 
vigor,  and  beaut} ,  may  ut  once  predominate. 

Some  of  the  annually  migratory  birds,  such  as  the  Nighi^ 
inhale,  Mr.  Sweet  informs  me>  moult  twice  in  the  3  ear, 
n»mely,  in  spring  aiid  autumn  1  the  reason  for  this  would 
seem  to  br,  that  as  such  birds  take,  most  probably,  ]on|^ 
flights,  both  at  their  coming  and  departure,  their  fcatbera 
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arc  flieo  in  the  best  condition  for  such  joiirnies*  But  on 
this  subject,  as  well  aa  on  niimeroiiB  others  in  Natural 
History,  we  want  a  record  of  more  ob&erved  facts  relntive 
to  Birds  in  their  Natural  Statb. 

.  The  Dioolting  sieason»  however,  of  Wild  Ducks^  WM 
Geese^  Teals,  Widgeaus,  and  other  waier  fowl^  seems  to  bfli« 
by  an  act  of  parliament  relative  to  tliese  Birds,  (10  G*  %  c. 
32,}  from  June  I  to  October  I ;  and,  certainljr,  it  appears 
more  natural  und  agreeable  to .  the  bird  that  ils  feathers 
should  be  shed  when  the  weather  is  warm  than  at  any  otbtr 
period.  The  time  in  which  this  process  takes  place  may  lie, 
and  freqnenlly  is,  considerably  altered  by  art  and  do- 
mestication. 

Birds  are  sometimes,  during  this  natural  process,  very 
much  indisposed  ;  at  least  those  in  confinement  are  so.' 
The  bird-catchers  of  London  have  a  method  of  producing 
an  artificial  moulting  of  Birds,  by  shutting  them  up  io  a 
dark  cage  for  a  month,  with  little  or  no  food,  closely  wrapt 
up  in  woollen,  allowing  their  dung  to  remain  to  increase 
the  heat.  This  process  is  called  stopping.  By  it,  1  ua* 
derstand,  many  a  suffering  bird  is  destroyed ;  but,  it  is  said, 
the  song  and  plumage  of  those  liho  survive  are  much  im^ 
proved  by  the  operation.  Words  are  inadequate  to  desig* 
nate  the  cruelty  and  folly  of  such  practice. 

As  connected  with  the  feathers  of  Birds,  it  may  also  be 
appropriate  to  observe  here,  that  they  have  a  gland,  or  ratlicf 
tn^o  glands,  united  by  one  excretory  duct,  on  the  rump, 
about  which  grows  a  small  tuft  of  feathers  somewhat  Jike  « 
painter's  pencil.  In  these  glands  is  secreted  a  mucous  oil, 
which  can  be  pressed  out  by  the  bill't>f  the  binl.  Whenever 
therefore  the  feathers  are  discomposed,  the  bird,  turning  its 
head  backNvard,  catches  hold  of  the  gjands  witii  its  bill,  and 
forces  out  the  oil.  with  which  it  anoints  the  feathers,  and 
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replaces  tbem  in  dae  order.  Domestic  birds  are  not  fai^ 
oisli^d  with  so  large  a  portion  of  ibis  (laid  as  those  wbich 
live  in  the  open  air.  The  featbersof  the  former  are  pervfons 
to  every  shower^  while  Swans,  Geese,  Ducks,  and  all  those 
which  live  npon  the  water,  have  tlieir  feathers  dressed  with 
the  oil  from  the  first  day  of  leavini;  the  shell :  where  thk  oil 
abounds,  it  usaally  renders  the  bird  rank,  and  sometimes 
very  unpalatable  as  food . 

Thomson,  in  his  Sprmff,  thus  alladea  to  this  oleous 
unction : 

^'  Hnsh'd  iD  short  suspensei 
The  plnmy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil, 
To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off, 
And  wait  the  approaching  sign  to  strike  at  once 
Into  the  general  choir." 

These  oleous  glands  become  sometimes  diseased  and  to* 
mefied ;  the  complaint  is  commonly  denominated  the  Pip, 
ft  is  generally  remedied  by  a  simple  puncture,  by  which 
the  collected  fluid  may  be  dischai^ed. 

The  Bones  of  birds  v^ry  in  many  particulars  from  those 
of  the  mammalia.  The  chief  difference,  however,  is, 
timt  of  the  Sternum  or  breast-bone,  which' covers  not 
only  what  is  called,  in  the  mammalia,  the  thoracic  viscera, 
but  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  intestines. 
This  bone,  in  all  the  birds  which  fly,  is  distinguisbed  by  h 
long  ridge  or  keel,  to  which  muscles  may  be  and  are  at- 
tached, to  facilitate  their  flight ;  that  this  keel  is  for  such 
purpose  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  in  birds  which  do  not  fly, 
the  Ostrich  for  instance,  the  keel  in  the  sternum  is  altogether 
wanting.  The  cervical  vertebrae  are  also  much  more  nu- 
merous in'  birds  than  in  the  mammalia,  arising,  of  course, 
from  their  greater  length  of  neck.    And  the  rings  in  the 
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TraciieB>  which  in  man  -do  not  amount  to  twenty,  in  the 
Ofllrich  lately  difieoted  at  the  Zoologioal  Society,  it  was 
about  four  feet  long,  and  Ihe  lings  in  it  were  more  thto  two 
hmdred^  The  MUnmrn  in- the  Ostrich  is  not  orily  without 
the  keel»  bat  it  is  exceedingly  small  when  OMilpared  to  its 
liae  in  that  of  other  Birds. 

Attboagh  Bkds  have  only  two  legs,  yet  the  bones  of  their 
wings,  when  examined  anatomically,  correspond  in  a  great 
degree  with  the  fore  limbs  of  many  of  the  manunalia.  It  is 
chiefly  in  their  use  and  covering  that  they  differ  from  qaa- 
driipeds  and  man.  Bbt  the  bones  of  Birds  diffibr  in  anothct 
parlicohur,  namely,  they  aris  most  of  them  hollow,  and  have 
commnnication  with  the  air  cells  in  their  bodies,  by  which 
they  are  rendered  more  buoyant. 

Birds  have  no  external  ears,  a  few  of  the  Owl  tribe  ex- 
cepted, atthdngh  their  organs  of  A«artfi^  are,  beyond  question, 
acnte,  as  their  Various  notes  and  modulations  of  sound 
sufficiently  evince.  It  has,  however,  been  supposed,  that 
they  have  no  idea  of  httmwHjff  as  they  never  sing  in  concert ; 
they  nevertheless  imitate  sounds  with  great  facility;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  Mr.  BABRmoTON  (see  below,)  thinks  a// the 
notes  of  seng  birds  are  tmiffflfMw.  It  is  chiefly,  I  appre- 
hend, en  this  sense,  and  on  that  of  tif^,  that  birds  depend 
for  their  safety  and  preservation.  The  touchy  Uuit,  and  smeH, 
beings  tn  the  generality  of  the  tribe  of  a  secondary  order. 

The  organ  efnneii  is  said  in  the  Gmmet  to  be  wanting; 
botf  in  most'blrdi,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
organ  is  absent ;  yet,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  this  sense  is  active  in  the  rapadout  tribes, 
particularly  the  V%Unrty  some  late  observations  seem  dis- 
tinotly  to  show  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  prey,  the  Valturc 
is  goided  by  bis  sight  rather  than  by  his  smell.  Still  there 
it  reason  to  beHeve»  that  many  of  the  rapacious  tribe  are 
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aa0istedindiiK^?eriiig]|heiipr^by  t^Mnipof  9ai«U.  See 
forwards  ao  an^qdc^e  of  the  ]^l«  leMtted  ks  Bb**  Bioqkau 
While  tho  iottfiK  *f^h  umI  mmq/^  of  Birda  geiiersl^>  are 
certainly  mi  loi  lh«^  fii»t  order»  iheir  $ig,hi  if  e^itrfflpieljf 
i^sqte.  The  MwifKmA  elhem  of  the  Ftih^  gfWM*  ea«,  at 
a  considerable  distance,  discern. unfiiun^,  a  larkg  or  a 
,mQ«a«^  upmi  ih€»  ffoundy  and. pounce  upoA  il  with  oeieiity 

.ai4  certaii^K* 

Anatomiate  baye,  it  is  said,  obsenre4  in  the.eiy^  of  Birdira 
partic^ijUr  e^ipanaiov  of  the  optio  nevve^  which  rendera  the 
unpressiop  of yisihie  objeota more ^i^d  anddialinct*  To 
prol)eet  the  eje>  and,  peihaps*  also  to  voderate  its.  extri^EBe 
sefisibilily,  this  oigan  is  fiqrmshed  in  naai^  birds  with  what 
is  called  a  nictitating  memhrmnef  with  which  the  bird  oai^ 
at  will,  caver  the  pupil  of  the  eye  while  the  eyelida  reqjHun 
.^pen ;  and.  hence  the  ISagte,  and  somOi  ether  hirds»  are 
ei^ed  to  heart  by  the  aasiatance  of  this  ooTering,  the 
strongest  light  of  the  aan. 

Birds  have  neither  epigUfUigf  diapkragmt  srtmwy  hUddurt 
nor  Mcrotump 

The  hMgMf  which  are  two  red,  oUong,  spongy  hodies* 
attached  in  the  thorax  chieiy  to  the  spinal  Qobivm,  are 
not  divided  Into  lobes ;  they  are  eoiered  ii^ith  a  vembrffif^ 
or  pieuroy  which  commvnioateA  by  n^y  openings  with 
large  vesicles  or  air  bags,  that  are  dispersed  over  the  ah*- 
dooien  as  well  as  the  thorax.  By  these»  birds  can,  at  piea- 
si^re,  render  their  bodiea  more  baoyant,  and  thus  ascend  te 
a  considerabie  height,  or  shim  along  in  .the  air  witl^a,^leril^ 
that  far  oatstxips  the  swiftest  steed.  The  cavii^  of  the 
thorax  of  birds  is  mach  larger  in  proportion  thaathatof 
other  animals,  aMich  of  whiah  ia  not  filled  with  the  ta^pr^ 
bat  with  air.  Tbifi,  and  the  thin  porons  aatHre  of  t^eir 
bonea>  many  of  which  are  &H»d  with.aic  inetead  of  nuMrrow, 
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and  IB  several  instattMs  eMmiinino»ie  diftotly  wftb  tiie 
11109%  addy.  of  coQMe,  to  their  laeilily  of  li^lit.  £ven  tbe 
boMs  of  the  0«tri«fa>.  adthong^h*  tfrit.  bird,  oannot  fly»  m» 
hollow ;  and  he  is  also  rnrnished  with  air  vesicles  stinilar 
to  oilier  biids^  wkicb-y  notiieilistaading  be  eannot  leafve  tfae 
eartt,  enaible  bun,  by  iiM  assisianee;  of  bis  powerfol  and- 
mliscidar  lege,. to  vun  with  aatoniabniK.  swiAoeaa^  Mr. 
GiLBBN  MiforBiediis  lb  liia  Laeiures  oa  f;h€  tompmn^iipi  omi- 
tomyqfBirdi  at  tAa  OoUtpe  of  Skf'g£em,  (April,  1897,)  tbi^t 
m  p9tmff.  binds  a  aledttyiiry  aubstance  was  often'  dbseivablo 
IB  the  boDes^  hot  that,'  aa-tbejl  g^rew  up  to  mat«ffiiy»  it  bo* 
cameabsofbed,  aqdithe bone  empty. 

It  amy  be  ataM,  tod,,  that  tbe  hiood  of  Birda  is  generatty 
of  m  brightet  eoloar,  and  warmer,  tha»  thai  fbimd  ia  the 
aMdMoalia,  and  thai  it  circekKtes  with  much  more'  rapidity. 
While  tbe  Hcrie  has-  about  ybrty  pulsatij^na  in  a  mioiate, 
mum  fratt  Mneaty  to  eighty,  in  Birds  thi^j  varf  from  ant  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  ten.  From  the  extreme  mobility 
and  activity  of  Bhrds^  it  would  seem  that  they  are  mere 
bigblji  oxjgenoted  thaa  otfaer  animals ;  in  addition  to  wbicb 
it  may  bo  meationed,  that  Bwdk  aonsumo  more  food  io  pro* 
portion  to  their  size,  in  a  given  period,  than  any  other  raeo 
of  animals* 

Ferbapa,  however,  one  of  tbe  most  striking  pecntiarlties 
itt  Hie  aoatomieal  structure  of  Bitds  is  tbe  etomtKh.  In  those 
vHhose  food,  consisfs  prioctpaUy  of  gram  aad  seeds^  tfae 
stsmach  iaciartiiaginoos,  and  oovered  with  very  strong  mua> 
eies:  in  this  slate  it  is  called  a  gizzard.  This  struotnre 
iry,  i»  order  that;  by  its  strong  action,,  the  food 
be  comminuted ;  but,  besides  this,  birds  with  sucb 
stoBMwIis  piek  up  and  swallow,  occasionaUy,  small  gravel 
stones,  which  assist  tbe  prooess  of  oomminution.  In  a  state 
of  natnre,  tbe^  quantity  of  gravei  taken  in  is  regulated,  no 
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donbty  by  the  seDsation  of  the  stomsch ;  bat  in  domesticated 
animalB  this  facblty  is  sometimes  derang^ed.  Yoang^  Dnoks 
haye  been  known  to  take  so  mach  gravel  as  to  prodace 
death. 

On  the  contrary  to  tbose  Birds  that  are  camivorotis  or 
piscivbrousy  a  membranaeeoui  stomach .  is  given,  which 
more  resembles  that  of  camivorons  qnadrupeds;  the  di* 
gestion  of  snch  Birds  being  more  accelerated  by  the  gastric 
juice  than  by  the  action  of  the  stomach  itself. 

Those  Birds  belonging  to  the  first  class  digest  or  retain 
every  substance  taken  in ;  and  those  which  eject  or  disgorge 
innutricious  matter  unavoidably  taken  in,  such  as  feathers, 
far,  bonesj&c.  belong  to  the  second  class,  conspicuous  fin  the 
Eagle  and  Owl  tribes,  and  those  also  that  feed  on  fish. 
The  inmutridoui  matter,  termed  CatUngi^  which  is  ejected 
by  Eagles,  Owls,  &c.  descends*  most  probably  no  farther 
than  the  crop  in  which  the  nutritive  from  the  innutritive 
portion  of  the  food  is  separated. 

It  ought  also  be  mentioned,  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  rapacious  birds  seldom  or  never  drink.  Eagles,  Hawks, 
and  Owls,  were  kept  by  Colonel  Montagu  for  years 
without  tasting  water. 

Besides  the  stomach,  most  Birds  have  a  membranous 
sac,  capable  of  considerable  distension ;  it  is  usually  called 
a  Crop,  (by  the  scientific  Inglumes,)  into  which  the  food 
first  descends  after  being  swallowed.  This  bag  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  gjanivorons'  tribes  immediately  after 
eating.  Its  chief  use  seems  to  be  to  soften  the  food  before 
it  is  admitted  into  the  gizzard.  In  tfoung  fowls  it  becomes 
sometimes  preternaturally  distended,  while  the  Bird  pines 
for  want  of  nourishment.  This  is  produced  by  something  in 
the  crop,  snch  as  straw,  or  other  obstructing  matter,  whidi 
prevents  the  descent  of  the  food  into  the  guszard.    In  anoli 
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a  cue,  a  longitn^nal  incinoa  niAy  be  made  in  the  cropi  its 
conteats  remoyed,  and,>  the.  inoiuon  beings  aewed  up,  the 
fowl  willy  in  general,  do  well. 

Another  curioos  fact  relative  to  this  subject  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Brookes,  when  lectnring  on  Birds  at  the  ZooUfgieal 
Sodettfj  May  1827.  He  had  an  JBagle»  which  was  at 
liberty  in  his  garden :  happening  to  lay  two  dead  rats^ 
which  had  been  poisonedt  nnder  a  pewter  bason,  to  which 
the  Eagle  coaki  have  access^  bat  who  nevertheless  did  not 
see  .him  place  the  rats,  under  it»  he  was  sorpiised  to  sc^, 
some  time  afterwards;  the  crop  of  the  Bird  ednsiderably 
distended;  and  finding  the  rats  abstracted  from  beneath  the 
bason;  he  concinded  that  the  Eagle  had  devonred  them. 
Fearing  the  conseqneaces,  he  lost  no  time  in  opening  the 
crop,  took  oat  the  rats,  and  sewed  op  the  incision:  the 
Eagle  did  well  and  is  now  alive.  yA  proof  this  of  theacnte* 
ness  of  smell  in  the  Eagle,  and  also  of  the  facility  and  safety 
with  which,  even  in  grown  Birds,  the  operation  of  opening 
the  crop  may  be  performed. 

The  rapacious  Birds,  and  some  others  not  granivoroas,  have 
also  crops,  hot  they  vary  considerably  in  form,  and,  of 
coarse,  in  sisse.  The  crop  of  the  Pigeon  is  peculiar,  con- 
sisting of  two  divisions ;  the  secretion  in  which,  at  certain 
times,  is  not  less  peculiar  than  its  structure.  It  appears 
that,  as  soon  as  tlie  young  Birds  are  hatched,  a  whitish-aslu 
coloured  fluid  is  there  secreted,  both  in  the  male  and  fe- 
male, in  abnndanee,  with  which  they  feed  for  some  time  Hie 
young  before  they  feed  them-  with  grain ;  so  that,  although 
Pigeon's  fnilk  would  be  considered  a  solecism,  yet  this  fluid 
seems  to  be  very  much  like  milk  in  its  properties^  The 
Pigeon,  when  at  maturity,  1$,  perhaps,  the  most  purely  gnu 
nivorousof  all  the  tribes  of  Birds.  But  many  of  the  grani- 
voroas Birds  feed  their  younjf  with  iiuftU  and  warmt,    In<* 
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dked,  tbeiii  are  ^evf  few  ,BMi«  ^meMif  esteemed  ^fponl* 
voroQt,  that  we  wholly  eo.  The  comoum  Cock  and  Mem^ 
although  devouriDg  much  graio»  deTour  Jilie  many  wonM 
aad  fliei;  sod,  unquestionably,  if  left  to  thmnselvesy  would 
direct  the  attetition  of  their  yotmg  to  Mch  laod.  Aad 
although  the  chicken  of  the  eotmnon  hen  will  pick  up  and 
digest  grain,  yet,  it  may  be  stated,  genemtly,  that  animal 
fiKHl  is  most  suitable  to  tery  young  birds.  The  nason  for 
this  is  apparent :  animal  food  most  reatHly  aesMBitntea  with 
the  fluids  of  their  bodies  with  the  least  efforts  of  tiie  dtseatm 
powers,  in  this  respect,  therefore,  birds  do  not  dMer  wwj 
essentially  from  the  mammalia. 

In  conoexion  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  here« 
that»  in  most  birds,  the  eanal  between  the  crop  md  giznard 
enlarges  considerably  before  it  opens  into  the  lastHiamed  re- 
eeptable:  this  enlargement  is  named  the  PrmmUrieuhi ; 
its  shape  <raries  greatly  in  different  burds;  but,  in  all,  it  eon* 
tains  numerous  glands,  In  which  is  secreted  an  acid  lienor 
that  mixes  with  the  food,  and,  doubtless,  greatly  assists  the 
piocess  of  digestion ;  and  is  of  course  analogous  to>  if  not 
Identically  the  same  as,  tlie  y«#frtc  jmiee  found  in  the  stomaob 
of  the  nMrnmalia, 

7he  structure  of  the  ittukM  6t  birds  is  also,  partieularly 
in  those  of  the  saagiierSf  peculiar ;  Acre  being  a  larynx  botb 
al  the  top,  or  bpening,  into  the  month,  and  another  at  the 
bottom^  just  before  the  trachea  separates  into  two  divisions, 
to  communicate  with  the  right  and  left  lung;  It  is  in  the 
hwir  larynx  that  the  chief  arrangement  is  found  by  whiob 
those  Tarieties  and  niceties  in  sound  are  produced,  so 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  notes  of  oor  singing  birds, 
and  for  which  it  Is  so  Ingeniously  and  cuiiomriy 
adapted,  but  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  deseribe. 
The  trachea   is  also,   in  some  others  of  the  tribe,  pe- 
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caliar  ia  aaotbef  respeoi   Boe  the  fteooitel  of  the  IhrnmrnU^ 
Her&ny  note  23»  Part  I.       .      . 

Tke  Iwer  is  lan^est  im  tbpse  birds  wbose  resi^stor^  organs 
B^e  the  ieasti  }mi^  Mr*  Grbbn^  in  tnLettmei  at  th$ 
CoH^^  rf  Sur^tm  before  attjoded  lo,^  coiyectnres  HoMX  tbe 
oAioe  of  tbat  viicns,  (nqt  onljf  :Hft  bii4i»  bitt  abo  in  tbe  difiiU 
oMiltiit)  besidea  its  fcoown  one  of  seetetkig  the  bilev  ii  U 
^eet  49me  f^attriml  etotg-e  in  ike  libeify  IumI»  theooe,  be 
eonsideffs  it  as  a  anbiMdiary  or  veBtial  litos*     • 

Tbs  Mi§9rbmt  wnnU  in  birds  arise. from  the  viliotisoaat 
of  the  intestiaes  io  a  aiaular  way.  to  those  in  tie  teananaiia. 
Here  afski,  Mr.  Gbben  tbidks«  that  tbsgr  gife  iont  tbeir 
oowlffBits  to  tbe  blood  not  only  iQr  jneeiia  of  tbetA0r«ie:diMrt 
bat  wAm  bjr  rnm^f  9lkn\^9mmi$n»atti9m  whi6h.  they  ha^  im 
different  parts  of  Ibe  Jbodjr.  with  tho  toum.* 

Themis  no  doiibti  boipefver,  that  the  food  as  well  as  the 
natural  hsy ts  of  birds  omj  be  gi^ailjr  altered  by  domestioat- 
tien»  as  well  as  other  eaases ;  when  a  o^itespottdiag  ehaqge 
IB  the  stme^ire  of  tbe  stomaohmaj  be  presnme^  and  hasbeen 
ocoasionaily  obseried.  Eagles  have  been  'supported  wholly 
on  bread«  Mr.  Sodibby  informs  me^  tbat  tMHne  lads  having 
taken  a  youqg  Owl  in  tbe  nefgbboarhood  of  Sttmiek  Xaftt, 
they  fed  him  with  fishy  whieh  he  liked  well  and  ttnwve 
upon.  Mr.  tkwTHBY  thinks  this  ftct  indioative  of  the  same 
sympathy  or  kindred  likings  as  Ihose  of  tbe  oat  ^^botli  it  is 
well  known  feed  upon  mice.  The  youths  living  beside  tbe 
la^,  and  being  fond  of  fishing,  they  bodld  take  sm^  perch 

*  t*his  was  mentioned  by    Mr.  Orbbn   in  his  Lectures, 

•ehiefly  ior  the  purpose  of  exciting  attention  tt>  tbe  conjecture ; 

namely,  tbat  not  only  In  birds,  bnt  also  in  mm,  the  absorbents 

poor  their  contMs  into  the  blood  by  utony  other  commttNtcsiioiit 

viUh  iiy  besides  tbkt  directly  of  tbe  ilwriuic  duet. 
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in  aDjrqaaiiiity,  and  thus  it  hap^^ned  that  the  Owl,for  con^ 
Tenience,  was  fed  upoD  this  |liet. 

Besides  such  changpes  in  their  food  prodaced  by  doniesti- 
catioDy  other  changes  from  the  sane' came  may  be  occa* 
simially  observed.  Some  of  the  aoni^  birds  will  wagatn^hi 
if  placed  ib  eonsideraMe  light.  This  may  be  seen  extsmpli* 
fied  in  some  of  Ibe  bird-shops  of  the  metropolis,  where,  fre- 
qaently^  not  on^y  io  the  spring,  but  also  in  the  month  of 
NoTcmber,  (I  haye  heard  them .  on  the  20th  of  this  last 
month,)many  of  the  song  birds  are  aa  lively  and  harmoniaos 
at  nine  o'clock  at  night  as  in  any  part  of  the  day. 

Birds,  having  no  nrinary  bladder,  as  above  stated,  do 
not  eject  the  flaid  secreted  in  the  kidneys,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  mammalia>  they  having  na  organ  for  such  purpose. 
The  kidneys  in  biidsiare  cunsidoraMy  elongated,  andnneb 
larger  in  proportion  to  their  siae  than  those  in  the  mamma- 
lia ;  this  enlarged  siae  has  been  sopposed  necessary  in  cob- 
seqnehce  of  tibere  being  little  ok  n^  tran^iration  by  the  skfat, 
much  of  the  fluids  which  pass  off  by  this-  process  io  the 
mammalia,  passing  off  in  bhrds,  it  issapposed,  by  meana 
of  the  kidneys;  bat  the  secretion  from  these  glands  is  dis- 
charged directly  from  them  into  the  reetnm,  and  thence 
ejected  with  the  feeees,  over  which  it  may  be  seen,  a 
whitish  substance,  that  afterwards  assumes  a  chalky  appear- 
ance. The  Ostrich  has,  however,  it  is  said^  a  sort  of 
urinary  Uadjier. 

The  manner  in  which  birds  sleep  may  also  be  noticed. 
The  Pie  and  Sparrow  tribe,  denominated  by  Mr.  YiooBS 
iNSESSOigss  or  Perchen,  usually  sleep  standing  on  one  leg 
upon  some  tree,  bush,  or  other  elevation,  with  the  head  , 
turned  bebiod^  and  the  bill  thrust  under  the  feathers  on  the 
back,  or  under  the  wing.  Indeed,  these  appears  to  be  the 
general  habits  of  the  whole  race  of  birds  in  regard  to  their 
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mode  of  resting  and  sleep :  for  tbe'Dni^  and  Ooose^'altbongfa 
they  do  not  pereh,  will  fFeqaen}ly  sleep  standing  on  ene  leg 
apon  the  ground,  with  their  heads  tamed  ronndi  and -the  hills 
under  the  wings.  The  common  Cock  and  *Hen,  although 
they  inTariably  perch,  if  a  perch  can  be  obtained,  do  net* 
when  sleeping,  rest  usually  on  one  leg,  but  they  sink  down 
with  their  bodies  opon  the  perch,  having  their  legs  com* 
pressed  nnder  them.  The  common  Field  Lark  sleeps  upon 
the  ground  with  his  legs  also  similmrly  compressed.  It  is 
probable  also,  that  all  the  tribe  of  birds,  even  thePercbers, 
occasionally  sink  down  with  their  bodies  resting  on  the 
perch  daring  thdr  soundest  sleep.  And,  what  is  very  re- 
markable in  the  structure  of  their  feet  and  legs,  the  greater 
the  weight  upon  the  muscles,  the  more  firmly  the  daws 
grasp  whatever  they  lay  hold  of;  hence  the  cause  that 
bntis  do  not  fall  down  in  sleep  although  most  of  thehr  senses 
are  dormant. 

The  motion  of  the  branches  of  trees  produced  by  the 
wind  increases,  doubtless,  the  disposition  for  sleep  in  many 
birds ;  this  may  be  exemplified  in  the  Common  Fowl :  for 
placing  its  bill  under  the  wing,  even  in  broad  daylight, 
and  swaying  it  to  and  fro  in  the  hand  for  a  very  short  time, 
will  produce  sleep:  a  beautiftil  proof  of  the  adaptation  of 
birds  to  the  function. 

Most  of  the  tribe  of  birds  sleep  during  the  night ;  but 
there'are  many  exceptions  to  this.  OwU  in  particular  are, 
during  the  night,  much  more  active  than  in  the  day ;  their 
sightf  similar  to  that  of  cats,  appears  to  S€Jrve  them  best  in 
the  dark.  Many  of  the  Duck  tribe  are  not  only  wakeftil, 
but  feed  during  the  night ;  so  also  do  the  G(Hii.iuekers. 
The  Nightingale,  and  a  few  other  song  bhds,  are  also 
wakeful  while  in  song,  duriiig,  at  least,  some  portion  bf  the 
night ;  and  even  the  Cuckoo  will  be  occasionally  found  a 


It  sbPiiid.  ta?  ift^d*.^)  that  m  «bn«fft  evory  specie^ tbe 
«ffhx9  p»Gi9U4rly  distipguifdied  fr'i^^b^^a/c;,  «o  tbat  t^ 
c<Hlivenia|it  witbilict  9qbk<^^»  readily  knqw  the  one  fropi  tbe 
«tb0r»  Tl)6  malfA  of  mm^  of  ll^r  tri&e  have  moro  gaudy 
anfl  viiri4  c€4ofir»  <mi  their,  ptmnagf ;  the  maie  is  alao  Y«ry 
«Afln  laiviqr.  thwi  tbp  li^male.  TM^  may  be  strikingly  seen 
itt  the  (79iaai09i  C^otcs^  s|im1  j|i«ii,  tb«t  T^r^,  aotl  the  fhautv^. 

In  tbe  rapofiia^  tfibe^t  oi|  the  eoiitfAry,  the  ftmaie  is 
g^peirally  larger  than  lhf(  mah.  Wilson  infornia  lu  that 
the  UmtiP  of  the.  iSlirta;  Vi1:giui^n^^,  or  G&B4.T  Qorkbo 
Qwx,y  i«  fiRpr  iaehea  l^ger  tbai^  tbe  mal« »  aiiiil  in  some  of 
tbo  J^a^con  gews  tbe.  difference  isjjpore  cona^derabl^  than 
thU. 

$0in«^9at  bowevev,  4^se  diatinguiabing  mark^  are  by 
no  means  ao  apparent.  The  Cock  BLACKBiap  is  knowA  ' 
ofai^Qy  by  bia  ii^t^a^ljf  y^Uow  hjiU,  and  theaupierior  black  jet 
of  bispluniag^e.  The  diatiiketioiii  bet weea  the  ff^  and  Cock 
TlHBiV^U  is  not  very  strongly  «nafked;  and  that  of  the  Coeh 
ai|d  Bf%  Pintado,  or  Guinea  Fowl/ is  so  slin^t*  that 
nothing  but  dose  obseryation  will  ascertain  it^  This  last 
bird  is  a  native  of  Africa^,  and  altboogh  domesticated  in 
this  country,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  acquires  the  babjits  andL  do* 
eilijty  of  the  Domesiie  Fowl.  The  female,  if  left  to  herself, 
iavariaibly  seeks  some  place  for  her  nest  distant  and  apart 
fro^^tbe  rest  of  tbe  poultry ;  and^i  what  is  very  remarkable, 
she  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  bare  ground.  This  bird 
doos  i^ottsoaform  itself  in  ita  habits  to  climate  like  spme 
otbers ;  heo^e,  in  England,  it  is  a  very  bad  protector  o£  its 
own  o^ri^g. 

^  The  pairing  of  birds  is  also  a  subject  which  deservesat- 
tentaon  in  their  Natural  History.    While  some  are  motw- 
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gmmms,  and  of  coarse  piir,  otbierB  ftre  pofygatiithu,  and ' 
never,  miless  ootnpetted,  eonfine  tlkem^elVM  to  iiidiVidOAl 
associRtioD. 

All  the  riipaeumi  tribeft  b^longf  to  the  InoilogatiiotiB  elais ; 
the  imme  tnfty  be  siid  of  tbe  Pereken  /  the  Pigem  tribe 
are  also  generally  mdii(]^amofis  ;  m  also  ftf»pear.to  be  all 
the  HmtMotff  clans ;  but  tb^^^iia^  birds  tmd.waderr^wtj 
in  this  reipeet ;  some  are  nioiiogamt>tts ;  olUrs  polygaitKms. 
Tbe  gallinaceotts  tribe  aire  generally  polyganrbus.  Alfbengb 
the  puerile  notion  that  birds  pair  on  Valeiilifte*s  day  in  this 
cottntry  ia  not,  of  course,  entitled  to  the  slightest  credit)  yet 
there  Is  no  qaestiotfy  however,  that  about  that  period,  or 
socMier  or  later  in  tlie  spring,  many  birds  cease  their  grega^ 
rioiis  association,  and  meet  only  in-paiTB  for  the  perfbrmaitoe 
of  tbe  important  office  of  incubation  and  rearing  Ibeir 
young.  Whether  this  association  in  pairs  conlinlie  for 
more  tiiMi  one  season  by  tlid  same  birds  does  not  appear  to 
l>e  yet  accurately  ascertained.  The  Gctckoo  is  also  !told  to 
be  a  pdygaraist ;  but  we  do  nof  yet  know  sufficient  of  the 
habits  of  this  bird. 

There  is  one  other  fact  relative  to  the  change  in  the  plu- 
mage of  birds  which  may  be  mentioned  here>  noteely,  that 
sonetimeti  the  femille  assumes  tlie  feathers  alid  appearance 
of  tbe  male  bird ;  this  has  been  noticed  ih  tb^  Common 
Hen,  tbe  Pea4ieo,  and  a  few  others  ;  and  as  this  change 
has  been  most  commonly  obserTed  in  old  birds,  it  has  been 
attributed  to  age  alone ;  but  some  late  observations  tend 
to  prove  thati  the  change  arises  from  some  disease  oV  the 
genital  organs  id  female  birdii :  for  sem«  ybung  female 
birds  b«vc  also  been  observed  with  male  feathers;  and 
dissections  in  at!  ffrove  the  diseased  state  of  these  organs. 

Although  the  PCittiOM  of  the  iNCtnrAtiON  cf  Birds  are 
^nerally  pretty  regular,  they  are  by  no  means  exactly  so, 
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oopsideraWe  TariatiooB  havipg  been  observed  in  tbem  when 
0|>portunitie8  have  been  taken,  or  have  oocarred,  for  such 
notice. 

It  appears  that,  when  Turkibs  have  sat  ofr  the  eggs  of 
the  Hen,  the*  dmation  has  been  from  seventeen  to  twenty^ 
seven:  days ;  the  same  bird  on  its  own  egga  from  twenty- 
six  to.  tw:enty*njine  days...  Hens  sat  on  Duekt'  eggs  from 
twenty-six  to  thirty-four  days;  on  their  own  eggs  from 
nineteen^  to  twenty-four  days.  Ducks  have  sat  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  days.  Gbesb  firom  twei^y-nine 
to  thirty^three  days.  Pigeons  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
days.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  ejbtended. observation 
will  shew  still  greater  irregularities  in  the  various,  periods 
of  the .ijicte6afion  of  Birds,  which  seem  to -increase  in  do- 
ratlen  inf.  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird :  while  the 
Ottrieh  and.^KMm  reqaire  m  weeks,  and  the.  solitary  JMb>^ 
it  is  said,M««ffi,  to  complete  the  process,  the  Humming-bird 
takes  -only  about  twelve  days. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  equmbiUty  of  warmth  is 
one  of  the  essentials  in  the  due  process  of  inenba^tion. 
Where  the  Hen  frequently  leaves  her  nest  and  the  eggs  ex- 
posed, or  where  the  nest  itself  isin  an  unsheltered  situation, 
the  process  is  very  often  retarded,  sometimes,  indeed,  ren-f 
dpred  wholly  unproductive.  Yattng  mothers^are  generally 
worse- managers  of  tfaeiceggs  and  their  young  than  those 
who  have  had  more  experience ;,  in  this  not  differing  from, 
the  human  subject  I. 

Al&ough  the  number  of  eggs  which  both  domestic  and 
wild  birds  lay  before  they  are  dipos^d  to  sit  npon  them, 
provided  they  are  not  jdisturbed,  is  generally  pretty  regalar, 
yet  that  number  may  be  considerably  increased  by  removing 
the  eggs  as  the>r  are  laid,  leaving  one  ok  more  in  the  n^st. 
In  domestic  fowls,  thb  has  been  so  w<eU  ascertained^  that  a 
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Hob  iHil  lay  one  every  day  for  maiiy  weeks  provided  one 
only  be  left  in  the  nest,  altboagb,  if  left  to  herself,  she 
osaally  sits  upon  about  fifteen.  And  Ray*  informs  ns, 
on  the  anthority  of  Dr.  Lister,  that  a  Swallovr,  whose 
osuil  nnmber  is  about  five,  baring  the  eggs  subtracted  in  a 
similar  way»  laid  nineteen  saecessively  and  then  gave  over. 

Toung  birds,  when  hatched,  are  of  two  kinds :  one  has 
down  upon  the  body,,  the  eyes  open,  and  will  pick  up  its 
food  almost  immediately  on  leaving  the  shell ;  such  are 
the  young  of  many  or  most  of  the  aquatic  tribes,  and  those 
of  the  Hen,  Pheasant,  Partridge,  &c.;  the  mother  by 
qnakinic  or  docking  calling  the  young's  attention  to  its 
food :  the  nests  of  such  birds  are  usually  on  the  ground. 
The  other  kinds  (those  for  the  most  part  whose  nests  are 
built  on  some  elevation)  are  completely  naked  and  the 
.  dyes  closed ;  these  require  to  be  fed  by  the  parent  bird  for 
two,  or  sometimes  more,  weeks.     The  eagerness   with 
which  these  all  rear  up  their  heads  and  open  their  mouths, 
upon  the  least  disturbance  of  the  nest,  is  truly  astonishing. 
They  however  soon  become  covered  with  feathers ;  (torn 
one  to  two  weeks  are,  in  general,  a  sufficient  time  to  render 
then  full  fledged  and  able  tO'  fly.    I>uring  this  period  they 
are»  of  course,  often  covered  by.  the  parent  bird.    The  first 
kind  are  hived  by  the  mother,  for  seme  time,  very  often  during 
the  day,  and,  of  course,  during  the  night ;  and  afterwards,  at 
longer  intervab,  for  two,  three,  imd  sometimes  more  weeks; 
according  to  the  more. or  less  genial  warmth  of  the  season. 
It  may  be  mentioned  too  that  many  of  the  useful  or 
harmless  tribe  of  birds  have  often  two,  sometimes  more, 
broods  in  a  season ;  and  that  their  eggs  are  commonly  more 
or  less  numerous — the  Hens,  the  Ducks,,  the  Partridges,  &c. 
are  peculiarly  so ;  while  the  eggs  of  the  more  rapacious 

*  Wisdom  of  God   manifested  in  the  works  of  Creation. 
8vo.  1719,  page  119, 
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trit>ea  are  generally  few^  .nod  hedce  tiie  inorease  of  soeh 
birds  IB  considerably  more  restricted. 

Dr.  Proat  foand  the  apecific.  gravity  of  new  laid  eg^  to 
\ary  from  1060  to  1090 ;  that  egga  on  being  kept  some  time 
became  speciBcally  ligbter  than  water,  owing  to  the  0ai>itita<^ 
tion  of  air  for  a  portion  of  the  water  which  escapes ;  tbat  an 
egg  exposed  for  two  years,  to  ordinary  circomstanoes,  lost 
nearly  two-thirds  of  its  weight ;  that  an  egg.loses  aboat  one- 
sixth  of  its  weight  during  ioeubation;  a  quantity  amounting 
to  eight  times  as  mu^  as  it  loses  under  ordinary  eircuub- 
stanoes.  Although*  in  the  aize  and  colours  of  eggs  of  the 
tfOfiM  species,  there  is  a  geooral  conft^rmity,  yet  diffiereiiees^ 
occasionally  occur ;  in  some  of  theittatoKseand  tml  Irlbe, 
whose  eggs  are  usually  variegated  with  spotsy  tbey  hate 
been,  seen  perfectly  wbHe. 

There  is  a  very  simpie,  yet  1  believe  not  very  generally 
known,  method  of  ascertaining  the  vitality  of  an  egg.  If,  on 
applying  the  tongue  to  the  larger  end  of  it,  warmth  be  fek, 
the  egg  maybe  presumed  alive  and  good ;  if  cold,  the  con- 
trary, dead  and  bad.* 

It  should  be  also  observed,  that  although  the  ^gs  of  biNis 
vary  considerably  in  taste,  and  some  are  much  more  patataMe 
and  agreeable  than  others,  yet  none  of  them  appears  to  be 
absolutely  unwholesome  aafood. 

In  closing  tins  short  account  of  the  incnbation  of  birds, 
a  singular  tact  DMst  be  adverted  to  which' was  first  brought 
into  public  notice  by  Mr.  Y4|rrbl,  a  gentleman  to  whom 
the  pwblic,  as  well  at  myself,  are  higbly  indebted  for  the 

*  On  my  boiling  in  water,for  afew  minutes,  the  egg  of  a  Guinea 
Hen,  ( Ntmida  MeUagritf)  which  had  been  kept  for  the  long 
pcHod  of  six  or  seven  years,  the  egg  exploded  with  a  report 
sittHai'  to  that  ofa  load  pistol :  occasioned,  no  donbt,  by  the  ex- 
passion  of  gaseons  matter,  arising  fion  the  decomposition  of  the 
contents  of  the  egg. 
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CMBOmaiisittioa  of  ntoy  intertftting  pwrtit olArn  ooBoeriiMC 
bifida.  Soiae  of  these  will  be  found  ia  his  papers  in  tho 
sooond  TOlame  of  the  Zwhgital  J&mnmL  The  f«et  to.  wbloh 
I  allnde  i%  that  there  is  attaohed  to  the  upper  naBdible  of  ail 
^mmg  birds  abont  to  lie  hatched  a  komif  mpptnthge^  by 
which  they  are  enabled  mofe  effoctnally  to  make  perfora- 
tioBs  in  the  shelly  and  oonttibate  to  their  own  liberation, 
sharp  promineDoe,  to  ose  the  words  of  Mil.  Yarhbl, 
opposed  to  the  shell  at  various  poltata,  in  a  Kse 
extaading  tliroogfaoiit  its  whole  ciroamfiBreaee^  about  one 
thii^  betow  the  larger  end  of  the  egg  $  and  a  series  of  per^ 
forailkiBa  move  or  less  numerous  are  thus  elfeeted  Uj  the  in- 
oteasing  strength  of  the  Gbiek«  veakening  the  shell  in  a 
diraetion  opposed  to  the^maseular  power  of  jthe  bird :  it  is 
thus  nithnately  enabled,  by  its  own  effiMrts>  to  brcnk  the  walls 
of  its  prison.  In  the  common  fowl^this  horoy  appendi^ge  falla 
off  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  chiek  is  batched ;  in  the  Pigeon 
ifaomethnes  remains  on  the  beak  ten  or  twelve  day  a;  this 
arises,  doubtless,  from  the  young  Pigeons  being  fed  by  the 
parent  bird  for  some  lime  after  their  being  hatohed ;  and 
thus  these  is  no  oeoasioft  for  the  yonng  usjing  the  beak  for 
picking  wpita  food. 

The  rapidity  of  the  flight  of  Bif  ds  OQUstitutes  one  of  their 
pecwKartties ;  some  of  the  mese  SFift  have  been  kiiown  to 
travel  many  bnndred  leagues  in  a  few  hours.  The  Pi^mm^ 
it  isweU  known,  is  a  bird  of  tevy  swift  flight  i  many  of  the 
Pigeon  tribe  are  also  Tcry  swill  in  their  aerial  motions  i 
some  of  them>  it  Is  said,  witi  fly  150  miles  in  anhowr.  The 
SwMnoB  are  also  very  swift  en  the  wing. 

Hence,  from  the  rapidity  and  power  of  thflir  flight,  many 
birds  are  oeeastonally  seen  in  OKNit  regions  of  th4i  globe  f 
and,  fVom  the  powers  of  flight  abd  of  swimming  whi^ 
many  aquatic  bird9  possess,  they  are  afaM>  enabled  to  visit 
the  yarioos  parts  of  the  earth.    These  last,  indeed,  are  en-. 
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doved  with  many  peculiarities  and  fwietioni,  w^ioh  those, 
withaui  palmate  feet»  neTer  eyince  :  the  sea,  to  many  of  the 
natatorial  tribOi  being  their  chief  abode.  Etoh  the  polar 
reg^ions  of /hating  ice  afford  to  many  of  theta  not  only  a  re- 
treat daring  tempestuons  weather,  but  there  they  sleep,  and 
there  too  they  are  said,  occasionally,  to  hatch  their  yoong. 

The  Understanding  of  Birds  is  of  considerable  yarieiy : 
some  are  remarkably  intelligent,  while  others  are  extremely 
stupid  ;  the  Water  Birds,  having  palmate  feet,  seem  to 
bo  considerably  beneath  the  Land  Birds  and  Waders  in 
their  intellectnal  powers.  It  appears  to  be  also  a  singalar 
fact,  that  the  volume  of  brain  is  greater  among  the  Ineee^ 
sores,  (Perchers)  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  bodies, 
than  in  any  othor  class,  and  their  intelligence  is,  theref<H«) 
stronger:*  this  fact  will,  doubtless,  obtain  the  attention  of 
the  Phrenologists, 

The  Males  of  the  various  tribes  (the  raptorial  birds  ex- 
cepted) are  those  which  sing  the  best  and  make  the  moat 
noise  ;  many  of  the  females  not  singing  at  all  or  but  very 
indifferently.  There  are,  howerer,  many  exceptions  to 
this :  the  hen  Thrush,  Turdus  masica,  sings  in  its  natural 
state,  if  not  equal  to  the  cock,  yet  Tery  agreeably ;  the 
heti  Blackbird,  on  the  contrary,  never  sings,  or  at  most, 
only  mutters.  I  suspect  too,  that  some  of  the  fetmaU 
Warblers  will  be  found  to  sing  in  their  natural  states  The 
female  of  the  Pensile  Warbler  sings,  althougli  not  equal 
to  the  male.  The  female  Redbreast,  I  believe,  also  sings ; 
the/ema/«  Skylark  will  be  fdUnd,  I  suspect,  also  to  sing ;. 
the  female  Bulfinch,  Mr.  Sweet  informs  me,  (see  his  let- 
ter forwards)  sings  finely  in  confinement  It  would  be  pre- 
mature to  lay  down  any  law  upon  this  subject,  but  it  will 
be  found,  I  presume,  tolerably  correct,  that  when  the  maU 
of  any  species  of  Bird  sings  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 

*  Vigor's  Linn.  Transactions,  vol.  ziv.  page  404. 
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the  female  of  the  same  species  most  probsbljp  siso  sittgs: 
iiMtsiioed  in  the  Thrush,  lh«  Pbnsilb  Warbler,  and,  I 
suspect,  the  Redbreast  and  the  Sky-Lark.  Bot  here 
also  a  record  of  more  ohser?ed  facts  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Barrinoton  (see  below)  thinks,  that  the  reason  why 
femaUs  do  not  sing  is,  beoaase  if  they  did,  when  sitting  on 
their  eggs,  they  would  be  discoTered ;  this  is  by  no  means 
a  conclosive  reason ;  for  I  once  discovered  a  Thrush's  nest 
by  hearing  the  parent  bird  sing  while  sitting  on  the  eggs. 
Besides,  as  the  cock  and  hen  of  many  species  frequently 
sit  on  the  eggs  in  ^n,  the  female's  not  singing  could  be 
no  security  to  the  nest  while  the  cock  was  sitting  and  sing- 
iDJ^  there. 

Of  the  Raptorial  Trtbe,  too,  from  many  of  the  femeke 
being  larger  than  the  iiia/«r,  their  noise  will  be  founds  most 
probably,  more  kmd  and  striking  than  their  masculine 
mates.  But  we  want,  on  this  curious  subject,  a  record  of 
more  observed  facts  relative  to  the  habits  and  manners  of 
'  Birds  in  their  Neiurei  state.  The  habits  and  manners  of 
denuetiemted  Birds  should  not  •  be  depended  upon,  as  they 
become,  in  many  instances,  greatly  altered  by  confinement. 

There  is  a  paper  in  the  PJUhsophieal  Transae^ionMy  Vol. 
Lxii.  by  the  flon«  Dainbs  Barrikgton  relative  to  the  Sing- 
ing of  Birds,  that  every  lover  of  Natural  History  should 
peruse ;  it  is  not  capable  of  condensation  so  as  to  suit  this 
Introduction.  That  paper  ought,  nevertheless,  to  he  read 
with  caution:  for  the  Hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  have  gene- 
ralised somewhat  too  extensively. 

He  says,  for  instance,  that  femah  Birds  never  sing ;  and 
that  the  song  of  every  Bird  is  an  imUattd,  note  ;  (t.  0.)  a 
note  which  the  Bird  has  before  heard.  He  considers  the 
power  of  song  in  Birds  as  similar  to  that  of  language  in 
roan,  and  argues,  that  as  no  language  is  innate,  so  neither 
are  the  notes  of  Birds*    I  suspect^  however,  that  although 
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in  SMiiy  iiiitaitoes»  the  notesol  Birds  te  copi0d,  ai«  iUite* 
Uojia,  that  aooie  wiH  be  foond  neTertfcetoss  not  ao :  but  hmn 
too  a  knowledge  of  more  ohaecfed  facta  la  wnnteil. 

Mr.  Barrinqton  aaaertSb  aemewbal  iparadoxically^  it 
appears  to  me,  tbiit  the  iohahitaifts  of  I^ondon  are  batter 
jndgea  of  the  souga  of  Birda  than  the  iahabitanli  of  the 
eonntry*  There  art  &«<f  obaerTora  donlitleBa  to  be  fiNUid  in 
town  as  well  aa  in  the  eonntf y  (  bat  a  ff&od  observer  living 
in  the  eonntry  noit  be  neoe«sai«Ijr»  from  the  oppoitnnitiee 
wbieh k»  iKNtfesaea*  «  heittt  jodgo  tbnn  oneof  equal  ahi>' 
Ifty  in  town :  fur  the  Itnovledge  acqnired  of  Birds  in  etm^ 
fiaelnent  cannot  be  estimated  so  higMjr  as  that  obtwuied  of 
them  in  their  natural  state:  aa  it  can  never  be,  with  any 
certainty*  more  tlMui  a  knowledge  oi  ^omuUeaiid  Birds* 

Again,  Mr.  Ba&]UN6Ton>  apealung  of  thd  aong  of  the 
NightimgmUf  sajs»  ^*  that,aitiKNigh  it  sings  by  day,  the  awig 
la  then  eonfonnded  with  that  of  otiier  birds/'  Now>  ao  far 
from  thia  bewg  the  caae,  if  there  be  any  bhrd  of  aong  wlioae 
notes  are  distinguishable  from  other  Birda  when  many  Birds 
sii^  togelher,  the  Nightingale  is  that  Bird :  Ma  full  and  ao- 
norons  modnlations  being  most  readily  distii^paished  from 
the  song  of  every  other  Bird.* 

Birds,  when  in  their  natural  state,  sing  only  in 
the  ij^ring^  (I  speak  of  eonrse  of  the  Birda  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe;  their  habits  in  tlie 
torrid  Bone  are  donbtiess  considerably  different;)  to  this 
there  are,  in  this  country,  a  few  exceptions.  The  RmA- 
hrtoii  sings  at  almost  every  seaaon  of  the  yeas  exeept  in 
severe  frost  The  Thrutk  too,  sings  dnring  a  mnch  greater 
portion  of  the  year  than  the  Blackbird.  The  Thrush  in- 
dead  will  he  found  to  sing  oocasionaUy,  in  favourable  situ- 


*  "  II  efface  par  T^clat  de  son  chant  celoi  de  to'os  tes  pln- 
mage8.*'~St.  Pierre,  ue  the  note  on  the  Nightingale,  in  Part  I. 
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atiowi  and  fine  wnealker,  at  aifliost  every  seanm.of  the  year. 
The  state  of  the  atnoiphere  has  uaqaestionahiy  a  great 
efect  on  Birds :  they  rarely  nng  in  very  iMisterons,  very 
vety  or  very  cold  weather.  Tet  mne  of  tfaem  will  occa- 
sioMailyaHig  eren  during  wet  weatiier ;  many  of  the  Tbmeh 
tribe  do  60.  Mr.  Bowles,  in  fais  beautiTnl  Sanmt  $o  Time, 
has  tbafoliowini^  siarile : 

''  As  eome  ioae  Bird  at  day*s  departii^  hofar, 
fiiags  in  theMiB«heun  of  the  tiansiaat  showery 
forgpiMj  thoagh  ks  wii^  he  wet  the  whHe." 

The  Lark,  ^dauda  orMfUtV,  sings  too,  ocoasionally,  while 
it  continues  solitary,  for  many  months  of  the  year.  As 
most  Birds  sing  only  during  fair  weather,  we  are  warranted 
in  the  oonclmaon  that  their  songs  are  fhe  effiset  of  pleasura- 
Ue  sensations.  The  Mutel  bird  is,  howoTer,  said  to  sing 
dwfng  a  storm,  hence  It  is  sometimes  called  the  iSlTerm  Cock; 
but  the  term  storm  should,  I  suspect,  l>e  interpreted  rmn : 
its  singing  in  tempestuous  storm  is  greatfy  to  he  doubted. 

The  Wood  Thrush,  the  Turdus  Mdodiu  of  WiLSOK,  a 
natiye  oif  North  America,  sings  also  in  moist  and  gloomy 
weather ;  it  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  sadder  the  day  the 
sweeter  its  song  $  our  own  singing  Thrush  is  also  frequently 
heard  in  wet  weather ;  and,  in  the  spring,  many  other  Birds 
during  the  transient  shower,  as  Mr.  Bowles  has  stated. 

It  may  be  obserTed  too,  that  Birds,  while  gregarious, 
in  this  country  at  least,  rarely,  if  ever,  sing  in  their  natural 
state,  although  we  often  hear  thetn  singing  in  numbers  in  the 
Bird  shops  of  the  metropolis  at  the  period  when  theft  fellow 
Larks,  for  instance,  ore  associated  in  flocks  in  our  fields :  a 
proof  how  much  their  habits  may  be  altered  by  domestical 
tion. 

It  being  a  fact,  that  Birds  sing  chiefly  during  the  spring  ; 
It  appears  also  that,  in  this  season,  they  sing  best  during  the 
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most  active  period  of  their  matltal  co-operation  in  the  vor k 
of  procreation ;  their  son^^s  are  therefore  neither  onpoeti- 
cally,  nor  perhaps  untruljr  termed  love  s&ngs.  The  Night" 
*ngale  is,  it  has  been  said,  ^*  sHent  till  he  has  found  a  mate ; 
.his  song  at  first  is  short  and  hesitating;  he  ventares  not  a 
foU  loud  swell,  till  he  sees  the  female  charged  with  the  fraits 
of  his  love.  As  soon  as  the  female  begins  to  hatch,  she 
ceases  to  sing,  and  soon  after,,  the  male  becomes  silent.'' 
Mr.  SwEBT  informs  me,  that  he  has  kept  hen  Nightingales 
for  two  years  in  confinement,  and  that  he  nerer  heard  them 
sing;  the  prohabili^  is,  therefore,  that  they  do  not  sing.  We 
want,  however,  more  records  concerning  the  nataral  history 
of  this  Bird. 

The  Nisi^ngale*$  mmg  has  been  generally  considered,  at 
least  by  the  poets,  as  a  melancholy  one ;  and,  from  the  CKSoa- 
sional  fulness  of  its  notes  and  the  slowness  with  which  some 
of  them  are  uttered,  and  when  ^eard,  too,  in  the  nighty 
there  is  assuredly,  solemnity,  if  not  melancholy*  about  it. 
Notwithstanding  Virgil's 

*^  QualU  poptiieA  tnmrens  Philomtla  mb  umbrA :" 
and  Miltom's 

**  Most  mosieal,  most  melancholy  /' 

Mr.  Coleridge,  in  some  beautiful  verses,  has  endeavour* 
ed  to  persuade  as,  that  it  is  an 

<<  Idle  thought !  ^ 
In  Nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy  l** 

I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  Mr.  Coleridge,  but  T  cannot 
assent  to  the  assertion  that,  ^'  there  is  nothing  in  nature 
melancholy  T  would  that  it  were  a  truth  I  por  can  I  agree 
to  call  the  Nightingale's  a  merry  note.  Whateter  may  be 
ihe  feelings  of  the  Nightingale,  we  have  of  course  no  accu- 
rate means  of  knowing  ^them,  there  is  great  probability 
that,  when  he  sings,  they  are  pleasurable ;  but  it  does  not 
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follow  that  they  should  be,  therefore,  »prighUy,  If  we 
judge  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  birds  from  the  eftect  which 
such  sounds  bave  upon  ourselves,  and  we  do,  I  believe, 
generally  thtfs  judge  of  them,  I  think  there  is  certainly  no 
impropriety  in  calluig  the  Nightingale's  a  pemive,  if  not  a 
melancholy  strain. 

**  Lone  Phiiomela  tiio'd  the  silent  grove. 
With  pensive  pleasure  listened  wakefol  love." 

Savage. 
Sir  William  Jonbs  has  also  an  elegant  stanza  concerning 
the  Nightingale,  the  opportunity  of  quoting  which  I  cannot 

resist: 

"  Quand  le  Roagignol,  par  son  chant 
Si  rempli  de  tendresse, 
Ponr  saluer  le  doux  printemps 
Au  point  do  jonr  s^empresse.'' 

Odesd'i^^iv. 

While  I  am  not  disposed  to  echo  the  opinions  of  others 
without  examination,  and  should  consider  the  authority  of 
both  YiROiL  and  Milton  as  nothing  against /ac<,  yet  I 
cannot  think  Mr.  Coteridge  in  accordance  with  nature 
when  he  writes,  *'Tke  merry  nightingale,*^  The  merry  lark, 
would,  I  presunie,  be  more  readily  admitted ;  this  bird*8 
song  having,  according  to  my  apprehension,  much  hilarity 
atK>ut  it;  so  thought  Sir  John  Davies  : 

'^  Early,  cheerfal,  moniiting  lark. 
Light's  gentle  usher,  morning's  clerk. 
In  merry  notes  delighting." 

Hymru  to  Aatrea. 
Having  controverted  Mr.  Co(.eridoe*s  opinion,  injustice 
to  him  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  he  does  not  stand  alone 
in  it./  Chaucer  has 

''The  NigktingaU  withso  mery  a  note.** 

The  Flour e  and  the  Let^f. 
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Mr.  Elton,  loo,  bus 

**  Thou  trillinn,  soft,  yet  sprii^btly  Nightingale  ;'* 
but,  unfortunately,  this  gentleman  laboucs  under  mmiliur  di9«- 
advantage  with  Mr.  Colbridge,  (see  below,)  be  has,  in  ihm 
same  volume,  *'  Poems,  1804/*  the  foUowisg  lines,  wbioli  I 
quote  rather  for  their  beauty  than  to  prove  how  incoDstsleBt 
some  of  our  poets  can  oeeasionally  be. 

'*  Soft  as  the  Nightingale's  re-murmured  moan. 
When  cradled  on  the  branch  in  moonlight  rest, 
The  mazy  warblings  heave  her  wakeful  breast.*' 

Akenside  calls  the  song  of  the  Nightingale,  simply, 

'*  Melodious  Philomela's  wakeful  strain." 

Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  iii. 

The  late  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Grey,  which  has 
been  long  stace  puhlisbed,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  similar 
opinion  wilh  the  preceding  writers.  A  French  writer  in 
Le  Spectacle  de  la  Nature^  describing  the  NightingetUU 
Sanfft  has  taken  another  view  of  it ;  he  says  **  Le  Moitignol 
va  du  serieux  an  badin ;  d'nn  chant  simple  aa  gazeaillement 
le  plus  bizarre ;  des  trerablemens  et  dea  roulemens  les  plas 
Ugers,  k  des  sonplrs  languissans  et  la^entables  qa'U 
abandonne  ensuite  pour  revenir  k  sa  galet6  natarelle;'* 
which  implies  that  its  song  is,  by  tarns,  both  gay  and 
grave.  After  all,  and  admittting,  in  which  there  will  be  no 
difficulty,  that  some  of  the  Nightingale's  notes  are  uttered 
quickly,  yet,  from  the  long  pauses  betweea  the  different 
strains  of  the  song,  and  many  of  the  notes  being 

'*  Of  linked  sweetness  long  draWn  out,** 

it  still  does  appear  to  me  most  extraordinary  that  any  one 
should  be  disposed  to  call  them  merry ^  or  even  Mprighthf. 
Yet,  although  J  camiot  admit  that  the  Nightingale's  notes 
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aie  aen79. 1  oanaot  assenl  to  Ibe  cause  assigBed  bj  Thomson 
for  ber  sorrowing  strains,  namely,  that  they  are  produced  by 
the  loss  of  ber  young  ;  tbat 

*'  AH  abandoned  to  despair,  she  sings 
Her  sorrows  through  the  oigftt.** 

Thomson's  picture  of  the  Nightingale,  thus  singing,  may 
do  very  well  in  poetry,  but  it  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  na- 
ture and  truth.  See  Mr.  Sweet's  letter  forward;  and  also 
the  note  on  the  Nightingale  in  the  first  part. 

Hairing  listened  for  a  long  time  this  morning,  (May  10, 
1826,)  to  the  song  of  the  Nightingale  near  Hormey-wood 
House,  as  mentioned  below,  I  am  more  strongly  con6rmed 
in  the  opinion  I  have  here  expressed  concerning  it.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotteo>  that  the  long- 
drawn  notes  of  its  day-soog  are  neither  so  striking,  nor, 
perhq[>s,  so  lengtbenedy  as  those  which  are  uttered  by  the 
same  bird  at  midnight.  In  accordance  with  this>  thus 
beautifully  sings  Milton  : 

*<  Now  is  the  pleasaiU  time» 
Tbe  cocrfy  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night'-warbling  bird  that,  now  awake, 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labonred  song ;  now  reigns 
Foll-orb*d  the  moon,,  and  with  more  pleasing  light. 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things.*' 

Par,  Lost,  Book  v. 

Millon,  we  see^  treats  tbe  Nightingale  as  a  maU,  while 
most  of  our  poets  have,  following  the  ancients,  I  presume, 
echoed  without  discrimination  their  practice  of  calling  him 
PMlomela,  and  feminine,  of  course.  It  is,  however,  time 
to  approach  and  adopt  the  truth  as  it  is  found  in  nature : 
but  the  temptation  to  ^make  a  lady  sentimental  is,  it 
most  be  admitted^  often  too  great  to  be  resisted ;  and  in 
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this  respect  I  have  myself  offended.  See  the  Nightingale's 
Song. 

I  must  just  add,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  himself  has  Dot 
always  been  of  the  opinioD  stated  aboTe:  for  in  his  Yoloue 
of  poem8,  published  in  1796,  he  has  an  JEffunon  to  the 
Nightingale,  in  which  is  the  following  line : 

**  Tbon  warblest  sad  thy  pity  pleading  strains." 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hear  what  Lord  Byron  says : 
'^Tliis  rose  to  calm  my  brother's  cares» 
A  message  from  the  Bolbol*  bears ; 
It  says  to  night  he  will  prolong 
For  Selim*8  ear  bis  sweetest  song ; 
And  tboogli  his  note  is  somewhat  sad, 
He'll  try,  for  once,  a  strain  more  glad ; 
With  some  faint  hope  bis  altered  lay, 
May  sing  these  gloomy  tbonglits  away^ 

Bride  ofAbydM. — Canto  I. 

His  lordship,  in  a  note,  after  alluding  to  the  controversy 
as  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject,  adds,  '*  I 
dare  not  venture  a  conjecture  on  the  point,  though  a  little 
inclined  to  the  '  errare  mallem,  &c.'  if  Mr.  Fox  was 
mistaken/' 

See  more  concerning  the  Nightingale  in  the  note  on  this 

bird  in  Part  I.   and  also  the  following   letter  from  Mr. 

Sweet,  of  Chelsea,  a  gentleman  who  has  kept  several  of  our 

birds  of  passage  the  whole  year  through,  and  has  had  many 

opportunities  of  observing  some  curious  facts  conoerning 

them. 

Cheliea,  Dec,7thfi9t6. 
Sir, 

Several  of  my  birds  are  now  in  song,  thongh  their 

song  is  not  so  load  nor  so  fine  as  it  is  when  the  days  begin  to 

*  ttolbol :  the  Turkish  name  f6r  the  Nightingale. 
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JeoffUieo.  Those  that  sing  at  present  are,  two  Nightingmle§, 
one  Redstart,  and  the  larger  fVhite-thyout :  the  tViUow  fVren 
has  also  begon  a  little,  but  its  notes  are  very  low  at  present. 
When  they  are  ail  in  full  song  I  will  write  to  you  again,  as  you 
will  probably  be  surprised  at  some  of  their  notes. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  when  here,  I  once  bad  a  ftmals 
Nightingale,  which  built  a  nest  with  ms  in  a  little  work-basket 
that  was  pot  in  its  cage  on  purpose.  In  three  da^s  it  built  a 
▼ery  large  and  fine  nest,  which  was  constructed  with  dry  leaves 
and  pieces  of  mat .  (it  was  a  one*year-old  bird.)  It  laid  three 
eggs,  on  which  it  sat  about  two  days,  when  it  was  almost  famished 
for  want  of  food  ;  the  male  not  being  very  well  at  the  time,  so 
that  he  would  not  feed  her.  She  then  left  the  nest  to  feed, 
and,  when  she  returned,  she  threw  out  the  eggs  and  broke  them. 
I  have  BO  doubt  but  she  would  have  succeeded  well  another 
aeasoD,  but  a  gentleman  wishing  particularly  to  have  her,  I 
parted  with  her.  My  H^hUethroats  have  often  built  in  the  cage, 
bnt  have  never  laid;  I  believe  the  reason  is,  they  are  too  fat : 
the  male  Whitethroat  works  at  the  building  as  much  as  the  fe- 
male, which  is  not  the  case  with  the  Nightingale, — the  female 
completes  the  whole  herself. 

The  ffighlingaUf  in  confinement,  only  sings  by  night  in 
tnmmer ;  but  my  Redstart  sings  every  night  at  the  present  time. 
I  once  had  ^'Reditart  that  was  bred  up  by  hand  from  the 
nest,  which  learnt  to  sing  the  Copenhagen  Waltz,  which  was 
occasionally  sung  to  it,  and  it  would  go  through  regularly  with 
the  person  that  sung  to  it,  only  stopping  occasionally  to  say 
ckipput.  This  Is  mentioned  in  my  account  of  that  species  in  the 
work  that  I  published  on  this  tribe;*  likewise  of  a  Whitethroat 

*  **  Tke  British  fVarhlers:  an  account  of  the  genus  Syfota  *, 
illustrated  by  six  beautifully  coloured  figures,  taken  from  living 
specimens  in  fbt  author's  collectiop,  with  directions  for  theif 
treatment  according  to  the  author's  method  ',  in  which  is  ex-, 
plained  how  the  interesting  and  fine  singing  birds  belonging  to 
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that  would  sing  for  hotirs  against  a  Nightingalei  the  same  bird 

that  is  now  in  song  at  my  house. 

I  always  tind  the  male  birds  of  this  tribe  sing  more  and 

louder  when  a  female  of  the  skme  species  is  in  the  cage  witii 

them;  but  the  females  seldom  sing;  I  had  a  female  Redstart 

which  sung  a  little;  and  female  Bultinches  sing  as  frequently 

as  the  males. 

I  am»  Sir, 

/  Yonrs,  troly, 

R.  SWEKT. 

The  fact  that  the  songs  of  birds  are  prompted  chieffy  by 
love  is  finely  described  by  Thomson ;  indeed,  the  lover  of 
nature,  and  particularly  of  ornithology,  can  scarcely  read 

that  poet  too  often: 

*<  Up  springs  the  LMrkf 
Shrill  voic'd  and  loud  the  messenger  of  morn ; 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  %,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.    Every  copse 
Deep-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture,  o*er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  qniristers  that  lodge  within» 
Are  prodjgal  of  harmony.    The  Thrush, 
The  fVood'lark,  o'er  the  kind  contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  leugth 
Of  Qojtes;  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  Uiein  joy,  and  purposes  in  thought 
Elate  to  make  her  night  excel  their  dayr 
The  Blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake, 
The  mellow  Bulfinch  answers  from  the  grove; 
Nor  are  the  UnnetB,  o'er  the  flowering  furze 

this  genus  may  be  managed^  and  kept  in  as  good*  heaHk'a*  any 
common  bird  whatever ;  by  Robert  Sweet,  p.r..§.  author  of 
Hortui  Suburbanus  Londinenais,  tfc,  ^c."  8vo. 
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Ponr'd  out  profusely,  silent.    Join*d  to  these, 
Innumerable  songsters,  in  the  freshening  sliade 
Of  new-sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mit 
Melliflaoiis.    The  Jay,  the  Rookt  the  Daw, 
And  each  harsh  pipe  disoordant  beard  alone, 
Aid  the  fall  concert ;  whiie  the  Stsek  Dove  bi^eathes 
A  nieisilcboly  mnrmar  through  the  whole^" 

Springs 

The  only  fault  I  find  with  the  preceding  lines  iK,  they 
wmild  seem  to  imply  that  the  Nightingale  sings  only  in 
the  niglrt,  a  mistake  which,  with  all  the  knowledge  now 
abroad,  is  very  commonly  made. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  altfaoagb  many  bf  the 
bird  tribe  seem  to  prefer  the  vicinity  of  the  residence  of 
roan  for  their  domicile,  yet  they,  for  the  most  part»  avoid 
cities  and  large  towns,    for   one,    among  other  reasons, 
because  there  is  no  food  for  them.    There  are,  notwith- 
standing,   some    remarkable   exceptions    to    thiff.      The 
Rirtise  Sparrow  is  to  be  seen,  I  believe,  in  every  part  of 
Ijondon.    There  is  a  Rookbry  in  the  Tower,  and  anothifr 
was,  till  lately,  in  Carlton  Palaee  gardens;  hnt  the  trees 
having  been  cot  down  to  make  room  for  the  improvements 
golni^  on- there,  the  Rooks  have  removed  this  spring,  (1827,) 
to  some  trees  behind  the  houses  in  New  Street,  Spring 
(gardens.    There  wns  also,  for  many  years,  a  rookery  on  the 
trees  in  the  church  yard  of  Si,  HhinstOfCs  in  the  Edst,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Tower;  the  Rooks  fbrsome  3'ears  past 
deserted' thtkt  spot,  owln^,  it  is  believed,  to^he  fire  that  oc- 
coired'a  few  ye^i^ago  at  the  old  Custom  House.    But  the 
present  spring;  1827,  they  have  begun  again  to  build  on 
those  trees,  whibh  are  nut  elm,  but'a  species  of  plane.   There 
was  also,  formerly,  a  rookery  on  some  large  elm  trees  in  the 
College  Garden  behind  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  Doctors" 

£2 
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Commons^  a  curious  anecdote  concerning  which  faai  been 
recorded.* 

The  Stork,  and  some  other  of  the  tribe  of  waders,  are  oo- 
casionally  also  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  continental  towns. 

Rooks  appear  to  be  peculiarly  partial  to  bailding  their 
nests  in  the  vicinity  of  the  residence  of  man.  Of  the  nume- 
rous rookeries  of  which  I  have  any  recollection,  most  of 
them  were  a  short  distance  from  dwelling  bonses.  At  the 
present  time»  (March,  1827,)  there  is  a  robkery  on  some 
trees,  neither  very  lofty  nor  very  elegant,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Asylum,  at  Greenwich;  and  although 
many  very  fine  and  lofty  elms  are  in  the  park  near,  whieb 
one  might  naturally  suppose  the  rooks  would  prefer,  yet, 
such  is  the  fact,  there  is  not  even  one  Rook's  nest  in 
•Greenwich  Park.  Possibly  the  company' of  so  large  a 
number  of  boys,  and  the  noise  which  they  make,  determine 
tliese  birds  in  the  choice  of  such  a  place  for  their  procreating 
domicile. 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  related  by  Mr.  French, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Spurgin,  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Zoological  Journal,  which  merits  attention,  In  regard  to 
the  Rook. 

A  gentleman  occupied  a  farm  in  Essex,  where  be  bad 
not  long  resided  before  numerous  Rooks  built  their  neat  on 
the  trees  surrounding  his  premises ;  the  rookery  was  much 
prized :  the  farniery  however,  being  induced  to  bice  a  larger 
farm  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  he  loll  the  form 
and  the  rookery;  but,  to  bis  surprise  and  pleasure,  the 
whole  rookery  deserted  their  former  habitation  and  came  ip 
the  new  one  of  their  old  master,  where  they  continue  io 
flourish.    It  ought  to  be  added,  that  this  gentleman  was 

*  See  HoMB*8  Every  Pay  Bitok,  vol.  I.  page  494. 
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strongly  attached  to  all  animals  whatsoever,  and  of  course 
Used  them  kindly. 

The  SwtUiow,  Swift,  and  Martin,  seem  to  have  almost 
deserted  London,  although  Ihey  are  occasionally,  though 
not  very  plentifully,  to  be  seen  in  the  suburbs.  Two  reasons 
may  be  assigned  for  this  relative  to  the  Swallow:  flies  are 
not  there  so  plentiful  as  in  the  open  country ;  and  most  of 
Ihe  chimneys  have  conical  or  other  contracted  tops  to  them, 
whidi,  if  they  do  not  preclude,  are  certainly  no  temptation 
to  their  bailding  in  such  places;  the  top  of  a  chimney 
being,  as  is  well  known,  its  favourite  site  for  its  nest.  The 
MmNm  is  also  scarce  in  London.  But,  during  the  summer 
oC  1826, 1  observed  a  Martin's  nest  against  a  blind  window 
in  Chuwell  Street  Road,  on  the  construction  of  which  the 
Martins  were  extremely  busy  in  the  early  part  of  the 
noDth  of  August.  I  have  since  seen  many  Martins, 
(Aognsty  1826,)  busily  engaged  in  skimming  over  a  pool  in 
the  Fields,  to  the  south  of  Islington:  most  of  these 
were,  I  conjecture,  young  birds,  as  they  were  brown^ 
not  black ;  but  they  had  the  white  on  the  rump;  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  species.  A  few  da^s  afterwards 
I  observed  several  Martins*  nests  in  a  blind  window  on 
fslington  green.  And,  Sept.  20,  of  the  same  year,  I  saw 
from  the  window  of  my  present  residence,  in  Dalby  Terrain, 
Ciiy  Road,  many  similar  birds  actively  on  the  ning. 

The  RedhreaH  has  been,  I  am  told,  occasionally  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fieei-market  and  Ludgate-hilL  I 
■aw  it  myself  before  the  window  of  my  present  residence, 
Dalby  Terrace,  in  November,  1825;  and  in  November, 
1826|  the  Wren,  (Sylvia  Troglodytee,)  was  seen  on  the 
shrubs  in  tlie  garden  before  the  house  at  Dalby  Terrace ;  it 
was-  very  lively  and  active,  and  uttered  its  peculiar  cAil, 
Mt.  '■ 
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Tbe  Starling  builds  on  tbq  tovqr  at  Camtihiryf  la  /#- 
lington ;  see  the  note  on  this  bird  in  Part  If  and  tbe 
J^altimoi'e  Qride  is,  accordlnjg^  to  Wilson,  found  yery  oCien 
on  the  trees  in  some  of  tbe  American  cities ;  but  the  Moehivfc 
bird,  that  used  to  be  very  common  jn  the  American  subur- 
bao  regions,  is,  it  is  said,  now  becoming  more  rare,  partico- 
J.arJy  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  Philadelphia. 

Tbe  Thrush,  (Turdjiis  Musicus,)  was  also  often  beard  io 
the  |g;ardens  behind  York  Place,  during  tlie  spring  of  IJB^. 
1  heard  it  myself  in  .(Icii^blful  .so|ig  early  in  March^  11^26, 
among  tbe  trees  near  tiie  canal,  pn  tbe  Bortb  i^ide  of  tbo 
Begent's  Faijb:. 

Some  of  the  Migmtofrt^  Hr4s  jipproacb  much  n^aritr  to 
l4ondon  than  is*  I  beli^vey  generally  Imagined.  The  Qteftm 
and  Wowi'pigeau  are  heard  occasionally  in  JB[€^9fit9m 
Gardens.  Tlie  Nigbting^th  approaches  also  Diuqb  nearer 
to  XiOndon  than  has  beeii  commonly  supposed.  I  heard  it 
io  melodious  song  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  moroing,  in  th^ 
viQod  ne^T  Ponusy'Wood  House,  May  10,  iL826|  which  i3»  I 
believe,  the  nearest  approach  to  St,  E^auts  it  has.  boea 
for  some  time  knovm  to  make.  It  is  also  often  beard  ^i 
Maekney  and  MUe^nd.  I  have  also  hoard  it  regolArly  for 
some  years  past  in  a  gfirden  near  tb^  turnpike  gate  <m  the 
rm4  leading  from  London  to  Greenwich,' a  short  distance 
from  the  tliird  mile  stone  from  London-bridge.  This  champ- 
ing bird  may  be  also  heard,  during  tbo  season,  in  Oreenvich 
Park,  particulajly  in  the  garde^is  adjoinmg  Montagu-bouse ; 
bat  never,  1  believe,  on  its  lofty  trees.  The  Nightingale 
prefers  copses  and  basbos  to  trees;  t,be  Cuckoo^  on  the 
contrary,  prefers  trees,  and  c^f  these  the  elm,  from  wbjoh  it 
most  probably  obtains  its  food.  The  Nightingale  is  also 
common  at  Lee  and  Levneham,  Forest4dlU  Sydenham^  and 
Penge-wood;  in  all  these  places,  except  Hackney  and  Hfile^ 
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end,  f  have  myself  often  beard  it,  and  in  the  day-time* 
Those  who  are  partial  to  the  singing  of  birds  generally,  will 
find  tbe  momingt  from  four  to  nuie  o'clock^  the  roost  fa- 
voorable  time  for  bearing  them. 

Although  it  is,  perhaps,  true,  that  the  birds  of  warm 
climates  do  not  equal  those  of  the  temperate  ones  in  the 
sweetness  and  richness  of  their  notes,  yet  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  tiiere  are  not  many  birds  of  exqaiai.te  song 
abounding  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  Mochitig-hird  is  one  of 
tbese^  and  perhaps  one  oi  the  greatest  wonders  amongst  the 
birds  of  the  western  world :  but  more  of  this  charming  bilrd 
hereafter. 

From  the  abundance  of  many  of  the  pica  tribe,  such  as 
PmrroUy  and  some  others  of  harsh  note,  it  is  probable  that 
iheir  sonnds  in  the  tropical  woods  often  overpower  and 
confound  the  more  soft  and  sweet  modulations  of  the 
warbler  tribes ;  and  hence  the  opinion  has  obtained  credit 
tJbat  the  iMpical  regions  are  deficient  in  birds  of  song. 

The  Plumage  of  the  birds  of  tbe  torrid  zone  is  admitted 
by  every  one  to  be  much  more  splendid  than  that  of  the 
birds  of  temperate  latitudes ;  and,  it  also  appears  thaty  as  we 
prooeed  to  still  oolder  regions,  the  colours  of  thirds  become 
leas  beautirul  and  striking.,  white  being  there  one  of  the 
moat  predemjaant  ohafAoteristics. 

Of  the  NiDiFiCATiON  OF  BiROS,  little  more  needs  to  be 
said ;  (see  the  PoelUfal  portion  of  thb  Introduction ;)  it  is, 
notwithstafiding,  worthy  of  remark,  that  scarcely  two 
birds^  even  oS  the  same  genus,  if  of  a  different  species, 
build  their  nests  alike,  nor  in  exactly  similar  situations ; 
they  ail  seem  to  have  their  peculiar  predilections  in*  tbe 
choice  of  a  site  for  the  important  process  of  inoubatjoo« 
Some  prefer  lofty  trees,  and  those  too,  of  particular  kinds ; 
some  bedgOB ;  some  shrubs ;  some  dry  brakes ;  some  on  the 
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wafer,  and  in  reeds;  some  on  the  roofs,  others  anderthe 
eaves  of  bouses ;  some  lofty  turrets  or  rocks ;  some  banks  ; 
^'ome  holes  in  the  earth,  in  trees,  or  in  walls ;  and  some,  as 
the  Swallow,  the  ioside  of  the  tops  of  chimneys.  The  Rook 
most  decidedly  in  this  country  prefers  the  elm;  yet  it 
occasionally  builds  on  the  pine  and  the  chesnut.  llie 
Gold6nch  is  partial  to  a  young  elm,  not  a  lofty  tree;  lax 
is  a  favourite^  site,  when  to  be  obtained,  for  the  Hedge- 
sparrow;  this  choice  arises  most  probably  from  the  nest 
being,  in  box,  most  effectually  concealed :  this  bird  laying 
early  in  the  spring,  before  the  hedges  are  clothed  with 
leaves.  Afterwards,  as  its  name  imports,  hedges  are  its 
usual  place  of  domicile,  and  particularly  those  of  the  white- 
thorn ;  it  also  prefers  dry  and  closely  matted  brakes  in  the 
early  spring,  for  the  same  reason  no  doabt  that  it  prefers 
the  box.  The  House-sparrow  in  and  near  London  occa- 
sionally chooses  the  Lombardy  poplar ;  but  in  no  other 
part  of  this  country,  that  J  am  aware  of.  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  this  is  a  recently  adopted  habit  of  this  bird, 
from  this  poplar  being  now  very  plentiful  in  the  sabarba  of 
London. 

Many  birds  of  warm  climates  build  penduUnif  nests, 
which  are  attached  to  tlie  extreme  branches  of  trees,  and 
where  only  they  are  secure  from  their  enemies,  the  snakes 
and  monkeys.  Seeing  that  the  eggs  of  many  birds  are  often 
sought  after  and  destroyed  by  vermin  in  this  country, 
snakes,  most  probably,  and  the  weasel  tribe,  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  pendulous  nests  are  not  common  here« 
Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  know  that  a 
bird's  nest  with  nothing  but  broken  egg-shells  in  it  will  be 
very  often  found. 

The  Pbnduunb  Titmouse,  Parus  pendulinuSf  has  a  pen- 
dnlons  nest,  as  its  name  imports,  and  it  is,  besides,  an 
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Baropean  biid,  bat  its  nest  has  never  been,  I  believe,  seen 
in  this  country. 

The  stractnre  of  the  nests  of  birds  must  ever  be  a  subject 
of  interest  and  admiration  ;  the  skill  displayed  in  many  of 
ttiem  Is  tmly  wonderful,  and  indicates  a  considerable  degree 
of  foresight  and  intelligence. 

WATBRTONyin  bis  Wanderingt,  mentious  the  nest  of  some 
large  Hummitig  Irird,  similar  in  texture  to  tanned  leather, 
with  a  rim  in  the  inside  of  it,  designed  evidently  to  prevent 
the  eggs,  two  in  number,  from  rolling  out,  which  they  as- 
suredly would  do  but  for  such  precaution ;  the  nest  being 
attached  to  the  slender  branch  of  a  tree,  and  moving  about 
with  every  motion  of  the  wind. 

Oor  favourite,  Thomson,  supplies  us  with  many  interest- 
ing traits  on  this  subject  i 

*'Some  to  the  holly 'hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some ; 
Some  to  the  rode  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  offspring :  the  cleft  tree 
Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few, 
Their  food  its  insects,  and  their  moss  their  nests. 
Others  apart  far  in  (he  grassy  dale, 
Or  roughening  waste,  their  humble  texture  weave. 
But  most  in  woodland  solitudes  delight. 
In  unfrequented  glooms,  or  shaggy  banks, 
Steep  and  divided  by  a  babbling  brook, 
Whose  murmurs  soothe  them  all  the  live  long  day, 
When  by  kind  doty  fix'd*     Among  the  roots 
Of  hazel  pendent  o*er  the  plaintive  stream^ 
They  frame  the  first  foundation  of  their  domes  x 
Dry  sprigs  of  trees  in  artfol  fabric  laid. 
And  bound  with  c!ay  together. . 

The  Swalltow  sweeps 
The  slimy  pool  to  build  his  hanging  honse^ 

b3 
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lotent ;  and  oft^,  from  th^  ctreleaa  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thoasand  tugging  bills 

l^luck  bair  mid  wool**' 

Spripg. 

.  The  Migration  of  Birds  is  also  a  subject  of  consfdenkbrc 
interest  in  tbeir  natural  bistor}'. 

**Tbe  birds  of  air 
Nqw  pleas'd  return ;  tliey  |>ercbon  every  spray, 
And  swell  (heir  little  throats,  and  warble  wild 
Their  vernal  minstrelsy.'' 

Mason's  English  Garden^  Book  iv. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  many  birds,  which,  it  is 
now  known,  unquestionably  migrate,  retired  to  some  secure 
retreat,  and  remained  dormant  during  the  winter ;  so  certain 
was  this  supposed  to  be,  that,  in  some  districts  of  the  king- 
dom, seven  of  the  migratory  birds  obtained  the  name  of  the 
SEVEN  SLEEPERS.    I  am  not  exactly  aware  of  all  the  nsimes 
of  these  sleeping  birds,  but  I  remember  very  well  that  the 
Cuckoo  was  called  in  Somersetshire,  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
I  dare  say  is  so  still  by  the  uninformed  peasantry  there,  one 
of  the  seven  sleepers.    However,  more  accurate  observation 
has,  in  great  measure,  dispelled  these  fancies:  for  they  ap- 
pear to  be  no  more  tlian  fancies.    There  is,  notwithstanding, 
a  disposition  in  some  persons  still  to  credit  the  opinion  that 
swallows f  or  at  least  some  of  them,  do  actually  remain 
dormant  during  the  winter  in  this  country.    As  I  am  not 
aware  that  apy  well  attested  &jot«  of  a  late  date  ha'vie  been 
observed  and  made  pablio  concerning  this  very  doubtful 
subject,  and,  as  almost  every  thing  which  we  know  con- 
cerning this  bird  tends  to  t4ie  contrary  opinion,  namely,  that 
it  invariably  migrates,  or,  if  it  remain  here,  it  most  probably 
dies,  I  am  not  disposed  to  countenance  an  opinion  so  con- 
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tmry  1Q  other  namerooi  and  welUattested  facts,  and  many 
ef  wbicb  are  indeed  open  to  the  verifioation  of  almost  all 
wbo  take  an  aotiye  interest  in  tbe  subject 

A  very  little  reflection  will  serve  to  sbow  us  tbe  real 
reasons  for  tbe  migration  qf  birds,  wbicb  is  not  confined  to 
tbis  coantry,  bat  appears  to  pervade,  more  or  less,  every 
region  of  tbe  globe  in  wbicb  birds  can  exist.  But  it  may 
be  observed,  tbat  birds  wbicb  are  stationary  in  one  country, 
are  often  migratory  in  another ;  or  at  least  tbat  a  portion  of 
tbe  tribe  migrates.  It  may  be  observed,  top,  tbat  some 
birds  are  now  migratory  in  this  country  tbat  were  formerly 
not  so;  a  proof  tbat  tbey  do  not  find  it  so  agreeable  to 
them  as  beretofore  it  used  to  be. 

The  causes,  then,  for  tbe  migraiiofi  of  birds  may  be,  and 
most  probably  are,  tbe  following:  namely,  defect  of  food  at 
eertatn  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  want  of  a  secure  asylum 
during  incuboHoH  aad  nutrition ;  or  the  cold  of  winter  being 
either  destruetiue  or  unpleasant  to  the  bird.  We  can  also 
Goocelve  it  possible  tbat  excessive  beat  miglit  occasionally 
induce  birds  to  migrate,  altbougb  it  is  probable  tbat  this 
cause  is  mucb  less  operative  tban  excessive  cold. 

Tbe  Swallow  leaves  tbis  country  about  Michaelmas,  most 
probably  for  two  of  tbe  above  reasons:  tlie  climate  becomes. 
too  cold  fur  it  i  and  flies,  its  only  foodi  are  not  found  in 
sufficient  abundance  for  its  support 

Away  I  away !  thou  siimmer  bird  ! 
For  antnniii's  moaning  voice  is  heard, 
In  cadence  wild,  and  deepening  swell, 
Of  winter's  stern  Aptproacli  to4ell. 

Lit,  Gazette^ 

Many  other  birds  leave  also  Ibis  country  about  the. same 
period.  While,  on  tbe  contrary,  many  birds  from  tlie 
north, — from   Scotland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Lapland, 
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now  pour  down  upon  Ihe  south  of  England ;  as  the  climate 
in  tbe  north  becomes  not  only  foo  cold  for  them,  but  it  doei 
not,  most  probably,  supply  tliem  witfa  a  snflleient  qnantity 
of  food.  Hence  tbe  vory  common,  and  generally  frue  ob« 
servation,  that  tbe  early  arrival  of  wild  geese,  wild  ducks, 
and  other  migratory  birds,  from  the  north,  in  tbe  winter, 
portends  that  a  severe  season  is  approaching;  tbe  early 
appearance  of  these  birds  being,  most  likely,  caused  by 
severe  frost  having  already  set  in  at  their  usual  summer 
residence. 

Tbe  chief  migratory  sumnur  birds  found  in  Bngland, 
and  which,  most  probably,  come  from  the  warmer  regioas 
of  Europe  or  Asia,  or  the  yet  more  warm  ones  of  Africa, 
are,  the  Cuckoo,  the  Nighiingale,  all  the  Swallow  tribe,  tbe 
Wry-neckf  the  Wkeatear,  the  Blaek-eapf  the  Fl^'Cateker, 
the  Willow-wren^  the  White-throat,  the  Goat-sueker,  and  tbe 
Land-rail,  The  Auk,  the  Guillemot,  and  Puffin,  also  iMsit 
the  tnaritime  cliffs  of  Great  Britain  in  the  summer. 

The  chief  migratory  birds  which  visit  England  during 
the  winter,  and  which  come  most  probably  from  tbe  north 
of  Scotland,  or  from  the  still  colder  regions  of  Lapland, 
Norway,  and  other  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  are,  the 
the  Hooded  or  Royston  Crow,  the  Woodcock,  (believed  also 
to  come  sometimes  from  North  America,  but  this  is  qnev- 
tionable,)  the  Fieldfare,  tbe  Ring^ouzel,  the  Redwing,  tbe 
Snipe,  the  Jack  Snipe,  tbe  Curlew,  tlie  PUmer,  Sandpiper, 
kc.  Of  tbe  Duck  tribe,  such  as  Wild  Ducks,  Wild  Geese, 
Widgeon,  Teal,  Swans,  &c. ;  some  occasionally  breed  in 
England,  the  Tadoma  or  Sheldrake  very  commonly,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  retire  to  remote  places  and  inaccessible 
rocks,  to  Scotland  or  to  some  still  more  distant  region,  to 
perform  the  important  functions  of  incubation  and  rearing 
tbeir  young,  in  retireDient  and  secarity.     Some  of  tbcM 
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aboand  in  the  fenny  and  marahy  dwtriots  of  the  kingdom  du- 
ring the  winter  months,  where  food  suitable  to  them  may 
be  commonly  and  readily  obtained.  Of  the  Duck  tribe« 
too,  many  are  wigrtUary  almost  daily  during  the  winter 
season:  that  is,  they  remain  in  the  marshes  for  some  hoi)rs« 
and  then  prooeed  to  the  sea  shore,  where  food  is  in  abun- 
dance. Some  of  these  migrations  are  determined  by  the  pe- 
riods of  the  ^idlr#. 

Besides  the  preceding  regularly  migrating  birds,  there  are 
many  others  that  occasionally  appear  in  this  country,  or 
which  change  their  residence  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.  The  Golden  OrioU  is  sometimes  seen  here  as  a 
summer  visitant ;  rarely,  if  ever,  found  here  in  tho  winter. 
The  Cfrotbeak,  Crouhillt  and  Waxen  ChaUerery  appear  at 
uncertain  intervals.  Some  of  our  Wild  Pige&ns  either 
migprate  or  change  tlieir  residence;  so  do  QimU;  Siariinge 
most  probably  migrate  in  part,  although  not  all. 

Another  peculiarity  of  many  of  the  bird  tribe  is  that  of 
assembling  in  large  numbers  in  the  winter,  and  as  regularly 
separating  again  at  the  approach  of  summer.  Among  onrbirds 
.4»f  song,  the  Gaidfinehtfiingiila  earduelie;  and  Lmrkttilauda 
mrvenne,  may  be  mentioned  as  belonging  to  this  class,  they 
being  found  together,  the  Larks  particularly,  in  largenumk>ers 
ID  the  wmUr  season ;  but  in  the  summer  these  birds  are  only 
associated  in  pairs.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  jPur,  J^ngm 
emeiui,  a  well-known  sea-bird,  seen  hovering  at  the  mouths 
of  salt  water  rivers  in  immense  flocks  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  The  Jkmee  Sparrow  is  not  one  of  the  least  interest- 
ing of  birds,  notwithstanding  its  occssiooal  destractivenesa 
io  ootnfields.  It  is  almost  always  more  or  leas  gregarious, 
but  it  is  found  associated  in  larger  numbers  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  In  favourable  situaiion,  and.  In  mild  weather, 
this  bird  breeds  occasionally  even  in  the  winter  season ;  at 
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least  Buoh  is  ni>  exp^rwDiie  of  this  bird  in  Somenetsliire. 
The  Fieldfare  being  a  migratory  bird,  is  rarely  seen  solitary 
in  this  coantry,— usually  io  flocks. 

Few  birds  are  gregarious  at  all  seastms  of  tbe  year. 
The  Rook  is,  however,  peouliarly  so;  and)  what  is  very  re* 
markable,  this  bird  only  roosts  at  the  rookery  for  a  fevr 
months  doring  tlie  time  of  building  its  nest,  inoubatioQ»  aod 
rearing  its  young :  in  the  winter  season  the  whole  commu* 
nity  retire  sometimes  ten,  or  even  more,  miles  from  their 
nestS}  to  roost  on  the  trees  io  some  sequestered  spot  or 
wood.  They,  nevertheless,  oooasionaUy  visit  the  rookery 
throughout  the  winter,  although  not,  I  believe,  diomally. 

Notwithstanding  many  birds  are  gregarious  only  daring 
the  winter  season,  some,  as  we  have  seen,  (the  ileeft  and 
Houte  Sparrouif)  are  gregarious  also  daring  incubation. 
Others  are  gregarious,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  at  this  period. 
The  Herofiy  tardea  major ^  is  one  of  those ;  and  the  Oriole, 
oriohte  pereicui,  is  peculiarly  gregarious  during  the  time  of 
nidificatbn  and  rearing  its  young. 

The  gregarioosness  of  the  Duck  tribe  does  not  seem  t«» 
extend,  under  ordinary  cirourostancc*s,  to  more  than  one 
brood, — most  oommonly  from  ten  to  fifteen ;  at  least,  this 
appears  to  be  the  fact  during  their  ^2^1.  They  are  doubtless 
found  together  in  greater  numbers  on  our  deooy  pools  and 
other  lakes.  The  gregariousness  of  the  Partridge  extendst^  I 
believe,  rarely  beyond  a  brood ;  Quat2f ,  on  the  oontiwry, 
assemble  togetherjn  large  numbers  in  the  winter. 

It  is  a  ourioos  fact  in  the  migration  of  birds,  that  some 
migrate  in  quest  of  a  particular  crop.  Thus,  in  Cuba, 
the  Mieo'lnrd,  JEmkerixa  Orfxivora,  is  found  in  great 
nnmbers  during  the  season  of  that  crop;  but  noeooner  is 
the  rice-  gathered  than  it  removes  to  Carolina,  and  meets 
the  same  liarveat  in  that  coantry,  where  it  remains  till  the 
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rice  season  is  pa8t«  It  ba*  alBo  been  observed  of  this,  ami 
saveral  other  spooiea  of.birda^  that  the  nutic  and  femak 
aeimrate  during  the  time  of  nigrvtiou.  Of  the  Rice-bird  it 
ia  aaid  tfotit  it  is  only  the  female  which  emigrates  to  Caro- 
lina. In  Sweden  a  spedes  of  Duck^Jt  is  said,  is  foondy  the 
males  of  which  constantly  leave  the  country  at  the  time  of 
inonbatioB,  and  do  not  return  till  the  pairing  season. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  of 
the  appearance  and  retJ'eat  of  the  various  migratory  birds ; 
bat,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  this  will  be  foond 
difficnlt,  if  not  impossible :  some  birds  appearing  in  oertain 
places  much  sooner  than  in  others ;  and  some  never  appear^ 
iog  in  many  places,  in  certain  seasons,  at  all.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  the  Nightingale  is  not  to  be  foond  in  England,  farther 
from  Dover,  in  any  direction,  than  the  distance  of  160 
miles.  Perhaps,  however,  300  miles  might' be  nearer  the 
tratli.  UunUpill,  in  Somersetshire,  is  conuderaUy  more 
than  150  miles  from  Dover ;  it  is  often  beard  there ;  I  have 
abo  heard  it  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Wye,  between  Chepstow 
and  Mipnmontb.  Notwithstanding  the  Nightingale  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  bird  in  SamsrttUhire,  I  remember 
very  well  that  some  years  ago,  while  I  nsided  tLtHmni^M^ 
one  or  two  summers  passed  without  my  bearing,  it  sit  aliv; 
hence,  I  conclude  it  was  not  in  the  neighbourhood  in  those 
years. 

Our  migrekny  ntmmtr  birds,  such  as  the  CtioAoo,  Nighi*- 
imgMUt  SmmUofOy  &c.  do,  however,  generally  make  their  ap- 
pearence  some  time  xwAprii,  according  to  the  season,  but 
usually  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month.  The  wwiar 
Jnrds  are  more  irregular  still  in  their  appearance.  October 
and  Neivember  are  the  usual  months  in  which  they  arrive ; 
the  Utiy-oMte/,  it  is  said,  soon  after  Michaelmas;  the 
RmfiUm,  or  Hooded  Crow,  in  October;  Snip&e,  in  Novem- 
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ber,  &G*  &c.  By  a  table  in  the  firt*  pari  of-  1hei«XTth  Vo- 
fnme  of  the  Trimsactions  of  the  Liunean  Society,  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Sheppard  and  Whitear,  exhibiting  fbe  7Vme«  cf 
Migration  of  Summer  Birds  of  Patsage,  at  HarieeUm^ 
Norfolk,  Offton  in  Suffolk,  and  Wrabnete  in  Etsex;  the 
Swift  is  rarely  seen  till  May  ;  the  Turtle  Dove  not  before  the 
12th  of  the  same  month :  the  Black- cap  as  early  as  the  first 
of  Aprils  sometimes  as  late  as  the  522d  of  the  same  month ; 
the  Swallow  on  the  7tli  or  81h  of  April,  sometimes  as  late 
as  the  30th  of  the  same  month ;  the  Yelhw^wren  ssnetimes 
as  early  as  the  27th  of  March ;  the  NiphtingaU.  the  14th  of 
April,  more  commonly  after  the  20th  of  the  same  month ; 
the  Cuckoo  on  the  10th  of  Aprils  more  commonly  after  the 
20th  of  the  same  month. 

There  is  room  for  believing  that  some  migratory  Hrdt 
return,  again  and  again,  to  the  same  spot  which  they  have 
visited  in  former  years;  of  the  Swallow,  indeed,  this  oceor- 
rence  is  said  to  have  been^i^rticakirly  ol»erved. 

The  Natural  History  of  Birds  is  extremely  interesting ; 
it  is  impossible  in  this  short  introdnction  to  do  it  justice* 
If  I  shall  by  this  work,  altogether,  excite  a  more  general 
attention  towards  this  department  of  nature's  works,  I 
shall  be  amply  gratified  lor  the  labour  and  assiduity  which 
I  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

.  Nor  is  the  study  of  the  history  of  Domesticated  Biaos 
to  be  neglected;  it  being,  when  unaccompanied  with 
cruelty,  a  source  of  much  gratification.  Mason  thus  ele- 
guitly  describes  several  of  the  tribe  which  minister  to 
our  pleasures  or  our  wants : 

'<  The  feather'd  fleet 
Led  by  two  mantliDg  Swans,  at  every  creek 
Now  toach'd,  and  now  nnmoor'd  :  now  on  full  sail 
With  pennons  spread  and  oary  feet  they  plied 
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Their  Tag  rant  voyage ;  and  now  as  if  becalm'd 

Tweeu  shore  and  shore  at  anchor  seem'd  to  sleep, 

Aroand  those  shores  the  fowl  that  fear  tlie  stream 

At  random  rove :  hither  hot  Guinea  sends 

Her  gadding  troop ;  here,  'midst  bis  speckled  dames. 

The  pigmy  chanticleer  of  Bantam  winds 

His  clarion ;  while  supreme  in  glittering  state 

The  Peacock  spreads  his  rainbow  train  with  eyes 

Of  sapphire  bright,  irradiate  each  with  gold ; 

Meantime  from  every  spray  the  Ring-doves  coo, 

The  linnets  warble,  captive  none,  but  InrM 

By  food  to  haont  the  umbrage  :  all  the  glade 

Is  life,  is  music,  liberty,  and  love." 

EngliBh  Garden^  Book  iv. 

Id  consalting  the  Notes  it  is  necessary  the  reader  should 
know  that,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  and  to  save  room, 
in  describing  the  species  of  each  genus,  the  specific  name 
only  b  given.  Thas,  under  Falco,  the  £agle,  Hawk,  &c. 
instead  of  Falco  Chrysaeios,  will  be  found,  The  ChrysaetoSy 
instead  of  Falco  Ossifragus^  The  Ossifragus,  and  so  on ; 
so  that  the  student  will  only  have  to  add  the  generic  term 
Falco  to  the  specific  one  Chrysaeios,  and  thus  of  every 
other  genus  respectively,  to  obtain  the  soientific  names  of 
every  species  throughout  the  work.  As  far  also  as  they 
can  be  ascertained^  the  various  provincial  names  of  the 
different  species  of  birds,  are  added  j  of  the  first  utility  in 
the  study  of  ornithology.  For  the  supply  of  this  desidera- 
tum, besides  his  own  resources,  the  author  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  Ornithological  Dictionary  of  Colonel 
MoNTA6U,*^a  work  which,  for  its  accuracy,  will  be  ever 

^  Those  who  desire  to  obtain  Biographieal  Particulars  of  this 
distinguished  naturalist,  who  was  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  bnt  died 
at  Knowles,  near  Kingsbridge,  in  Devonshire,  in  1815,  will  find 
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hold  in  deserved  *estimfttioii.  A  few  names  are  also  added 
from  Wilson's  Am§ri€tM  Ormiikolagy^  a  work  of  stngalar 
merit,  to  wiiicb  he  owes  the  tribute  of  his  thanks.  To  Dr. 
Latham's  work  he  is  also,  on  fhte  aooouDt,  under  some 
obligation. 

Of  Andrew  Wilson,  as  he  has  long  since  paid  the  debt 
of  nature,  and  who  has  been  little  heard  of  in  this  country, 
the  following  particulars  may  be  here  acceptable.  He  was 
born  of  poor  parents,  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  in  1766 ;  bis 
education  was,  of  course,  scanty,  bat  considerably  better 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  persons  of  his  condition  in  England. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  weaver,  his  brother-in-law,  the 
pursuit  of  whose  trade  he  followed  for  many  years;  he 
subsequently  shouldered  his  pack  and  became  an  itinerant 
pedlar.  Becoming  disgusted  with  trade,  he  wrote  some 
papers  for  the  BeCf  a  periodical  work  edited  by  Dr. 
Anderson  j  he  wrote  also  a  libel,  for  which  he  was  pro- 
secuted, and,  for  a  short  time,  imprisoned,  and  sentenced 
besides  to  burn,  with  his  own  hands,  the  obnoxious  work 
at  the  public  high-cross  at  Paisley  I 

In  17d2,  he  published,  anonymously,  a  characteristic 
Poem,  entitled  "  Watty  and  Meg^  which  was  attributed 
to  Burns..  Disliking  Scotland,  in  1794,  he  went  to 
America ;  there,  encountering  various  fate,  he  became  a 
teacher  in  a  school ;  and,  subsequently,  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  venerable  naturalist,  William  Bartram, 
by  whom  he  was  excited  to  devote  his  attention  to  the 

tbem  in  the  third  volnme  of  Britton*s  Beauties  of  Wilt- 
shire, lately  published ;  a  volume  replete  with  antiquarian  and 
biographical  information;  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of 
which  consists  of  an  aato-biograpbical  memoir  of  Mr.  Brittoh 
liimselt^  one  of  the  most  industrioas  of  onr  literary  bees. 
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Nmiural  Biiionf  cfBirdi^  the  drawing  of  wbicb  he  aUo  aa- 
sidaoosly  caltivated.  Before  he  left  Scotl«iid«  be  JiaU  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems,  of,  it  is  said,  indifferent  merit  j 
a  poem  called  the  '*  J^we^ers/*  be  poblished  la  AmeKica. 
jBesides  the  art  of  dramngt  he  acquired  also  tbp^  lof 
eteitf^.  He  became  afterwards,  at  a  liberal  aajUury,  as- 
sistaat  editor  of  an  A«aericaii  edition  of  Jlees's  CycU)#MQdift, 
the  articles  of  whicfay  on  Natural  Htstory*  it  is  prosomed, 
were  improved  under  bis  suporintendance. 

His  worl^  on  Birds,  the  title  of  which  is,  Amadcan  (km* 
ikdogy,  or  Natural  ffiitory  of  ike  Bird*  fftke  Ufiud  SUiVf 
iihstrtfted  wi$k  phtes^  engraved  and  eolevred  from  origji'md 
dramug*  taken  fajom  nallAtre.,  by  Alcmndee  Wiisoif,  in 
nine  voiunug,  folia,  was  piabtisbed  at  Pfuladeiphia  kf  M^ 
jvr^plwn.  It  was  several  ye^uv  complelifiK «  ^^  ^^  vo~ 
luKe  appeared  soon  af]ter  his  death,  in  1814.  A  eupiUenm^ 
tary  volume,  containiug  some  further  ohservatioDS  on  birds^ 
and  biograpbicaJi  particulars  of  the  aiKtbor,  has  been  sinee 
published  by  Mr.  Geo.  Ord.  This  w^rk  \\a»  obtained  for 
Wilson  an  imperishable  name ;  it  is  UtUe  known  in  4h|s 
country,  bat  ev«ry  lover  of  Natural  Hutory  ought  lo  bo  (ac- 
quainted with  it  Wu.soN*s  whole  fll4idy  appeare.  to  baye 
been  nature  ;  be  deriived  Utile  knowledge,  fnom  b^ka ;  but 
be  traTcrsed  the  United  Statei^  in  vairipus  direcilfopa  fer  iur 
formation  concerning  bis  faT/onrite  {Mwtnit 

He  died  ai  Fbiladelpbia^  in  1^13i.  aged  47,  and  left  hiy 
orailbologkal.  work  as  a  moniMMnti  of  his  industtiy,.  biS;  tur 
lent,  and  research.  His  descriptions  of  birds,  aUbougb  9%}- 
tseoiely  aoenrnte,  are,  nev^rtbelfwi^  highly,  penliical  and 
piciufes^oe;  and  the  amiable  spirit  of  hnmaoitjy  towards 
the  objects  of  his  attention,  which  breathes  throughout  his 
work,  wilt  neter  fnil  to  exoite  for  him  «  feeliog  pC  respect 
and  esteem* 
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Besides  fbrnishiDg  the  whole  of  the  letter-preu  for  his 
work,  and  the  drawings  for  the  plates,  the  plates  themselves 
were  almost  wholly  cbloared  by  him,  or  under  his  imme- 
diate saperintendance.  A  work  of  more  accaracy  in  Natu- 
ral History  does  not,  perhaps,  exist.  America  has  reason 
to  be  proad  of  having  been  the  foster-mother  to  Alexander 
Wilson.    The  number  of  birds  described  by  him  is  5278. 

He  was  scrupulously  just,  social,  affectionate,  benevo- 
lent, and  temperate ;  but  of  the  genus  irritabile,  extremely 
pertinaoions  of  his  own  opinion,  and  did  not  like  to  be  told 
of  bis  mistakes,— a  weakness,  for  weakness  it  most  cer- 
tainly was,  greatly  to  be  deplored.  His  death  deprived  the 
world,  most  probably,  of  another  work  which  he  con- 
templated, namely,  one  on  Atneriean  Quadrupeds,  He  bad 
a  poetical  mind,  as  the  extracts  from  his  work  in  the  snb- 
sequent  notes  will  shew,— but  he  wanted  tasie,  to  give  that 
polish  to  his  lines  which  most  who  read  them  will  perceive 
they  occasionally  require.  His  description  of  the  Bald 
Eaglb  in  Note  1,  Parti,  is,  however,  a  masterpiece;  it 
may  be  pronounced  nearly  a  faultless  picture. 

It  is  said  that  upon  some  occasion  the  lale  President  of 
theUniied  Siaiest  Jefferson,  treated  Wilson  with  con^ 
tempt.  This  it  is  extremely  painful  to  hear ;  but  it  too 
often  unfortanately  happeivs  that  the  worth  of  the  living  is 
unknown;  we  stand  in  need  of  death  to  set  the  seal  to  our 
pretensions  and  our  merit.  Surely  Jefferson  could  never 
negieet  the  truly  meritorious  and  worthy,  if  he  believed 
him  to  be  so ! 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  Andrew  Wilson,  and  bis 
AmertMn  Omitkolegy,  it  would  be  unpardonable  here  to 
omit  tlie  notiee  of  a  work,  in  some  respects  similar,  on  ear 
BarriSH  BmD6,now  in  course  of  publieation  by  Mr.  Selbt  ; 
M>  work,  the  plates  of  which  are  on  elephant  folioy  and  oo- 
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loured  correctlj?  after  iiatare»  by  or  under  the  direction  of.the 
aatbor  himself.    As  far  as  I  liave  had  an  opporianity  of 
examining  the  engravings,  tbej  appear  far  superior  to  any 
thing  that  has  yet  been  pablisbed  in  this  country  concemiog 
British  Birds,    It  bids  fair  not  only  to  equal,  if  not  to  ex- 
ceed, in  many  particulars,  Andrew  Wilson's  workj  but 
also  to  supply  a  desideratum  in  our  ornithological  history, 
which  every  lover  of  birds  must  of  necessity  highly  esteem. 
My  poetical  diyision  of  the  birds,  although  not  scieotifiCy 
will  not  be,  I  flatter  myself,  without  its  uses.    From  the 
great  loco-moti?e  powers  of  many  birds,  they  belong  to 
almost  all  regions  of  the  earth;  yet,  In  a  general  view,  the 
Bag  LB  may  be  said  to  be  the  king  of  tlie  birds  of  the  tern' 
peraie,  as  the  Vulture,  Condur,  is  of  the  torrid  xoim^s. 
The  CoNDUR  prefers  putrid  to  fresh  meat ;  hence  the  use 
of  such  birds  in  warm  climates.    As  the  organ  of  smell  is, 
in  the   VuUurid  race  of  birds,  strongly  developed,  Mr. 
Vigors  thinks  that  this  tribe  bears,  among  birds  of  prey, 
the  same  analogical  relation  to  the  canine  race  among  the 
mammalia,  as  the  Falconids  exhibit  to  the  Feline  tribes.* 
Puny  has  concisely  stated  the  diflferenco  in  this  respect 
between  these  two  genera  of  birds.  Aquila  clariue  cenmnt ; 
Vultures   eagaciue   ordorantur.     The  disposition  of.the 
Vulture  tribe  for  dead  animals  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients : 

Exanima  obscoenos  consiimit  corpora  vol  tor. 

SiLius  Itaxicvs. 

Although  I  have  poetieally  two  divisions  of  birds,  from  a 
desire  to  maintain,  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  the  na- 
ture of  my  work,  a  ecieniific  arrangement  in  the  Notes,  I 
have  to  regret  that  the  description  of  every  bird  could  not, 

*  Zoological  Journal,  vol.  t,  page  S7l. 
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withoat  greai  inconvenience^  be  confined  to  ifs  pccnliar 
region,  notwithstanding,  for  tHe  most  part,  it  is  so.  When, 
therefore,  the  description  of  any  bird  cannot  be  readily 
ibnnd  in  the  notes  of  one  part,  it  should  be  sought  for  in  the 
other.    The  Index  will  be,  however,  the  most  certain  guide. 

In  an  Epitome  of  Ornithology,  the  mention  of  the  very 
extensive  and  useful  collection  of  preserved  specimens  of 
birds  now  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  at  the 
British  Museum  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Tlie  lover  of 
Natural  History  will  find,  in  the  well  arranged  cases  of 
that  National  Repository,  mucli  to  interest  and  engage  his 
attention.  There  he  may  contemplate  specimens  of  the 
more  rare  and  curious  of  the  feathered  race.  The  Fla- 
minyo,  the  Bird  of  Paradise^  the  Toucan,  innumerable 
Sayles,  the  Columba  Coronota,  the  JStMfar^f,  and  a  numerous 
H  catera,  either  new  or  rare  in  this  department  of  science. 
There  may  he  pass  days  in  the  contemplation  of  Birds 
alone,  which  will  aflford  him  no  ordinary  gratification. 

The  OmUKological  Museum  of  the  Linnean  Society 
ought  also  to  be  mentioned;  the  extensive  collection  of 
the  Birds  of  New  Holland,  in  particular,  is  more  es> 
pecially  deserving  notice.  This  museum  is  not,  of  course, 
open  to  the  public ;  but,  by  a  suitable  introduction,  it  may 
be  readily  inspected. 

Nor  ought  the  museum  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
Leadenhair  Street,  to  be  forgotten.  Here  will  be  found 
many  of  the  birds  of  the  east,  and,  particularly,  a  curious 
collection  made  by  Br.  Horsfibld,  of  the  Birds  of  Jana: 
access-  to  this  can  only  be  had  tbvough  the  medium  of  a 
PiRECTOR,.  or'  by  an  introdnotion  to  the  Librarian,  Dr. 

• 

WiLKINiS. 

Nor  must  the  growing  collection  of  the  Zoological 
Society  in  these  notices  be  passed  over ;  a  society  which, 
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under  the  auspices  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry^  is 
already,  although  of  very  recent  formation,  in  vigoroUB 
activity,  and  to  which  the  learned  Sbcretakt,  Mr.  Vigoas, 
Is  lending  his  powerful  assistance;  and'  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  as  President,  his  countenance  and  support. 

BTor,  lastly,  should  the  collection  of  Living  Birhs  at 
jBxeter  Change  be  omitted.  Among  which  is  a  large  fe^ 
male  African  Ostrich  ;  various  Vultures  ;  the  Demoiselle 
Heron;  Peucans;  several  £meus>  which  were  bred  in 
bis  Majesty's  establishment  in  Windsor  Paris ;  and  other 
living  ornithologioal  curiosities. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Latin  word, 
Genera,  is  used  throughout  this  work  for  the  plural  ofgemt^ 
the  same  as  it  is  in  that  language.  Notwithstanding  my 
endeavours  to  the  contrary,  some  terms  have  almost  imper^ 
ceptibly  glided  into  the  work  which  may  require  explanation 
to  the  uninitiated  reader;  I  have  therefore  added  a  Gloseaiy 
of  such  words,  and  have  also  given  the  meaning  of  the  term* 
adopted  by  Mr.  Vigors,  and  mentioned  above  in  explana- 
tion of  the  Quinary  arrangement. 

In  stud3ing  scientific  works  on  ornithology,  it  will  be 
useful  to  know  the  terms  which  are  applied  to  (be  diflbrent 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  birds ;  they  are  as  follow : 

The  Head,  Ct^na,  consists  of  the  Bill,   Rostmm;  the 

ostrils,  Nare*;  the  Cere  or  Wax,  Cera;iho  Tongue, 
Lingua ;  the  Face,  CapUlrum ;  the  Forehead,  Fnmt ;  the 
Crown,  Vertex;  the  Hindhead,  Occiput;  the  Crest,  Crista; 
the  Eyes,  Oculi;  the  Eyebrows,  Superciiia;  the  Ca- 
mncules,  Caruncula;  the  Lore,  Lorum;  the  Orbits,  Or- 
hitiB ;  the  Cheeks,  Gente  ;  the  Temples,  iempora ;  the  Ears, 
Auree ;  the  Beard,  Barba. 

Of  the  Neck,  CoUum;  the  Nape,  Nucha;  the  hind 
part  of  the  Neck,  Occiput;  Chin,  Gula  ;  Throat,  Jugulum. 
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or  the  Body,  Corpw;  Back,  Doriiim ;  Ramp,  Uropn- 
ffium;  Interscapular,  Intertcapulium  ;  Shoulders,  Humeri; 
Breast,  Pectus;  Axilliaries,  Axilla;  Hypoohondrcs,  Hjf- 
poehandria ;  Belly,  Abdomen ;  Vent,  Critsum, 

Of  the  Wings,  Ala;  Wing*coverts,  Tectrice^;  Bastacd- 
win§,  Alula  spuria;  Scapulars,  Scapulares;  Wingrspof, 
Speculum. 

or  the  Tail,  Cauda;  Tail  Feathers,  Reetrices ;  Tail-co- 
verts, Tectrices  Cauda. 

Of  the  Legs,  Crura;  Thighs,  Femora;  Bracelets,  Ar- 
milla;  Shins,  Crura;  Toes,  Digiti; — 1,  for  walking,  ilm- 
buhUarii;  2,  Salient  or  leaping^  GrcsMorii;  3,  Climbing, 
Scansorii ;  4,  Prehensile,  Prehensilis ;  Tridactyle,  Tridac- 
Ay/t,  having  three  toes,  cursory ;  Didactylc,  DidatiyU,  having 
two  toes,  the  Ostrich  only. 

Of  the  Foot,  Pes ;  Palmated,  Nalatoriue;  Semipal mated, 
Semipaknatus ;  Lobated,  Lobatus  ;  Pinnated,  Pinnatus; 
Claws,  Ungues ;  Spines  or  Spurs,  Calcaria. 

Horns,  Conma  ;  Wattles,  CaruncuUs ;  Pouch,  Saccus 
Jupularis ;  Crop,  lugluvtes, 

1  take  leave  of  the  Introductory  portion  of  my  work  in 
the  following  words  of  Drumhond  : 

*'  SwEBT  Birds  !  that  sing  away  the  early  bonrt^ 
Of  winters  past,  or  coming  void  of  care, 
Well  pleased  with  deNgbts  which  present  are, 
Fair  seasons,  budding  sprays,  sweet  smelling  flowers  {. 
To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leavy  bowera. 
Ye  your  Creator's  goodness  do  declare/' 
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"The  spring 
la  the  earth  enamelliog, 
And  the  Birds,  on  every  tree, 
Greet  this  morn  with  melody.'* 

Brownb'8  ShephertPt  Pipe, 
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BRITISH    AND    EUROPBAN    BIRDS. 

My  Theme  is  of  Birds — of  those  Princes  of  Air, 
Who  oft  warble  for  man,  and  oft  lighten  his  care : —  ' 
Of  those  who  rapaciotisfy  pounce  on  their  prey — 
The  R  A  PTORS,who  wing,  too,  with  swiftness  their  way ;— 
Of  Insessors,  'mongst  whom  dwell  the  Children 

of Song — 
The  tribe  to  whom  perching  will  ever  belong; — 
Of  the  Rasors  distinguish'd  by  scratching  the  ground , 
And  nigh  to  the  dwellings  of  man  much  abound  ; — 
Of  Grallators  who  wade  in  pursuit  of  their  food. 
On  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  in  rills  of  the  wood ; — 
Of  Natators  who  «tt;t»i,--near  the  waters  reside;*— 
Whom  to  meet  chose  the  Eagle,  in  fulness  of  pride  r^— 
Ally  to  pleasure  obedient,  bade  care  haste  away. 
And,  'midst  Melody's  Sons,  passed  a  rapturous  day. 

f2 
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Resolved  that  amusement  was  good  for  the  state, 
The  Aquiline  MoNARCH,(')in  council  sedate, 

(0   Order,  Accjpitrjbs,  (Linn,)   Eaglb,   Hawk,  Kite, 

Buzzard,  Falcon,  6rc. 

The  term  Eagle  is  applied  to  various  birds  which  are  ar- 
ranged by  LiNiiii9BDS  under  the  genns  denoiulnatcd  by  him 
Falco,  of  which  lie  described  only  thirty-two  species ;  snch, 
however,  has  been  the  assiduity  of  subsequent  research,  that 
above  two  hundred  aud  thirty  species  are  described  in  Dr. 
Latham's  last  work. 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  of  this  rapacious 
tribe,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  which  are,  a  hooked 
bill,  the  base  covered  with  a  cere,  the  head  covered  with  cIo:»e 
set  feathers,  the  tongue  bifid.  They  are  bold,  and  fly  with 
great  speed  when  high  in  the  air,  but  slowly  in  the  lower  re- 
gions ;  their  sense  of  sight  is  exquisite ;  their  legs  and  feet  are 
scaly  ;  the  middle  aud  outer  toes  connected  ;  they  are  not  gre- 
garious. They  feed  .sometimes  on  putrid  carcasses,  but,  more 
commonly,  attacking  living  animals,  destroy  and  devour  them. 
They  bnild  their  nests,  (tliose  of  the  EagleV,  and  some  others  of 
the  tiibe,  arc  called  eyries^)  for  the  most  part,  in  the  clefts  of 
impending  rocks  ;  some  of  the  Hawks  on  trees.  They  are 
scattered  over  the  various  parts  of  the  globe:  upwards  of 
twenty  species  aie  found  in  the  inteiior  or  on  the  coasts  of  this 
country.  In  many  of  the  tribe  the  female  is  larger  than  the 
male.  Several  of  the  genus  are  migratory,  indeed,  from  their 
power  and  rapidity  of  fliglit,  they  are  enabled  •  to  visit  most  of 
the  regions  of  the  globe..  From  the  great  changes  in  the  colour 
of  the  feathers  of  several  of  the  genus  during  their  progress  to 
maturity,  considerable  confusion  exists  among  ornithologists  in 
the  names  of  several  of  the  species ;  nor  am  1  able  to  rectify  the 
numerous  discordances  which  have  thence  arisen. 
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Proclamation  sent  forth  over  hill,  over  dale, 
Over  land,  over  sea,  over  mountain  and  vale  : — 

The  ChryaaetM*  or  Ooldbn  Eagle,  has  the  C€re  yellow ;  body 
variegated  with  brown  and  rn^^ty ;  tail  black,  waved  at  the  base 
with  clnereoas,  and  beneath  white' ;  legs  ycMowi^ib  rusty,  fea- 
thered down  to  the  toe«.  It  is  generally  abnut  three  feet  long, 
and  weighs  about  twelve  ponnds;  a  female  was  once  found 
which  measured  in  length  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  eight  feet 
across  with  the  wings  extended.  It  lives  very  long,  occasionally, 
it  is  said,  more  than  a  century  ;  endures  great  abstinence,  some- 
times for  more  than  twenty  day».  Breeds  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  sometimes  on  Snowdon  hills  in  Wales  ;  scarce  in  England  ; 
found  also  in  the  Alps,  Germany,  Russia,  India,  and  North 
America.  Feeds  on  idieep,  and  also  on  geese  and  other 
poaltry.  Eggs  three  or  four,  greyish  white;  but  it  rarely 
batches  more  than  two. 

This  bird  in  its  habits  is  said  to  be  untameabie,  it  not  be- 
coming fond  even  of  those  who  feed  it.  It  does  not  arrive  at 
maturity  till  its  fourth  year;  during  the  period  of  its  growth  it 
putt  on  various  appearances;  the  Fulvus,  see  forward,  is  said 
by  some  authors  to  be  the  youug  of  this  species  i  yet  this  ad- 
mits of  considerable  question. 

Two  instances  have  occurred  iu  Scotland  of  its  having  flown 
away  with  infants  to  its  uest;  iu  both  cases  the  theft  was  dis- 
covered, so  that  the  childreo  were  not  iiiateriaUy  injured.  A 
finely  wrought  op  story  ou  the  Eagle's  taking  away  **  Honnah 

*  It  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  iNTRonucTiON  that, 
io  order  to  avoid  repetition,  and  to  save  room,  in  describing 
the  species  nnder  each  ^eavs,  the  generic  term  is  uniformly 
omitted.  TbuH,  the  Ckrytaetos  is  to  be  understood  as  FaUo 
Chrtfadetita  ;  (he  Oesi^rugua  as  Fatco  Osa^ruguSy  and  so  of  the  other 
genera.  It  may  be  useful  to  mention  this  again  here,  in  order 
to  ofi^viaie  lhe*possibility  of  mistake. 
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That  his  people,  the  Birds,  on  a  day  named  should 

meet, 
And  that  He  would  himself  there  be  proud  them  tb 

greet. 

Latnond^t  Bairn,**  is  related  in  BlaekwoocTs  MagtaxM,  for  October, 
1826,  io  a  Review  of  SfiLBY'8  wnHhoUtgy, 

The  following  lines,  the  production  of  pjiRCivAL,  an  Anie. 
rican  |;)oet,  are  the  commencement  of  an  Address  to  the  Eagle, 
which  appears  in  the  Ajmerkan  Sauvenir^  a  ChrUimat  Prttaiiy  or 
New  F€ar'«  Qferingf  for  1827,  published  at  New  York.  This 
poem  is  one  of  thoAe  racy  originals  which  at  once  delight  and 
surprise  ns :  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  talent  and  genins  of  onr 
kindred  of  the  west : 

'*  Bird  of  the  broad  and  sweeping  wing. 

Thy  home  is  high  in  heaven, 

Where  wide  the  storms  their  banners  fling. 

And  the  tempests  clouds  are  driven. 

Thy  throne  is  on  the  mountain  top. 

Thy  fields  the  boundless  air ; 

And  hoary  peaks  that  proudly  prop 

The  skies,  thy  dwellings  are/* 

The  Osfi/rogtis,  Sba«-£aolb  or  Owprey,  inhabits  Europe  and 
North  America;  and  is  found  occasionally  in  various  parts  ot 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  as  large  as  the  Golden  Eagle. 
The  whole  body  is  dark  brown,  intermixed  with  rnst  colour ; 
cere  and  legs  yellow;  tail  feathers  white  on  the  inner  side. 
Builds  in  inaccessible  rocks  or  on  lofty  trees.  Its  food  princi- 
pally fish ;  but  it  feeds  also  on  other  animals.  Two  Eagles  of 
this  species  were  taken  from  a  nest  in  Ireland  and  kept 
together  for  more  than  two  years ;  in  the  third  year  one  of 
them  killed  the  other  and  devoured  it,  most  probably  from  not 
being  sapplied  with  sufficient  food;  for  they  lived  together 
before  in  perfect  harmony.— pJfoAloftt.   Although  this  bird  wil  1 
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And  lest  that  some  Raptors,  as  Kestrilot  Kite — 
All  those  with  sharp  claws  and  in  death  that  delight, 

attack  the  salmoo,  and  even  the  seal,  it  is  said  that  it  cannot 
dive  after  it.  Pumt  thus  describes  the  manner  of  this  bird's 
taking  its  finny  prey:  "Soperest  fitalisetos,  clarissimiL  ocolorom 
acie,  librans  exaltosese,  visoque  in  mari  pisce,  prsceps  in 
enni  mens,  et  discoasis  pectore  aqois  rapiens."  See  Note  2, 
Part  ii«  Tor  a  poetical  imitation  of  this  description  by  Mr. 
GiSBOBNE ;  see  also  below,  article  Haliaetos. 

Tlie  t£ueocepkalu8y  or  Bald  Eagle,  has  a  brown  body  ;  head 
and  tail  white  $  cere  and  legs  yellow ;  three  feet  three  inches 
long ;  feeds  on  hogs,  lambs,  and  fish ;  nest  large,  on  trees  ;  eggs 
two ;  inhabits  the  woods  of  Europe  and  America.  Wilson 
thinks  this  the  same  as  the  Ossi/raguSy  in  a  different  stage  of 
colonr.  The  following  picture  from  the  masterly  hand  of  that 
author  will  convey  some  idea  pf  a  habit  of  this  bird : 

*'  High  o*er  the  watery  uproar  silent  seen 
Sailing  sedate  in  miyesty  serene, 
Now  "midst  the  pillar'd  spray  sublimely  lost. 
And  now  emerging,  down  the  rapids  toss'd, 
Glides  the  Bald  Eagle,  gazing,  cahn  and  slow, 
'  O'er  all  the  horrors,  of  the  scene  below : 
Intent  alone  to  sate  himself  with  blood. 
From  the  torn  victims  of  the  raging  flood." 

Wilson's  Amtricm  Ornithology. 

The  Fuhm$9  Ring-tailbo  Eagle,  or  Block  Eagle,  inhabits 
Great  Britain,  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  length  two  feet 
and  a  half,  Wilson  says  nearly  three  feet.  This  bird  i's  trained 
by  the  Tartars  to  hunt  hares,  antelopes*  and  foxes.  The  tail 
has  a  white  band,  whence,  of  course,  its  name.  The  quUI  fea- 
thers are  used  to  mount  arrows.  There  is  a  variety  with  a 
white  tail,  the  tip  of  which  is  brown. 

Jt  is  a  very  destructive  bird ;  rare  in  the  south  of  this  king- 
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Should  come,  by  ferocity  prompted  alone, 
It  was,  by  an  Edict  imperial,  made  known, 

doni,  but  has  been  met  witli  in  Derbyshire.  One  was  shot  at 
Warkworth,  measuring  in  extent  of  wing  eleven  feet  and  a 
quarter,  which  is  considerably  more  than  that  of  the  Golden 
Eagle  ;  and  hence  it  cannot  be  the  young  of  that  bird.  See  the 
first  ariicle. 

The  CyaneaSf  or  Hem-Harrier,  is,  the  mule  about  seventeen 
inches  long;  plumage  blue  grey,  beneath,  \%hite:  the  female, 
described  by  naturalistic  under  the  name  of  the  Pygargua,  or 
RiMG-TAiL^  is  twenty  inches  long;  plumage  above,  dusky ;  be- 
neath, palish.  Found  in  this  countiy,  and  other  parts  of  fin- 
rope  ;  also  in  Asia.  Wilson  describes  a  Riug-tail  nearly  three 
feet  long,  which  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  America. 

The  Serpenlarhu,  Serpent  Vulture,  Secretary  Vulture, 
Secretary,  or  Snake  Euter,  has  a  black  body,  the  hind  head 
ciested,  tail  feathers  white  at  the  lips,  the  legs  very  long  ;  three 
feet  high;  feeds  on  small  animals.  Inhabits  the  interior  of 
Africa  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

This  is  arranged  as  a  dUtinct  genus  by  Dr.  Latham^  and  by 
him  called  Secretary.    Mr.  Vigors  seems  to  consider  it  as 
Xhe  first  of  his  families  of  RaptoreSy  ander  the  term  Gypogerauus, 
y  one  being  still  wanting. 

The  HarpyiOf  Crested  Eagle,  Croimed  VuUure^  or  Oronookoo 
Eagle,  is  rather  larger  than  a  turkey ;  bill  black ;  the  head 
crested,  with  long  feathers,  which  it  erects  in  the  shape  of  a 
.  coronet;  upper  parts  of  the  body  mostly  black,  beneath  white  ; 
hind  part  of  the  neck  fnlvons.  Inhabits  Mexico,  Brasil,  and 
other  parts  of  South  America:  it  is  sajd  that  it  can  cleave  a 
man's  skull  at  one  stroke  ! 

The  Gallicua,  or  French  Eagle,  inhabits  France,  is  two 
feet  long,  has  the  body  grey  brown  ;  builds  on  the  gronnd,  and 
lays  three  grey  eggs. 

The  Bar6«f  f>s,or  Bearded  Eagle,  consists  of  three  varieties; 
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That  all  must  appear  without  malice  prepense : 
Who  offended  in  this  would  the  monarch  incense  ; 

one  of  which  inhabits  ^he  Alps,  the  other  two,  Persia.  It  has  a 
brown  back,  and  a  black  stripe  above  and  beneath  the  eyes: 
tnfts  of  black  hair  cover  the  nostrils,  others  are  on  the  lowerman- 
dible;  and  similar  hairs  form  a  board.  The  whole  of  the  body 
covered  with  yellow  down.  Fonr  feet  long ;  bnilds  in  rocks, 
and  preys  on  quadrupeds ;  will  attack  men  when  asleep ;  flies 
in  flocks. 

Accordmg  to  this  account,  the  Bearded  Eagle  must  be  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  tribe 

Tlie  Miltms,  Kite,  Gleady  or  Puttoek,  inhabits  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  is  well  known  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain ; 
about  two  feet  long ;  the  cere  is  yellow;  the  body  is~ferrugi- 
nous ;  head  whitish ;  tail  forked.  Fonr  varieties.  Feeds  on 
offal  and  poultry ;  fortels  storms  by  its  clamour ;  flies  placidly. 
Eggs  three,  whitish  with  yellowish  spots ;  migrates  into  Europe 
the  beginning  of  April.    Three  other  varieties. 

The  Austriacus^  br  Austrian  Kjte,  inhabits  the  woods  of 
Austria  ;  legs  yellow ;  body  above  chesnut,  beneath  brick-dust 
colour,  spotted  with  brown;  tail  forked.    Size  of  the  Kite  ; 
feeds  on  birds  and  bats. 

The  HaUa'ttos,  Osprey,  Bald  Buzzard,  Fishing  Hawk, 
Fuh  Hawk,  or  Fishing  Eagle,  inhabits  the  marshes  of  Europe, 
America,  and  Siberia,  and  builds  among  reeds,  sometimes  on 
ruins,  sometimes  on  trees  ;  nest  large,  often  three  or  four  feet 
in  breadth,  and  from  four  to  Ave  feet  high,  composed  externally 
of  sticks;  (this  account  of  the  nest  is  from  Wilson.)  It  is 
about  two  feet  long ;  feeds  on  flshes,  which  it  catches  by  diving. 
Body  brown  above,  vthite  beneath ;  head  white ;  cere  and  feet 
blue.     Fonr  varieties.    The  habits  of  this  bird  arc,  I  presume, 

m 

similar  to  the  Ossifragus  or  Sea-Ea«lr  mentioned  above,  and 
Pliny's  description  of  its  taking  its  prey  will,  most  pro- 
bably, apply  to  both  ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  so 

f2 
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Even  Ravens,  he  said,  must  their  croaking  avoid  ; 
Nor  with  screams  of  the  Peacock  would  he  be  an- 
noyed. 

niuch  cooftision  is  fouud  among  nataralisU  io  regard  to  names. 
T  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  remove  these  discre- 
pancies. 

A  remarkable  trait,  meotioned  by  Wilson,  in  the  character 
of  this  bird  deserves  notice  :  the  GroiUes,  or  Crow  Blackbirda^ 
are  permitted  by  the  Fish-hawk  to  btiild  their  nests  among  the 
interstices  of  the  sticks  with  which  his  own  nest  is  constmcted. 
Several  pairs  of  Grakles  taking  up  their  abode  there,  like  homble 
vassals  around  the  castle  of  their  chief;  laying,  hatching  their 
young,  and  living  together  in  mutual  harmony.  Wilson  fonnd 
four  of  such  nest  clustered  around  one  nest  of  the  Fishing 
Hawk. 

''  The  sailing  Osprey  high  is  seen  to  soar, 
With  broad  nnmoving  wing;  and  circling  slow 
Marks  each  loose  straggler  in  the  deep  below  ; 
Sweeps  down  like  lightning!  plunges  with  a  roarl 
And  bears  his  struggling  victim  to  the  shore.*' 

Wilson's  Am br.  Ornith. 

The  Buteo^  Buzzard,  or  Pvitock,  inhabits  Great  Britain  and 
Europe  at  Urge ;  body  brown,  belly  pale  with  brown  spots  ; 
legs  yellow :  it  varies  in  its  colours ;  length  twenty  inches ; 
feeds  on  birds,  insects,  and  small  animals. 

The  JEruginosuSf  or  Moor<Buzzard,  inhabits  England,  and 
Europe  generally ;  body  grey ;  the  crown,  arm-pits,  and  legs, 
yellow;  twenty-one  inches  long;  builds  in  marshes;  lives  on 
fish,  aquatic  birds,  rabbits,  and  mice;  varies  in  colour. 

My  friend,  the  elegant  and  accomplished  poet  and  scholar, 
the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  vicar  of  Bremhill,  Wilts,  has  a  Btuaard 
demesticated  so  far  that  it  rarely  quits  the  neighbourhood  >of  the 
bouse  and  gardens :   it  is,  of  course,  occasionally  fed  ;  it  lias 
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Could   I  dare,  Inspiration!   to  quaff  from  thy 
spring, 
Of  the  Birds  and  their  Songs  I  might  worthily  sing. 

been  known  to  swallow  thirteen  mice  at  one  meal;  some  of  the 
mice  were,  however,  young  ones ;  after  which  it  became,  for 
several  days,  extremely  stupid  and  indisposed  for  motion.* 

The  Antiilarum,  or  Mansfennt,  inhabits  the  West  India 
islands;  it  is  about  eighteen  inches  long;  body  brown,  belly 
wbit^  the  crown  black ;  legs  and  claws  large  and  strong.— 
The  OrientaUSf  or  Oriental  Hawk,  inhabits  Japan ;  the  head 
and  body  above  dusky  brown,  beneath  rusty  brown;  tail 
spotted  with  white ;  seventeen  inches  long. 

The  Tininmeutus,  Hawk,  Kbstril,  Kestril  Falcon,  Kastril, 
Ckuiril ff  Coystrel,  Steingall,  Stonegall,  Stannel,  Wind-huvety  or 
Hotfer-Hawkf  the  most  commonly  known  in  this  country,  of  alt 
the  tribe  of  Hawks.  The  male  is  thirteen  inches  long,  bill  lead 
colour,  cere  yellow ;  irids  dusky  and  large ;  the  throat  whitish ; 
the  back,  scapulars,  and   wing  coverts  are  a  fine  red  brown, 

*  The  term  Hawk  is  a  very  indefinite  one;  it  has  been  oc- 
casionally applied  to  the  Buzzard  ;  thus  DttYiiEBl  sings : 
*'  Some  haggard  Hawk  who  had  her  eyry  nigh. 
Well  pounc'd  to  fasten,  and  well  wing'd  to  fly : 
One  they  might  trust  their  common  wrongs  to  wreak : 
The  Musquet  and  the  Coysirel  were  too  weak, 
Too  fierce  the  Falcon  ;  bnt,  above  the  rest, 
The  noble  Bvsaard  ever  pleas'd  me  best ; 
Of  small  renown  'tis  true ;  for,  not  to  lye, 
We  call  him  bnt  a  Hawk  by  courtesy." 

Hind  and  Panther. 
The  musquety  or  musket^  here  mentioned,  is  the  male  of  the 
Sparrow  Hawk, 

t  See  Drayton's  Oit/,  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther, 
Part  III,  and  the  preceding  note.* 
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« 

On  thy  Presence,  bright  Essence  !  my  hope  will  pre- 
sume— 
That  thy  smile  of  approval  my  song  may  illume ; — 

spotted  and  barred  with  black;  beneath,  light  ferruginons, 
barred  with  black  -,  tail  cinereous  grey,  with  a  black  bar  near 
the  end  •,  legs  yellow.  The  female  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  male  -,  the  head  and  tail  the  same  colour  as  the  back,  which 
is  not  so  bright  a  red-brown  as  the  male ;  beneath,  lighter  than 
the  male,  but  the  black  spots  not  so  distinct ;  eggs  from  four 
to  six,  not  po  large  as  a  pigeon's ;  colonr  reddish  brown,  with 
dark  blotches ;  nest  on  trees,  and  sometimeo  in  a  deserted  mag- 
pie's or  crow's  nest.  Inhabits  England,  Europe,  and  Siberia. 
Feeds  principally  on  mice,  sometimes  on  cockchafer:*,  occaiti- 
onally  on  birds  -,  seen  hovering  in  the  air  and  quite  stationary 
for  some  time,  tl.en  pouncing  suddenly  down  on  its  prey. 
This  bird  is  a  very  useful  one.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Litineun  Society  containing  some  valuabltf  observations  on  the 
Birds  of  horfidk  and  Svjffolk  by  the  Kev.  R.  Sueppakd  and  the 
Kev.  ^^\  WHn£AR,  May  3,  18^5,  it  is  staled,  that  a  hawk  of 
this  kind  was  obsf.>rvtd  to  dart  upon  a  weasel  and  immediately 
to  mount  aloft  with  it  in  its  talons;  but  had  not  proceeded  lar 
before  both  fell  from  a  considerable  height  to  the  ground  i  the 
VFssel  ran  <ff,  hut  ihe  Kestril,  upon  examination,  wasfuund  to 
have  bren  killed  by  a  bite  in  its  throat.  This  bird  is  said  to 
migrate  to  ihe  north  early  in  the  spring ;  there  are  several  varie- 
ties ;  it  was  formerly  trained  lo  catch  game. 

The  Pulvv Itarius,  or  Goshawk,  inhabits  England,  Europe, 
and  North  America.  Legs  yellow,  body  brown,  tail  feathers 
with  pale  bands;  length  twenty-two  inches  ;  devours  poultry, 
and  was  formerly  much  used  in  falconry. — The  Nisus^  Spar- 
row-hawk, or  Spar-Uawkt  inhabits  England,  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Madeira.  The  legs  are  yellow,  body  above  yel'ow- 
isb  brown,  beneath,  white  waved  with  grey,  tail  with  blackish 
'  bands.     Male  twelve  inches,  the  femde  fifteen  inches  long. 
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That,  to  Nature,  to  Truth,  and  to  Science,  devote, 
My  Harp  may  respond  with  a  musical  note ; — 

Two  other  varietieii :  one  spotted  with  white,  the  other  entirely 
white.  It  is  very  bold,  and  preys  on  poultry,  pigeons,  part- 
ridges, &c.  Sometimes  tamed  and  flies  about  gardens  ;  it  has 
been  also  taught  to  catch  larks.  The  male  of  this  species  was 
formerly  called  a  muakeL 

The  GyrfaUOf  or  Brown  0\rfalcon,  inhabits  Europe,  and 
preys  on  cranes  and  pigeons.  The ^Lannarius,  or  Lanner,  is  the 
size  of  the  Buzzard ;  three  varieties.  Inhabits  England,  Eu- 
rope, and  Tartary.  Builds  in  low  trees ;  migrates :  much  es- 
teemed in  falconry.  The  Vespertinus,  or  Ingrian  Falcon,  in- 
habits Ingria,  Russia,  and  Siberia  -,  size  of  a  pigeon ;  builds  on 
trees,  or  takes  possession  of  a  magpie*s  nest ;  preys  on  quails ; 
flies  abroad  chiefly  in  the  evening  or  at  night*  The  Subbuteo 
or  Hobby,  inhabits  England,  Europe, and  Siberia;  back  brown, 
belly  palish,  with  oblong  brown  spots  j  twelve  inches  long; 
two  vaiieties  ;  preys  on  larks.  The  (Esolon,  or  Merlin,  in- 
habits Europe ;  body  above  bluish  ash,  with  rusty  spots  and 
btripes ;  beneath,  yellowish  white  with  oblong  spots  ;  length 
twelve  inches.  Migrates  southerly  on  the  approach  of  winter  ; 
often  seen  in  England.  Three  other  varieties  found  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  New  York.  The  Pumilius,  or  Tiny  Falcon, 
has  the  budy  brown-ash,  beneath  whitish,  with  blackish  bars. 
Said  to  be  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  being  hardly  six  inches 
long  ;  inhabits  Cayenne  ;  but  the  Cerulescentf  a  native  of  Java, 
described  by  Dr.  HorsfielD;  and  a  specimen  of  which  is  in 
the  East  India  House  Museum,  is,  1  believe,  still  smaller* 

The  Communis,  Common  Falcon,  Yearly  FulcanpAged  Fakmi, 
or  Falcon  Gentle,  of  which  there  arc  above  ten  varieties,  inha* 
bits  Europe  and  North  America,  some  of  its  varieties,  China, 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  India.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  brown,  the  feathers  edged  with  rusty ;  body  beneath  white, 
irregularly  marked  with  brown ;  the  tail  with  darker  trausverse 
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That  Sci£KC£  affianc'd  with  Nature,  fair  bride, 
With  Thee  and  with  Truth  o'er  my  Song  may  pre- 
side: 

bands ;  bill  binish  ash ;  legs  green  or  yellow ;  length  eighteen 
inches ;  feeds  on  various  animals.  The  above  is  the  usual  co- 
lours of  the  bird  at  three  years  old ;  but  it  puts  on  different  ap- 
pearances from  year  to  year  till  it  arrives  at  that  age.  One 
variety  is  entirely  vrhite,  with  scarcely  visible  yellow  spots ; 
another  brownieli  black;  another  spotted  with  black  and  red. 

The  mule  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  female^  and  hence 
he  has  been  called  a  Tireelet^  TerceU,  or  Tasael  ;  he  is  also  said  to 
be  much  less  courageous  than  the  female,  and  hence  she  was 
the  bird  usually  employed  in  Hawking  ,  a  sport  which  was  for- 
merly 80  much  in  repute;  but  which  has,  deservedly,  given  way 
to  other  and  more  praiseworthy  occupation,  I  tnist  never  to  be 
revived  :  we  may  hope  too  that  the  intelligence  which  is  abroad 
will  ultimately  banish  from  among  men  the  puerile  pursuits  of 
kuiUing  and  ahooiing  animals  for  sporty  thau  which  what  can  be, 
to  an  intellectual  being,  more  derogatory  or  degrading  ?  Hawk- 
ingf  hunting,  shootinff,  ^MdJUhing  for  sport  are  all  the  remains 
of  the  prejudices  and  customs  of  barbarous  ages :  it  is  time  that 
a  high  and  diffused  intelligence  should  lift  up  its  voice  and 
discountenance  so  great  a  departure  from  the  dignity  of  mtel- 
lectual  man. 

Some  of  the  Falcon  tribe  have  been  used  iu  At^ia  for  hunting 
Hares,  Deer,  8^c.    Mr.  South ey  alludes  to  this  sport  in  Thalaba: 

*' The  deer  bounds  over  the  plain  : 
The  lagging  dogs  behind 
Follow  from  afar ! 
But  lo  !  the  Falcon  o'er  head 

Hovers  with  hostile  wings 
And  buffets  him  with  blinding  strokes.** 

Thalaba,  vol.  ii.  page  129. 
The  Per^nus,  Peregrins  Falcon,  or  Duck  Hawk,  is  found 
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But  soft — some  warbler's  echoing  lay 
On  Zepbyr's  waves  seems  borne  away;— 
And  now,  o'er  woodland,  grove,  and  dell, 
Still  louder  the  melodious  swell ! 

OD  some  of  our  rocky  shores,  aod  bailds  commonly  in  the  most 
ioaccessible  clifis;  it  was  formerly  moch  used  in  falconry,  and, 
being  a  bold  and  powerful  bird,  was  in  great  esteem ;  it  was, 
however,  chiefly  used  in  the  taking  of  Ducks,,  aud  other  water- 
fowl,— whence  one  of  its  names. 

In  concluding  this  long  note  on  an  important  genus  of  birdg 
it  may  just  be  added,  that  by  the  9tb  of  Hen.  VII,  **  taking  the 
c^ggs  of  any  Fawcons,  Ctoshawkfi,  Laners,  or  Swannes,  out  of 
the  neste,"  rendered  the  offender  liable  **  to  be  imprisoned  for  a 
year  and  a  day,  and  a  line  at  the  king's  will :''  and  that  the  Dnke 
of  Sr.  Alban's  is  still  hereditary  grand  Falconer  of  Enghind: 
but  the  office  is  not  exercised.  There  are  also  several  statutes 
relating  to  hawks  and  their  eggfi,  which  it  may  be  sufficient 
merely  to  mention ;  they  are,  it  is  presumed,  all  become  a 
dead  letter. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that,  in  former  times,  and  in  many 
countries,  the  custom  of  carrying  a  falcon  about  was  esteemed 
a  mark  of  a  man  of  rank :  many  persons  of  distinction  were 
painted  with  a  hawk  on  the  band.  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  many 
other  ancient  writers,  speak  of  the  method  of  catching  birds  by 
means  of  hawks ;  but,  it  is  said,  that  falconry  was  practised 
with  far  more  spirit  and  universality  among  the  ancient  Britons 
than  in  any  other  nation;  that  it  commenced  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century,  and  was  cultivated  as  late  as  the  fifteenth,  when 
the  introduction  of  the  use  of  gunpowder  most  probably  super- 
seded the  use  of  birds,  as  means  of  obtaining  game. 
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THE  WOOD-LARK'S  INVOCATION. 
Alauda  arboretu    (Linn.) 

Goddess  of  the  realm  of  Sono  ! 

Round  whose  throne  the  Warblers  throng, 

From  thy  bright,  cerulean  sphere 

Deign  our  humble  notes  to  hear! 

Love  demands  our  earliest  lay ; — 
Love,  the  monarch  of  our  may  ;— 
lo  peeans  let  us  sing 
While  we  welcome  laughing  spring. 

May,  with  feet  bedropp'd  with  dew. 
On  yon  hill-top  is  in  view ; — 
May,  whose  arch  look,  winning  wiles. 
Youth  on  tip-toe  oft  beguiles. 

Goddess  of  the  soul  of  Sokg  ! 
Thou  to  whom  delights  belong. 
Deign  to  prompt  the  Warblers'  Lay  ; 
Deign  to  deck  the  coming  day.(^) 

(*)  Order,  Passbres,  (Lhm,)  Lark,  the  Wuou,  the  Tit^ 

the  Rock,  the  Meadow,  &c. 
The  Genua  Alauda,  (JLinn.)  or  Lark,  comprehends  more 
than  fifty  upecies  dist'iDguished  by  a  sharp,  pointed,  slender,  hill, 
nostrils  covered  partly  with  feathers  and  bristles :  tongue  cloven 
at  the  end :  toes  divided  to  their  origin :  claw  of  the  hack  toe 
very  long,  a  little  crooked  :  their  motion  running  not  hopping. 
The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  Arvetuii,  or  Skt-lark,  for  an  account  of  which  see  the 
Sky-lark's  Song. 
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Lo !  the  Place!  — by  a  river  whose  stream  runs 
along 
In  a  warble  as  soft  as  the  Nightingale's  song  ; 
In  whose  deeps  of  clear  crystal  the  maculate  trout 
Is  seen  swiftly  darting  or  sporting  about ; — 

The  Arborea,  or  W goo-lark,  is  less  than  the  sky-lark  :  the 
plomage  is  more  pale  and  inclined  to  rnfonSi  yet  varied  like 
that  bird  :  the  head  is  surrounded  with  a  white  ring  or  fillet ; 
legs  flesh  colour.  Found  in  this  country,  throughout  Europe, 
and,  it  is  said,  in  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka.  Nest  on  the  ground 
in  tufts  of  grass,  like  the  sky-lark  :  eggs  four  or  Ave,  dusky 
brown  blotched  with  dusky,  with  smaller  reddish  spots.  It 
sings  as  it  flies :  but  it  also  perches  ou  trees,  when  it  likewise 
sings :  its  note  has  been  compared  to  the  blackbird's  and  the 
nightingale's  :  it  is  however  a  sweet  and  varied  song.  It  some- 
times soars  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  flying  in  circles,  and 
continaes  so  to  do  for  » long  time.  It  is  not  gregarious  like  the 
mrveruis,  being  rarely  seen  in  greater  number  than  six  or  seven 
togetber. 

The  Pral«iMis,or  Tit-lark,  inhabits  Europe  in  low  grounds', 
and  well  known  in  this  country :  it  is  five  and  a  half  inches  long: 
has  a  fine  note,  and  sings  sitting  on  trees  or  on  the  ground. 
The  bill  is  black:  body  above  dusky  brown,  beneath,  white: 
breast  ochre  yellow  with  oblong  black  spots :  legs  yellowish : 
nest  on  the  ground. 

The  Magna,  Meadow-lark,  or  Old  Fveld'tark^  of  Wilson, 
is  ten  inches  and  a  half  long,  extent  sixteen  and  a  half:  throat, 
belly,  breast,  a  rich  yellow  ;  inside  lining  and  edge  of  the  wing 
the  same  colour;  back  beautifully  variegated  with  black, 
bright  bay,  and  pale  ochre;  legs  and  feet  pale  flesh-colour  and 
very  large.  Nest,  in  or  beneath  a  thick  tuft  of  grass,  com- 
posed of  dry  grass  and  fine  bent,  and  wound  all  round  leaving 
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Here  the  hill's  gentle  slope  to  the  river  descends, 
Which,   in   sinuous    course,    through    a    wilderness 

wends;— 
There,  amid  lofty  rocks,  hung  with  ivy  and  yew, 
Doth  echo,  the  wood-nymph  her  pleasure  pursue ; 
And  the  comb,  and  the  glen,  and  the  shadowy  vale, 
Invite  the  fond  lover  to  tell  his  soft  tale. 
The  woods  and  thick  copses,  as  mansions  of  rest. 
Many  warblers  oft  choose  for  their  home  and  their 

nest; 

ao  arcbed  cotrance  level  with  the  ground.  Feeds  on  insects 
and  grass  seeds  ;  flesh  good,  little  inferior  to  the  quail.  Inha- 
bits Nor|b  America  from  Canada  to  New  Orieans.— Though 
this  well  known  species  cannot  boast  of  the  powers  of  song 
which  distiogoish  the  sky-lark  of  Eoropoy  yet  in  richness  of 
plnmagc  as  well  as  in  sweetness  of  voice,  as  far  as  its  few  notes 
extend,  it  is  eminently  superior.  It  differs  however  from  the 
tribe  in  wanting  the  long  straight  hind  claw.  Vilsom. 
"  The  Obscura,  RocK-i^AnK^DusUff-LmrUj  •r  Sm^lm^k^  iaha- 
bits  rocky  places  in  England,  and  most  probably  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  it  is  about  seven  inches  long ;  solitary  and  sings  little; 
note  like  the  chirp  of  a  grasshopper. — ^The  Jlfnior,  Field-lasKi 
Litaer  FieHd-lark^  Short'heeled  Field'karkf  or  Meodouhkrkf  visits 
this  country  in  the  spring;  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Til- 
]ark«  The  Nemorosa  vel  criataia,  Crbsted-lark,  or  Ijumt- 
CraUA-lvky  is  said  to  inhabit  Europe,  and  like  the  BulAnch, 
to  leara  with  ease  to  repeat  tunes  played  or  sung  to  it.  Orni- 
thologists are  not  however,  agreed  abont  the  identity  or  even 
existence  of  this  bird.  73be  Trjviatfs,  Pipit-lark,  or  Pippii, 
has  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  body  a  rusty  olivaceous-brown 
streaked  with  dusky,  beneath,  ferruginous.  The  Rubral  Rcn- 
iJkRX,  or  Lark  from  Paifuytoofiia,  is  rather  larger  than  the  Sky- 
lark, and  a  rare  species  in  this  country. 
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A  place  where  content  in  a  cottage  might  dwell;— 
A  place  that  a  hermit  might  choose  for  his  cell  ;— 
Where,  afar  from  all  strife  and  all  tumult  and  pride. 
The  nymph  Tranquil  Pleasure  delights  to  reside ; — 
Where,  in  meadow  or  grove  or  the  woodlands  among, 
The  Birds  may  be  heard  in  melodious  song. 

The  Time,  when  the  Spring,  in  his  splendid  array. 
Commanded  cold  Winter  to  hasten  away  ;— 
When  the  woods  and  the  groves,  decked  in  garments 

of  green, 
With  laughing  delight  and  with  pleasure  were  seen* 
The  cowslip  with  fragrance  the  meadow  perfum'd, 
And  the  primrose  the  dark  bank  with  yellow  illumM ; 
The  cuckoo  flower  peep'd  from  the  pasture's  soft  bed. 
And  the  yellow  ranunculus*  lifted  her  head. 
The  violet  drooping  seemed  ready  to  die; 
To  part  with  such^sweetness,  ah !  who  will  not  sigh  ? 
The  Thrush's,  the  Blackbird's,  and^WlGHTiir- 

G ale's,  song 
Were  heard  now  and  then  the  dark  copses  among; 
Whilst  a  crowd  of  soft  melodists,  hid  in  the  grove, 
Seem'd  anxious  their  musical  powers  to  prove: 
In  a  hedge  sang  theBLACK-CAP,  what  time  in  the  yew, 
The  WooD-piGEON  cried  *'Two,  two,  Taffy,  take  two." 
Other  Pigeons  (^)  e'er  active,  and  oft  on  the  wing, 
Proclaim'd,  by  their  cooing,  the  presence  of  spring. 

(3).  Order,  Passeres,  (Linn,)  Pigeon,  Dove,  &c. 
The  geniu   Columba,  (Linn,)  to  which   the  Common    Pi- 
OEON,  or  Columba  Domestiea  belongs,  in  a  very  extensive  one, 

*  Ranunculus  acru— Buttercup  or  Goldcup. 
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The  Winter  Birds  all  were  quite  ready  for  flight, 
But  most  of  them  tarried  to  see  the  gay  sight. 

cousisting  of  more  tliaii  one  hundred  and  thirty  species,  the 
characteristics  of  which  are,  a  straight  bill,  descending  towards 
the  tip  ;  nostrils  oblong,  half  covered  with  a  soft,  tumid  mem- 
brane. The  cooing  of  this  tribe  of  birds  i»  well  known,  and  by 
which  it  appears  to  be  peculiarly  distinguished  from  every  other 
genus.  The  yonng  are  also  fed  with  grain  made  soft  in  thecri)p 
and  ejected  into  their  months  from  the  beaks  of  the  parent 
birds.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  some  other  pecnliarities, 
they  are  arranged  by  Dr.  Lai'HAM  as  a  separate  ord^r,  consbt- 
ing  of  one  genus  only  3  Mr.  Vigors  has  arranged  it  among  the 
Rasors.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  Domegtieay  Domestic  or  Common  Pigeon y  is  too  %%ell 
known  to  need  description.  It  inhabits  and  is  domesticated  in 
almost  every  part  of  Europe  and  Asia*  llie  varieties  are  very 
numerous:  the  Rough-fiwtedy  the  Tumbler,  the  HorsemoMy  the 
Carrier y  and  the  Fan-iailt  are  among  the  chief  It  is  about  four- 
teen inches  long,  ond  cjictrcUiugly  variable  in  its  colours  ;  lays 
from  nme  to  eleven  limes  a  year;  eggs  two,  white;  time  of  in- 
cubation from  fifteen  to  ei|ihteen  days ;  feeds  on  grain ;  flesh,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  generally  esteemed.  See  the  con- 
clnsicn  of  this  note ;  and  also  the  articles  StoCK-dovr  and 
Rock-dote. 

Pigeon-Houus  are  of  various  kinds.  T¥bere  the  numbers 
kept  are  not  large  they  are  usually  of  wood  of  a  triani!«lar 
shape,  and  fixed  agaiiist  a  wall  out  of  the  reach  of  vermin  and 
other  annoyance ;  bat  where  a  large  number  is  kept, 

'*  Some  tower  rotund 
Shall  to  the  pigeons  and  their  callow  yonng 
Safe  roosi  afford.*' 

Mason's  English  Garden,  book  iv. 

The  (E'nas^  Stock-pigkoh,  or  Stock-dove^  is  bluish^  neck  glo^sy 
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The  morning  walk'd  forth  in  fair  beauty*8  bright 
dress ; 
The  sun  rose  delighted  all  things  to  caress  ; 

green  -,  double  band  on  the  wingA,  and  tip  of  the  tail  blackish ; 
throat  and  breast  claret  colour ;  claws  black ;  fourteen  inches 
long;  hihabitsold  turrets  and  rocky  banks  of  Europe  and  Si- 
beria; found  also  in  this  country ;  breeds  sometimes  in  old  rab* 
bit  burrows,  soiueliraes  on  trees  ;  migrates  southerly  in  winter  ; 
some  however  remain  in  England  the  whole  of  the  year. 

This  has  been  supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  he  the  pigeon 
whence  all  our  domestic  pigeons  arc  derived.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Jbnyms,  however,  in  his  Ornithology  of  Cambridgeshire ^  lately 
pnblished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  says,  as  far  as  he  has  observed,  that  **  the  Stock-dove 
never  coo«,  but  utters  only  a  hollow  rumbling  note  during  the 
breeding  season,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Mohtaoue/'  he  continues,  **has  evidently  confounded  this 
species  with  the  Rock*dove,  (Columba  livia  Temm.)  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  our  dove-house  pigeons,  and  is 
fonod  in  a  wild  state  upon  some  of  the  steep  shores  and  cliffs  of 
Great  Britain,  but  is  not  a  native  of  Cambridgeshire."  He 
adds,  *'  the  Stock-dove  nnd  Ring-dove  are  indiscriminately  called 
wood-pigeons  by  the  country  people.'' 

From  this  we  gather  what  great  uncertainty  and  confusion 
still  prevails  on  one  of  the  commonest  subjects  of  ornithology  ; 
and  the  necessity  there  is  for  a  more  correct  record  of  facts 
concerning  U.  1  may  just  add,  I  never  heard  of  any  Wood- 
jrigeoms  in  Somersetshire  that  do  not  coo.  With  great  deference 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jen  yns,  I  suspect  that  many  persons  would  be 
disposed  to  call  the  ''  hollow  lumbling  notes"  of  this  bird,  coo- 
ing^ which  I  believe  I  heard  in  Forest-hill  wood,  in  JVfay  1827. 

The  Poets  generally  concur  with  the  commonly  received  opi- 
nion^ that  the  Stock-dove  coos ;  and  although,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  Introduction,  tiieir  statements  are  not  to  be  imphcitiy  relied 
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What  time  became  ting'd  with  his  radiance  the  sky. 
The  Eagle  majestic  was  soaring  on  high ; 

on,  yet,  where  so  much  concnrrent  testimony  is  extant,  the  sab- 

I 

ject  most  certainly  deserves  further  inquiry ;  and  in  this  respect 
Mr.  Jenyns  merits  the  thanks  of  the  Natural  Historian  for  the 
facts  which  he  has  recorded  concerning  this  bird ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  tliat  we  shall,  ere  long,  become  better  acquainted  wilh 
the  columba  livia,  or  Rock-dove,  to  which  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman has  alluded. 

I  heard  a  Stock-dove  sing  or  say, 

His  homely  tale  this  very  day ; 

His  voice  was  buried  among  trees, 

Yet  to  be  come  at  by  the  breeze : 

He  did  not  cease ;  but  cooed  and  cooed ; 

And  somewhat  pensively  he  wooed; 

He  sang  of  love  with  quiet  blending, 

Slow  to  begin  and  never  ending; 

Of  serious  faith,  and  inward  glee, 

That  was  the  song — the  song  for  me. 

WoitDSWORTH. 

The  Stock-dove,  recluse  with  her  mate. 
Conceals  her  fond  bliss  in  the  grove. 

And,  murronring,  seems  to  repeat, 
That  May  is  the  mother  of  love. 

CUNniNGBAM. 

For  an  account  of  the  Ring-dove  or  Wood-pioeom,  see  the 
Ring-dove's  Lament. 

The  lAviay  Rock-dove,  FFtM-dooe,  White-rumped  Pigeon,  or 
Rockier f  has  been  considered,  by  some  ornithologists,  as  a  sepa- 
rate species,  by  Dr.  Latham  as  a  variety  only  of  the  Stockniove. 
Mr.  Selby,  in  his  lllustraiions  qf  BrUish  OmUheHogy^  considers 
it  as  a  distinct  species,  in  this  agreeing  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
jBNTNsas  noticed  in  the  last  article.  The  Rock-dove  is  said,  iu 
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Around  him  flew  Falcons,  the  while  in  the  air 
BiRD3  many  and  noisy  his  presence  declare. 

form  and  size,  to  be  very  nearly  like  the  Stock-dove,  bnt  the 
Rock-dove  is  rather  more  slender;  the  predominant  shades  of 
each  are  much  the  same,  the  principal  variations  consisting  in 
the  colour  of  the  rump,  which,  in  the  Stock-dove>  is  invariably 
blnish  grey,  but  in  the  Rock-dove  generally  ickiie,  hence  one  of 
its  names.  The  habits  of  these  two  species  are  however  more 
strongly  marked;  while  the  l^ock'dove  inhabits  woods  and  the 
interior  of  the  conntry,  the  Roeh4in>e  is  always  met  with  in 
rocky  places  and  those  principally  on  the  sea  coast.  It  is  found 
on  various  cliffs  on  our  own  shores,  particularly  on  Caldy  island 
in  South  Wales,  and  in  the  Orkneys,  breeding  in  the  innermost 
recesses  of  caves  of  very  large  dimen8ions,  beyond  the  situation 
chosen  by  auks,  gulls,  &c.  It  is  also  very  numerous  on  the 
rocky  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  abundant  in  North  Africa 
and  on  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  In  short  it  appears  that  this 
species,  and  not  the  Stoehdove,  is  the  genuine  original  of  our 
Domestic  Pigeons.  Eggs  two,  white;  breeds  in  a  wild  state 
only  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

The  Tariur,  Dove,  Turtle  Dove,  CommonTurilef  or  Culver* 
inhabits  Europe,  China,  and  India  ;  it  arrives  in  this  conntry  in 
the  spring  and  leaves  it  in  September ;  the  back  is  grey,  breast 
flesh  colour;  on  each  side  of  the  neck  a  spot  of  black,  feathers 
tipt  with  white;  tail  feathers  tipt  with  white;  length  twelve 
inches.  Two  other  varieties.  Migrates  in  flocks;  breeds  in 
thick  woods ;  very  shy  and  retired  ;  a  pest  to  fields  of  peas. 
It  is  found  in  this  conntry  chiefly  in  Kent ;  more  rarely  in  the 
west  or  north;  I  never  saw  it  in  a  wild  state  in  Somersetshire. 
Its  nest  is  said  to  be  composed  of  sticks ;  eggs  two,  white. 

The  iup^sedfaitlrfulneas  of  this  bird  to  its  mate  is  very  qnes- 

*  **  like  as  the  Cuher  on  the  bared  bough 

Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate.** 

Spencer,  Satinet  Ixxxviii. 
1 
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On  a  rock  high,  commanding,  themonarch,  at  length, 
Perch 'd  with  grace  while  displaying  his  wings  of  broad 
strength. 

tionable,  although  the  poets  have  been  so  profhse  in  their  appeals 
to  it.  One  of  the  latest  poems  relative  to  the  Dove,  U  written 
and  set  to  mnsic  by  Mr.  Bow  lbs  ;  it  is  a  wng  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  first  stanza  : 

'*  Go  beautiful  and  geQtIe  Dove 
And  greet  the  moniing  ray, 
For  lo !  the  sun  shines  bright  above. 
And  the  rain  is  pass'd  away." 

The  CarolinenHif  Carolina  Pigeon,  or  Turile-dovey  of  tlie 
United  States,  is  twelve  inches  long ;  upper  part  of  the  neck 
and  wings  slaty  bine ;  back,  scapulars,  and  lesser  wing  coverts, 
ashy  brown ;  tertials  spotted  with  black;  primaries  edged  with 
white ;  beneath  whitish  ;  eggs  two,  deposited  in  a  nest  rudely 
constructed  in  an  evergreen,  a  vine,  an  apple  tree,  or  on  the 
gronnd  ;  male  and  female  nnite  in  feeding  the  young.  Its  coo- 
ing sounds  very  melancholy,  but  is  nevertheleiis  not  so,  in  reali- 
ty, being  the  notes  of  its  amorous  affection ;  feeds  on  a  variety  of 
seeds  and  berries :  flesh  good.  This  bird  winters  in  the  South- 
em,  and  is  frequent  in  the  Northern  States  of  America,  during 
the  summer. 

The  Passerinaf  Ground  Pigeon,  or  MouMtam  Diwe,  has  a 

purplish  body,  wings  and  tail  dusky.  •  Three  other  varieties ; 

six  and  a  quarter  inches  long ;  inhabits  the  warm  parts  of 

America;  feeds  on  seeds;  frequents  rocky  and  monntaioons 

places. 

**  Musical 

The  love-lorn  cooing  of  the  mountain  dove 

That  woos  to  pleasing  thoughtfulness  the  soul." 

Grainger's  Sugar-cane, 

The  Migraloria^   or  Passenger  Pigeon,    inhabits  North 
America ;    body  above  rinereou?,  beneath  vinaceons ;    breast 
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All  Nature  was  pleas'd:  even  the  clouds  o'er  the  earth 
In  airy  light  shadows  seemed  dancing  with  mirth  ; 

rofoos;  wing  coverta  spotted  with  bUcl^;  sides  of  the  neck 
poq;>]e ;  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches  long ;  flies  in  large  flocks  j 
tronbiesome  to  rice  and  com  fields.  They  are  seen  over  the 
back  woods  of  America,  flying  in  columns  of  ten  miles  long^ 
where  they  are  caught  in  a  similar  way  that  Bird-catchers  around 
London  catch  small  birds,  with  nets,  and  some  pigeons  tied  to 
sticks  as  fluttering  decoys.  They  are  also  obtained  in  other  ways. 
Their  nests  are  on  trees;  but  tliey  hatch  only  one  bird  at  a  time, 
which,  while  yet  young,  becomes  very  fat.  This  bird  affords, 
by  its  abundance^  considerable  support  not  only  to  the  Indians 
but  to  the  whites ;  and  also  to  birds  of  prey,  and  even  pigs,  who 
pick  op  the  young  pigeons  that  fiill  from  the  nests  to  the  ground. 
The  CoronatQf  or  Grbat  Crownkd  Inuian  Pigeon,  is 
bluish,  above  cinereous;  shoulders  ferruginous;  crest  erecty 
compressed,  five  inches  long;  size  of  a  turkey;  brought  occasi- 
onally alive  to  thb  country.  Although  so  gigantic  a  pigeoUi  it 
has  the  eooi$ig  and  all  the  other  characteristics  of  the  tribe.  In- 
habits New  Guinea;  it  is,  of  course,  a  fine  and  valuable  bird. 

The  Bantameniia  has  a  loud  cooing  note,  for  which,  in  its  na- 
tive island,  Java,  it  is  much  admired;  a  great  price  is  sometimes 
paid  for  this  bird.    Horsfibld. 

Of  all  the  pigeon  tribe  the  Carrier  and  Horseman  are  the  most 
extraordinary.  These,  by  training,  may  be  taken  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  their  home,  and  yet  they  will,  on  being  let  loose,  im- 
mediately fly  to  their  accustomed  habitation* 

**  Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove — 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love? 
Say,  through  the  clouds  what  compass  points  her  flight? 
Monarchs  have  gaz'd  and  nations  bless'd  the  sight. 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise. 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies; — 
'TIS  vain !  through  Ether's  pathless  wilds  she  goes. 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 
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Or  disparting  like  rocks,  or  as  turrets  high,  strong, 
They  gracefully  jnov'd  fields  of  ether  along ; 

Sweet  bird,  thy  truth  shall  Hartem's  walls  attest, 
And  unborn  ag€8  cftflsecrate  tbj  nest/' 

RoGBRS's  PUMmta  nf  Memnrf, 

Daring  the  siege  of  Harlem  when  that  city  was  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  and  on  the  point  of  opening  its  gates  to  a 
base  and  barbarous  enemy,  a  design  was  formed  to  relieve  it ; 
the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  citizens  by  a  letter  which 
was  tied  under  the  wing  of  a  Pigeon,  Pliny  also  informs  us, 
that  the  same  messenger  was  employed  at  the  siege  of  Mutina. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  the  domestic  pigeon  are  interest- 
ing. Themode  in  which  they  feed  their  young,  by  placing  their 
bills  in  the  yonug  ones'  mouths  and  ejecting  the  food  from  the 
crop  by  a  sort  of  pumping,  is  peculiar  to  this  tribe.  Their  crop 
and  its  secretion  are  also  peculiar.    See  the  Introduction. 

Although  domesticated  pigeons  breed  very  often  in  the  year, 
the  Rock'dave  very  rarely  breeds  more  than  twice  or  thrice; 
the  increased  fecundity  of  the  tame  pigeon,  arising,  it  is  said, 
merely  from  domestication ;  but  we  do  not  yet  know  enough 
either  of  the  Stock-dove  or  Ruck-dore  in  their  wild  state  to  describe 
their  habits  with  precision.  The  Sport  of  shooting  at  pigeonM 
from  a  given  distance  is  a  very  common  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London;  it  is  extremely  to  be  regretted  that  intel- 
lectual man  either  cannot  or  will  not  find  a  more  rational  method 
of  employing  his  time.  Robbrt  Bloobtfield  in  his  JRemoiiu, 
-"has  touched  upon  thi^  subject  with  his  usual  imiv^^^ — the  reader 
who  feels  like  myself  on  this  subject,  will  be  pleased  to  consult 
the  Birdi  and  InseM  Pott-Office  in  that  Poet's  posthumous 
volumes. — Drayton  well  expresses  a  habit  of  this  tribe : 

'*  And  turning  round  and  round  with  cuHy^ooo,** 

Noah'o  Ark. 

Some  laws  are  in  existence  for  the  protection  of  pigeons  as 

property  ;  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  it  is  presumedi  acted  upon. 
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While  many  a  cloudling;  unfolded  in  light 
His  lining  of  gold  or  of  silvery  white^ 

Ohy  how  shall  description  with  pencil  or  pen 
Pourtray  all  the  Birds  now  in  grove  or  in  glen! 
Here  the  trees'  bending  branches  the  Perchers  pos- 
sess; « 
There  the  Waders  and  Swimmers  the  waters  caress; 
While  the  Scratchers  of  Earth   sought  a   worm; 

with  a  bound 
The  Skatchers  flew  swiftly  aloft  and  around.* 

The  Lord  of  the  boundless  bright  realm  of  the  Air, 
With  his  broad  sweeping  wing,  the  proud  Eagle,  was 
thereof 

His  cere  and  his  feet  ting'd  with  yellowish  gold  ; 

At  once  he  appear'd  both  majectic  and  1;>old : 

With  an  eye,  beak,  and  talons,  that  fierceness  express, 

Yet  both  plumage  and  air  what  is  noble  confess,— 

A  mien  most  imposing— a  monarch  supreme. 

The  SwAK,(^)  too,  sailed  stately  adown  the  clear  stream; 


(«}  Order,  Ansbrba,  (Linn.)  Swan,  Goosb,  Eideb-Duck, 
Duck,  Tkal,  Widgeon,  Oaroanet,  &c. 
The  Genus  Anas,  of  Liuoaeua,  to  which  the  SwANyAnatCfg* 
mtf,  belongs,  U  a  very  large  aod  important  tribe  of  birdSf  con- 

*  See  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Vigors,  as  described  in  the 
Iniroduciion. 

t  The  tboogbt  in  this  con plet  is  derived  from  Pbrcival,  an 
Ancrlcao  Poeu    See  note  (1),  article  BaUa'$to9, 

Q  % 
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His  plumes  of  fair  white  and  arch'd  neck  to  display. 
While  the  Cygnets  beside  him  appeared  in  aah-grey. 

^ting  of  more  than  on  hnndred  and  forty  species ;  it  includes 
not  only  the  Swan,  Goose,  and  DiicK,  bnt  many  other  birdr, 
such  as  the  Teal,  Widgeon,  EinBR-Dt7CK,  See.  The  charac> 
teristics  of  the  genus  are,  a  broad  bill,  tf  broad  toagoe,  and 
palmate  or  webbed  feet.  It  is  a  very  prolific  tribe;  some  of  the 
species  are  found  in  almost  every  region  of  the  globe. 

The  Swan  is  found  both  in  a  tame  and  wild  state.  The 
Tame  Swan  or  Mute  Swan,  Cygnua  (olor),  is  next  to  the  bas- 
tard, the  largest  of  our  British  birds,  being  upwards  of  five  feet 
in  length,  much,  however,  of  which  consisting  of  a  very  long 
neck  ;  it  is  distinguished  by  its  hissing;  its  plumage  till  the  se- 
cond year  is  of  an  ash  colour,  after  which  it  becomes  perfectly 
white,  llie  young  are  called  cygnett.  Eggs  six  or  eight ;  time 
of  incubation  six  weeks. 

The  swan  lives  sometimes,  it  is  said,  a  century,  or  even  more; 
it  is  a  powerful  animal,  and  will  sometimes  attack  and  beat 
young  personal.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  wholesome.;  but,  at  pre- 
sent, the  cygnet  only  is  eaten.  The  tame  swan  is  frequently  seen 
on  the  Thames,  and,  as  an  ornament,  on  many  of  the  waters  of 
our  noblemen  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Several  may  be  seen  on  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park.  It  feeds 
on  various  food ;  it  is  generally  reputed  a  great  destroyer  of  the 
young  fry  of  fish ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  extremely  oseful  in  clear- 
ing pieces  of  water  from  weeds ;  it  will  also  eat  bread  and  other 
farinaeea. 

The  heo  begins  to  lay  in  February,  producing  an  egg  every 
other  day.  Male  and  female  labour  iu  the  formation  of  the 
nest,  which  consists  of  water  plants,  long  grass,  and  sticks,  ge- 
nerally in  some  retired  part  or  inlet  of  the  bank  of  the  water 
on  which  they  are  kept.  Swan*s  eggs  are  white  and  much  lar- 
ger than  those  of  a  goose.-*It  is  extremely  dangeroos  to  be 
approached  during  incubation.    This  bird  is  sometimes  called 
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There  were  Fieldfares  in  troops ;  of  the  Missel- 
Thrush  few ; 

These  their  songs  on  the  elm  now  and  then  would 
renew. 


tbe  wtute  swan,  from  its  uttering  no  sound  except  its  hissing.    It 
is  a  stately  and  ornamental  bird  :  thus  Thomson : 

**  The  stately  sailing  swan 
Gives  out  bis  snowy  plamage  to  the  gale. 
And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 
Bears  onward  6erce  and  guards  his  osier  isle 
Protective  of  his  young." 

Spritig, 

SwttDs  and  their  eggs  are  protected  by  several  statutes :  whe- 
ther they  are  now  acted  upon  I^  am  not  aware. 

Sufim*€  Doum^  as  well  as  the  down.^from  most  of  this  tribe  of 
birds  is.  It  is  well  known,  white,  soft,  and  delicate ;  its  use  for 
beds  Is  snfficiently  apprecmted  by  the  luxurious.  See  forwards, 
article  Eider- Duck. 

The  Cggnua  (fenu),  Wild  Swan,  fTkuHing  Swaity  Elkf  or 
HoopeTf  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  preceding ;  length  four  feet 
ten  inches,  and  weighs  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pounds.  The 
beak  is  black  towards  the  point,  yellow  for  some  distance  from 
tbe  base ;  plumage  a  pure  white.  Eggs  four.  It  has  a  very  loud 
call,  greatly  resembling  that  of  a  cuckoo ;  utters  a  melnncholy 
sound  when  one  of  the  flock  happens  to  be  destroyed ;  hence, 
said  by  the  poets  to  sing  in  dying.  It  visits  the  lakes  of  Scot- 
land every  winter^  but  comes  more  southward  only  in  severe 
weather.    Found  in  all  the  northern  regions  of  tbe  globe. 

The  I9igrie0Uiif  or  Black-aiegkbd  Swan,  is  found  on  the  ^ 
Falkland  lahinds;  the  Atraia^  or  Blags  Swan,  at  Botany  Bay. 
Of  this  last  the  bill  is  of  a  rich  scarlet ;   the  whole  plumage 
(except  the  primaries  and  secondaries,  which  are  white,)  is  of 
the  most  intense  black.     It  is  larger  than  the  White  Swan,  of  ' 
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The  warbling  cock  BtACKBiRD,  ivith  deep  yellow  bill, 
Was  pleas'd  his  loud  notes  in  rich  cadence  to  trill ; 

which  i^  has  all  the  graceful  action.  The  ancienta  tv^osed 
the  Black  Swan  an  imaginary  or  estremely  rare  bird.  See  the 
second  part. 

Of  the  Goose  tribe,  the  following  may  be  named  : 

The  CifgnoideSf  Chinesb  Goose,  Muscwy  Goosf,  or  Sannt 
Goasif  inhabits  EiiropCy  Asia,  and  Afriea ;  it  is  about  three  feet 
long:  three  varieties }  one  f^oln  Guinea,  distinguished  by  ita 
erect  gait  and  screaming,  is  ih>w  plentiful  in  this  country,  and 
said  to  unite  well  with  the  common  goose. 

The  Gambtnm^  or  Sparwinosd  Goose,  inhabits  Africa ; 
size  otf  the  common  goose. — The  Indieoy  or  Barrel-headbd 
Goose,  is  a  naChre  of  ladia;  flesh  good.— The  M€km9imtf  or 
BX.4CK-BBADED  G008B,  «  native  of  Coremandely  is  tipo  feet 
nine  inches  long.-^The  Gromfts  or  Grbav  Gooi«^  SiabrIA, 
is  the  sise  of  the  Cffgmui  body  ddsky,  beneath  white;  bill 
bteck,  legs  scarlet.  Weighs  from  twe»ty  id  thirty  pouads* 
Found  in  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka ;  where  they  mn  taken  In 
great  viombers;  fltiih,  it  is  f^resamcd,  good.  The  OfffftrbrnfUa 
or  Snow  Gk>osBy  of  Europe  and  North  America^  is  thirty-two 
inches  l6Dg;  general  eoloor  white,  except  the  ten  first  q«ilt, 
which  tre  Usck  with  while  shafts;  4he  young  are  blue  till  one 
year  old*  The  most  numerous  and  the  usoat  stupid  of  the  gooae 
tribe.  Flics  in  vast  floeks.-«^Abounds  hi  Hndson's  Bay.  The 
Lnuapteray  or  <B«ftTAftD  Goose  df  the  Falkland  Islaadl,  is 
from  thirty-two  to  forty  mches  long ;  flesh  good. 

The  Tadoraa,  SHiBLDKAKB,.flHELDR-AXB,  (or  rather  perfaapa) 
Schelt-miake,  BarrMP,  or  BamiPiHMfe,  0ar|raadsr,  ST. 
Gi&rgt^t  Dmeky  Piremuij  or  Siff  Choie^  hai  the  body  variegated 
with  white,  biack,  and  light  brown,  or  russet ;  flesh  rancid;  eggs 
many,  good  ;  lays  in  rabbits' burrows  near  thesoa*shore,  whence 
probably  one  of  its  names ;  sise  of  a  common  dock ;  islmbits 
Europe  and  Asia.    Seen  at  tlie  nmathft  of  oar  saH-water  rivera 
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Where  the  waiters  forth  gvshing,  in  murmurs  down 

fell. 
The  Thrush  a  sweet  music  pour'd  out  in  the  dell. 

IB  the  Mumper  ma^oq  mkh  it«  young,  many  io  Dumber,  § wus* 
iBMig  after  it;  oa  the  ImU  ajeiyn,  beth  young  and  old  dive  with 
aingnhv  dentarity,  and  rt mainim^r  tkfi  wntnr  for  a  conaideraUe 
time. 

The  Stgfiwrh  B^'A*'  OooM|  or  SmmU  Gfl^  Gms«,  is  of  an  anh- 
eekmr;  firoa  two  and  a  half  to  Ihree  feet  long;  a  natiie  of 
Hndion'a  Bay  and  the  Hehiidet;  in  antomn,  cornea  to  England 
in  floeka,  and  is  dettmctive  to  com*  The  Erfihr9fu$p  BsRVA- 
CLS,  Glafcjf ,  or  Canada  Goafe,  is  found  in  Europe,  sometinies  in 
Aflvcricn,  and  in  tlie  winter  on  our  sea  icoasts.  Lengtb  two  faet 
or  more;  tbe  upper  parti  of  the  body  black,  so  also  is  th^  taij ; 
front  white.  Breeds  in  Onecnland,  Lapland,  4pc.— «Tlie  Bfim» 
clOt  Bbimt  Goosb,  Brand  GooHf  Rai,  or  Roud  Goose,  or  ClUUr 
G^oatf  h  brown,  thehead,  neck,,  and  breast,  black ;  collar  whiMi 
a  native  of  North  America,  Asia,  and  Europe ;  saigra^es  south* 
eriy  In  anuunu;  flies  in  wedgarslwpAil  flecks,  with  perpetual 
cackling;  flesb,  wbep  taai9d,good. 

Xhe  Hoitsnma,  .JSid4er,  ^9b«-Dqc«.  Eider  Go<m«,  CvMert 
IJfemjB,  or  Cstt,  is  foimd  in  tbe  noi:thep)D  parts  of  ^nr^pe,  Asia, 
and  America;  length  twenty-twe  inchfss ;  bill  cylindrical,  cere 
divldcid  behind  and  WirioKled^  The  male  ip  ^rh^te  ahP?a,  but 
bhick  beneath  aod  behiod ;  ihe  f^tmale  gre^niph;  ihe  eggi  some- 
what less  than  thosf  0/  ^  goowi  are  fl?e,  greenish,  ip  a  nest 
strewed  with  its  own  dewn  tak^n  chiefly  fram  the  hr^ast;  thne 
of  incahatiopi  iS  month  s  flNi  49d  eggs  good^  Barely  if  ever 
seep  in  thesoaih  of  England ;  it  briaeds  in  Saotland,  particnhirly 
on  idle  Western  Isles ;  and  en  Fa^n  Islands*  on  the  «oast  of 
Northnmberland;  It  has  alsojheen  seen  in  Norfolk. 

Tbe£tder-Duck  i$  4i  long  lived  bkdi  il  has  beeo  otiserved 
to  occupy  the  same  nest  for  twenty -year^  successiyely;  the 
down  is  the  lightest  and  wannest  known ;  that  fermad  Uve  dawn, 
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While  all  breathless  and  silent  crept  softly  delight  . 
To  listen  with  day  to  the  Songster  of  Night  : 

and  foaod  in  the  nest,  is  most  valaed ;  that  which  is  placked  from 
|be  dead  bird  is  little  esteemed.— £ti/tfr  Down  is  imported 
chiefly  from  Iceland  and  other  nortfaem  coantries.  It  is  col- 
lected from  the  neste  of  the  blMis  ;  if  the  neat  be  deprived  of 
its  down,  the  female  takes  a  fresh  quantity  from  her  breast ;  bat 
if  the  nest  be  a  tecvnd  time  deprived  of  its  down,  she  cannot 
supply  it,  the  male  then  takes  from  his  breait  the  neceasarj 
lining.  As  incubation  proceeds,  the  lining  of  down  increaaes 
from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  becomes  so  considerable  in  quan* 
tity,  as  to  envelope  and  entirely  conceal  the  eggs  from  view. 
The  yonng,  as  soon  as  hatched,  are  conducted  to  the  water,  to 
which,  sometimes  from  the  sitaation  of  the  ne|»t,  they  are  car- 
ried in  the  bill  of  the  parent  bird.  The  food  of  the  eiderwdock 
is  muscles  and  other  bivalve  shell-fish.  Thu  bird  is  with  diffi* 
.cnlty  reared  in  confinement.  Selby,  in  Zoological  Joaraal, 
vol.  3,  page  458. 

Of  the  Ciypeata,'  or  Shovelbb,  there  are  many  varieties 
fonnd  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  it  Is  about  twenty-one 
inches  long.— -The  Clangviaf  or  GoLDBM-sfTE,  is  varied  vrith 
black  and  white,  head  tumid  violet ;  length  about  nineteen 
inches ;  inhabits  as  the  last ;  found  on  the  seatodsts  of  this 
country  in  the  winter. — The  Ferma,  PocHARn,  Dunbird,  Pcker^ 
or  Rid-headed  Widgeon^  is  found  as  the  last ;  length  nearly  that 
of  the  golden-eye ;  colonrs  varied,  black,  white,  and  grey ; 
flesh  good ;  frequent  in  the  London  market  in  the  winter. 

The  Creeca,  Teal  or  ComnwH  Teal^  inhabits  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  is  well  known  in  the  marshy  districts  of  this  country ;  it 
breeds  in  Norfolk  and  most  probably  in  other  places  of  Great 
Britaiu  ;  length  fourteen  inches  ^  three  varieties.    Flesh  good. 

The  Penelope f  Widgeon,  IVkewer,  or  fTAtm,  is  fonnd  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  breeds  in  the  Northern  regions,  and  visits 
England  in  the  autumn ;  length  twenty  inches ;  it  weighs  abont 
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Id  a  thick,  hazel  copse  he  wag  warbling  apart 
Such  notes  as  have  never  been  equall'd  by  art* 

twenty*foiir  oanbes;  seveml  Tarletiefl ;  flesh  esteemed  excellent^ 
M  well  koown  as  the- teal,  in  the  marshy  regions  of  England. 

The  QuerqueduU,  Oaroanby,  or  Summer  Tealy  is  a  beantifol 
bird,  a  little  larger  than  the  common  teal,  being .  seventeen 
inches  long  ;  fonnd  in  this  country  in  the  winter  -,  rarely  seen 
after  April,  at  which  time  it  is  taken,  it  is  said,  in  the  decoys  of 
Somersetshire  ;  foond  also  througbont  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia^  as  well  as  the  Caspian  sea,  and  some  parts  of  the  East 
Indies. 

The  An$erj  or  OoosB,  consists  of  two  varieties :  the  Ftrui, 
Gretf  Lag,  F<k,  or  Wild  Goose,  is  two  feet  nine  inches  long; 
^he  bill  is  large  and  elevated,  of  a  flesh  colour,  tinged  with  yel* 
low ;  bead  and  neck  ash-coloor ;  breast  and  belly  whitish, 
clouded  with  greyer  ash-colour;  back  grey;  legs  flesh- colour. 
They  reside  in  the  fens  the  whole  year,  breed  there,  and  batch 
about  eight  or  nine  young  ;  often  taken  and  easily  tamed.  To- 
wards winter  they  collect  in  great  flocks.  They  are  migratory 
OB  the  continent,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  England.  They 
generally,  when  in  flocks,  fly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  They 
have  not  the  superiority  of  the  wild-duek,  tasting  frequently  of 
fish ;  the  flesh  is  not,  therefore,  equal  to  the  tame  goose  when 
properly  fed. 

The  ManameiuBf  or  Tam b  Goosb,  is  the  preceding  in  a  state  of 
domestication,  from  which  it  varies  in  colour,  but  often  more  or 
less  verging  to  grey ;  it  is  found  frequently  white,  especially 
the  males.  The  goose  in  general  breeds  only  once  a  year ; 
bat  if  well  kept,  will  often  produce  two  broods  in  a  season.  It 
is  said  to  be  very  long-lived ;  some  have  attained  the  age  of 
too  years.  The  goose  sits  on  her  eggs  from  twenty-seven  to 
thirty  days,  and  will  cover  from  eleven  to  fifteen  eggs.  It 
scarcely  needs  to  be  observed,  that  the  feathers  of  geese  make 
excellent  beds,  for  which  they  are  plucked  twice  or  more 
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That  bird  for  whom  tnany  a  harp  halh  been  strung ; — 
Whose  warble  enraptures  the  old  and  the  young  ;— 

(sometimes  floe  timet)  in  a  year.  See  the  Borne  l^mrren^e 
Speech.  Oeetfe  eat  grass  as  well  as  many  otlisr  Tei^etableSy  fish 
and  worms.  In  tlie  domestic  state,  oae  gander  Is  saffioieat  for 
ive  geese.  Besides  the  well  known  noise  of  geese  called 
cackling,  the  gander  is  pecoHarly  distingaished  hy  Ills  Hiedng. 

The  Moaekata  or  Mvscoty  DtTCK,  is  larger  than  the  wild- 
dUek ;  length  two  feet  two  laches  -,  bill  red  ;  body  varied  with 
black,  brown,  white,  and  green-gold  ^  in  a  completely  wil(l 
state,  the  whole  plumage  is  blaek,  glossed  with  violet  or  green  ; 
m  our  menageries,^  the  plnmage  is  someTimes  white ;  domesti- 
cated in  almost  every  country.  Found  in  a  wild  stale  abeak 
the  lake  Baikal,  in  Asia,  and  in  Brasil.  When  at  large,  it 
builds  on  the  old  stamps  of  trees,  and  perehes  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  on  the  branches  of  those  which  are  well  clothed. 
Naturally  very  wild,  yet  when  tamed,  associates  sometioMs 
with  the  common  duck,  the  produce  a  mongiet  breed.  Eggs 
rouiider  than  the  common  duck;  in  young  birds, inclined  tegreeo; 
Ihey  lay  more  eggrand  sit  oftener  than  the  common  dock,  hence, 
and  from  its  hardiness,  the  breed  deserves  encouragemeot. 
Flesh  good.  They  exhale,  a  muaky  odour  iVom  the  gland  on  the 
romp,  whence  the  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  rather  than 
from  the  region  of*  Muscovy— but  this  seems  to  me  a  foreed 
eonstruction  for  the  etymology  of  its  name. 

The  Beeeluuy  WiLn  Duck,  called  also  sometimes  Ifallard, 
is  found  on  lakes,  in  marshes,  and  at  the  months  of  salt  water 
fivers  in  diffsreat  countries;  and  in  Lincolnshire  and  Somerset- 
shire, where  great  numbers  are  taken  in  traps^  called  DacoYs ; 
in  the  west  of  England,  Coy«Pools.  It  breeds  constantly  ia 
She  marshes  of  Norfolk  and  SuffWk,  aad  most  prehably  in 
many  other  districts  of  this  country.  The  Tamb  Dock  is  the 
wild  dock  domesticated.  There  are  several  varieties  ^  it  is  ge> 
aerally  of  an  ash^colour;.  the  middle  tail  feathers  of  the  amis 
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With  feeling's  soft  touch  wakes  the  poet's  sweet  lyre, 
And  the  pensive,  the  tender,  doth  often  inspire. 

recarvate,  the  head  and  neck  of  whom,  in  most  of  the  coloured 
tribf,  are  shaded  withgreao ;  the  hill  is  itraii^.;  CioUar  white. 
Its  colour  varies  by  domestication.  Feeds  on  a  great  variety 
of  very  diflerent  food,  worms,  snails,  Sec,  The  duck  will  cover 
from  eleven  to  fifteen  eggs;  time  of  incubation  thirty  days. 
It  scarcely  needs  to  be  observed,  that  the  flesh  of  both  the  wild 
and  the  tame  duck  is  good ;  the  last,  however,  depending  upon 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  fed.  In  the  domestic  state,  one  drake 
is  sufficient  for  five  ducks. 

**  In  -the  pond 

The  finely  cheqner'd  duck  before  her  train 

Rows  garrulous." 

TAottMon's  Spring, 

Decoy  Pools  were  more  frequent  in  the  lowland  districts  of 
Somersetshire  formerly  than  they  are  at  present.  In  the  parish 
of  Mear,near  Glastonbury,  there  were  once  several;  at  present, 
(1825,)  not  one.  There  is,  however,  one  at  Sharpham  Park, 
the  birth-place  of  Fielding;  and  another  in  Sedgemoor,  near 
Walton.  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  W.  Phelps  of  Wells,  a  gentleman  whose  proficiency 
in  another  department  of  Natural  History,  Botany,  is  weU 
known. 

The  rah'«tnerta,  or  Camyass-Back  Duck  of  Wilson,  is  two 
feet  long,  and  weighs,  when  in  good  condition,  three  pounds  or 
more;  it  approaches  nearest  to  thje  Pochard  of  this  country, 
but  differs  in  size  and  the  general  whiteness  of  its  plumage : 
the  bead  is  mostly  of  a  glossy  chesnut ;.  back,  scapulars,  and 
tertials,  white,  with  waving  lines  as  if  pencilled;  beneath 
white,  slightly  pencilled ;  primaries  and  secondaries  pale  slate; 
flesh  excellent.  Arrives  in  the  United  States,  from  the  north, 
in  October :  much  sought  after  as  food. 
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TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

BitoUieiUa  Liucmiaf  CLinn.) — Syhria  lAUcima,  (Latham.) 

Thou  matchless,  yet  modest,  harmonious  Bird  ! 
Who  hath  not  with  rapture  thy  singing  oft  heard? 
Who  hath  not  oft  snatched,  what  time  midnight  is  still, 
A  moment  to  listen  by  copse  or  by  rill  ? — 
A  moment,  in  May-time,  when  zephyr,  not  storm, 
Gives  the  shadows  of  moonlight  fantastical  form  ? 
Not  content  thou  to  charm  us  with  song  through  the 

night. 
Through  the  day,  too,  thy  notes  oft  resound  with  .de- 
light.      ' 
O  say,  are  they  sad — dost  thou  grieve  while  thy  song, 
'Midst  the  glade,  wakens  echo  and  warbles  along? 
Or  doth  pleasure — doth  mirth  prompt  thy  wonderful  lay, 
Or  doth  love — pensive  love — its  soft  feeling  display  ? 
Whatever  the  cause,  be  e'er  hallowed  thy  note. 
That  at  midnight  or  moonlight  distends  thy  sweet 
throat.(') 

(')  Order,  Passerbs,  (Lhm.)  Niobtimgalb. 

The  Nightingale,  Motacilla  LMiciniaf  (LAnn.) ihe  Philomel 
OT Philomela  of  the  poets,  Sylvia  Latsciniay  {Latham,)  is  abont 
six  indies  long;  its  colours  are  very  plain,  the  head  and  back 
being  of  a  pale  tawny,  dashed  with  olive ;  the  throat,  breast, 
and  upper  part  of  the  belly,  of  a  light  ash  colour ;  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly  almost  white;  wings  and  tail  tawny -red.    Female 
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The  Cuckoo  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  soDg; 
His  voice  was  at  once  clear,  resounding,  and  strong. 

rather  leas  than  the  male  ;  the  plomage  of  both  nearly  alike.  lu 
coDseqaence  of  its  nnostentations  colours,  its  shyness,  and 
its  fr? qaenting  thickets  and  woods,  it  is  rarely  seen,  and  there- 
fore little  known.  Bailds  a  nest  ia  low  bushes  or  quick  set 
hedges,  well  covered  with  foHage;  and,  it  is  said,  sometimes  on 
the  ground ;  it  is  extemaUy  composed  of  dry  leaves,  mixed  with 
grass  and  fibres  lined  with  hair  or  down ;  eggs,  four  or  five,  olive 
green.  It  is  common  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  does  not 
appear  that  it  has  ever  been  found  in  America,  although  several 
birds  in  that  continent  are  called  by  its  name.  Three  varie- 
ties; one  with  the  body  entirely  white;  one  of  more  than  ordi* 
nary  size.  It  b  said,  that  there  are  two  sub- varieties  of  this. 
species ;  one,  which  sings  only  in  the  night ;  and  another,  which 
slogs  more  frequently  during  the  day.  This  is,  I  think,  ex- 
tremely questionable ;  for,  if  Momeness  of  note  be  any  proof,  as  I 
conceive  it  is,  the  same  nightingale  sings  both  by  night  and  by 
day.  Those  naturalists  have,  therefore,  made  a  great  mistake, 
who  state,  that  this  bird  sings  only  iu  the  evening,  and  during 
the  night;  it  may  be  heard  in  tranquil  and  remote  woods,  and 
even  very  near  London,  at  Lee,  Greenwich-park,  Hoknsey- 
wooD,  &c.  during  the  day;  but  its  sung  i«,  or  seems,  most  har- 
moniou*  m  the  night.  It  may  be  then  heard,  too,  a  considerable 
distance, — a  mile,  or  even  perhaps  more. 

The  curious,  in  regard  to  the  nightingale,  will  not  be 
displeased  with  St.  Pierre's  account  of  it.  **  Dans  nos  climats 
leRossignoL place  son  nid  i  convert  dans  nn  bnisson,  en  choisis- 
sant  de  pr^f(§rence  les  lienx  oii  11  y  a  des  echos,  et  en  observant 
de  rexposer  an  soleil  dn  matin.  Ces  precautions  prises,  il  se 
place  anx  environs,  contre  le  tronc  d'un  arbre,  et  li  confondu 
avec  la  Couleur  de  son  ^corce,  et  sans  monvement,  il  devient 
invisible..  Mais  bient6t  il  anime  de  son  jlivio  ramage  I'asyle 
obscnr  qu*il  s'est  cboisi,  et  il  cflTace  par  T^chit  de  son  chant,  celui 
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Strange  SCA17S0R  ts  he  :  for,  like  Him  of  the  West,* 
He  nerer  constructs  for  himself  any  nest ; 

de  tons  I^  plmnages.'**  On  (bis  I  beg  leave  to  oliserve,  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  France,^  relative  to  the  nightin« 
gale's  preference  for  places  where  there  is  an  echo,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  in  this  conntry*  I  suspect,  that  there  is  more  poetry 
than  tmth  in  the  statement. 

The  nightingale  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  feathered 
race  for  its  song.  The  poets  have,  in  all  ages,  and  most  Euro- 
pean conntries,  made  it  the  theme  of  their  verses.  It  visits  this 
conntry  towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  takes  its  departnre 
in  Angnst,  as  it  is  said;  but  I  suspect  not  so  soon.  We  still 
want  a  knowledge  of  more  facts  to  make  us  completely 
acquainted  with  the  natural  bist-ory  of  this  bird.  MoifTACO, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  accurate  observer,  says  that,  if 
by  accident  the  female  is  killed,  the  male  resumes  his  song 
again,  and  will  continue  to  sing  very  late  in  the  summer,  or  till 
he  finds  another  mate.  It  is  rarefy  found  in  Scotland,  the  west 
of  Devonshire,  or  Cornwall ;  and,  I  conciade,  not  in  Ireland. 
Its  usual  hiibitation  in  this  country  is  within  the  segment  of 
a  circle,  Dover  being  the  centre,  whose  radii  do  not  exceed  in 
length  two  hundred  mileSy  and  not  one  hundred  and  fifty,  as  has 
been  frequently  stated.  Its  time  of  singing,  in  its  natural  state, 
is  only  from  its  arrival  till  about  Midsummer ;  but  it  will,  it  is 
said,  when  domesticated,  sing  nine  months  in  the  year.  Its  food, 
in  a  domesticated  state,  may  be  spiders,  wood>lice,  ants'  eggs, 
flies,  and  worms;  it  is  chiefly,  however,  I  understand,  Gerwum 
paste,  a  composition  well  known  in  the  bird-shops  of  the  metro* 
polis.  It  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  in  winter,  or  it 
will  die.  It  is  said  that  the  nightingale  is  common  in  the  bird- 
shops,  not  only  at  Venice,  but  even  at  Moteowy  and  that  it  there 

*  BtBberisM  ptfcorw,  or  Cow*buiitino  :  see  Part  II. 
t  £lifdtfi  de  la  Nahart,  torn.  iii.  p.  309,  Hamburgh  edit.  1797. 
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All  foandlhigs  his  offapring — no  moment  of  care 
Devotes  male  or  female  their  children  to  rear. 

aiMg9  oBflnelff  om  in  ii^  native  woods ;  but  this  is  qaestionable.  It 
U  occasiooally  to  be  seen  in  cages  in  London,  where  it  sings 
doring  Quany  months  of  the  year;  bat  it  is  not,  I  believe,  ever 
kDOwn  to  breed  in  confinement  here.  See  Mr.  Swebt's  letter 
ID  the  Introdnqlioo. 

AUhoogb  this  bird  In  its  oatnral  state  sings  only  for  about  two 
montlis  in  the  year,  yet  Cowpi^,  the  celebrated  poet,  once 
heard  it  sing  on  Nmc  Year's  Day^  and  has  recorded  the  fact  in 
some  beaatifui  Knes ;  and  which  fact,  bnt  from  such  an  autho- 
rity, I  should  be  very  much  disposed  to  question.  It  is  proba- 
ble, howcTer,  that  the  nightingale,  which  Cowper  heard,  was 
domesticated.  An  opinion  has  been  occasionally  entertained, 
that  this  bird  luually  sleeps  on,  or  with  its  breast  against  a  ikom  ; 
under  the  impression,  I  suppose^  tlmt,  in  such  a  painful  situa- 
tion, it  would  necessarily  remain  awake.  The  thought  seems 
puerile;  and  is  not,  of  course,  entitled  to  tiie  least  credit;  yet 
YouMO,  Thompson,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  have,  alluded  to 
the  supposed  fact;  Lard  Byron  treats  it  as  ?l  fable: 

'*  The  Nightingale,  that  smgs  with  the  deep  thorn, 
Which  fable  places  in  her  breast  of  wail, 
Is  lighter  far  of  heart  and  voice  than  those 
Whose  headlong  passions  form  their  proper  woes." 

Don  JOiLM,  Canto  VI. 

**  Griefs  sharpest  thorn  hard  pressing  on  my  breast, 
I  strive  with  wakeful  melody  to  cheer 
The  sullen  gloom,  sweet  Philomel/  like  thee, 
And  call  the  stars  to  listen." 

Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Night  I. 

<*Thek)wly  NightingaU, 
A  thsm  her  pHiow^  trills  her  doleful  tale.'' 

Thompson's  Opisnto  May, 
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Of  habits  unsocial-^affection  devoidy 

His  n\^rsc's  own  children  are  by  him  destro/d* 

The  reader  will  have  the  goodness  to  remember,  that  the  poet 
here  quoted  is  not  Thomson,  the  author  of  the  SeasinUf  bat 
William  Thompson,  author  of  SieknesSf  a  Poem,  Hymn  to  ilfoy, 
and  some  Garden  Inscriptions^  which  well  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  lovers  of  poetry. 

"The  Nightingale,  as  soon  as  April  bringeth 
Unto  her  rested  sense  a  perfect  waking^ 
Which  late  bare  earth,  proud  of  new  clothing,  springetb. 
Sings  out  her  woes,  a  thorn  ber  song-book  making," 

Sir  PhilipSidney. 

In  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  Sidney  supposed  the  night- 
ingale a  dormant  winter  bird, — one  of  the  seven'sleepers.  Not- 
withstanding its  limited  range  of  residence  in  this  country,  it  is 
said  to  be  found  on  the  continent  as  far  north  as  Sweden.  Its 
winter  residence  is  supposed  to  be  Asia;  of  course,  the  warmer 
parts.  The  sonnets  and  other  addresses  to  the  Nightingale  are, 
in  our  own  language,  innumerable}  some  have  been  already  al- 
luded to  in  the  Introduction  ;  one  by  Milton,  beginning 

**0  Nightingale  I  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve  when  all  the  woods  are  still:'* 

has  been  ^  much  admired.  Another  by  Mrs.  Charlottb 
Smith,  the  first  line  of  which  is 

*^  Sweet  poet  of  the  wood, — ^a  long  adieu!" 

has  been  also  frequently  quoted  in  the  miscellanies.  Jn  evenis^ 
address  to  the  Nightingale^  by  Shaw,  has  also  had  an  extensive 
circulation.  They  all,  with  very  few  exceptions,  make  the 
song  and  sentiments  of  this  bird  melancholy,  sorrowful,  or  mt 
least  pensive.  For  other  observatioos  on  this  charming  bird, 
see  the  Introduction. 
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TO    THE    CUCKOO. 

Cueulus  Canorw,    (Linn.) 

Thou  monotonous  Bird !  whom  we  ne*er  wish  away, — 
Who  hears  thee  not  pleas'd  at  the  threshold  of  May? 
Thy  advent  reminds  us  of  all  that  is  sweet, 
Which  Nature  benignant,  now  lays  at  our  feet ; — 
Sweet  flowers  — Sweet  meadows — Sweet  birds,   and 

their  loves ; 
Sweet  sunshiny  mornings,  and  sweet  shady  groves ; — 
Sweet  smiles  of  the  maidea— Sweet  looks  of  the  youth, 
And  sweet  asseverations,  too,  prompted  by  truth ; 
Sweet  promise  of  plenty  throughout  the  rich  dale ; 
And  sweet  the  Bees'  humming  in  meadow  and  vale ; 
Of  the  Summer's  approach — of  the  presence  of  Spring, 
For  ever,  sweet  Cuckoo  I  continue  to  sing. 
Oh  who  then,  dear  Bird !  could  e'er  wish  thee  away  ? 
Who  hears  thee  not  pleas'd  at  the  threshold  of  May  ?(•) 

(^)  Order,  Pigs,  (Linn,)  Cuckoo  the  Common,  the  Honey 

Guide,  the  Sacred,  &c. 

The  geofu  Cueulus,  (UnnO  oi*  Cuckoo,  comprehends  more 
than  eighty  species  scattered  over  the  globe,  the  characteristics 
of  which  are,  a  bill  somewhat  arched,  tongiie  short,  tail  with  ten 
feathers,  toes,  two  backwards,  two  forwards ;  they  belong,  of 
course,  to  the  seansorial  tribe.  The  following  are  most  deserv* 
ing  notice. 

The  Conortis,  Cuckoo,  Common  Cuckoo  or  Goo/leoo,  is  four- 
teen inches  long  j  body  above»  an  ash,  or  rather  a  lead  colour; 
beneath,  whitish,  transversely  streaked  with  black-brown.  Two 
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The  House-Sparrows,  Chaffinches,  noisy  be- 
came ; —     1 
But  their  notes,  void  of  melody,  always  the  same. 

other  varieties,  ope  with  body  varied  with  reddish,  tbe  other 
grey,  covered  with  a  few  white  dots.  Inhabits  Barope,  Asia, 
and  Africa;  said  to  fted  on  insects,  aad  the  kna  of  mothi; 
migrates.  *  Is  heard  towards  the  end  af  April,  and  generally 
ceases  to  sio^  about  tbe  beginning  of  Jnly.  I  heard  it  at  Lew* 
ifhao),  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1824,  on  the  I3tb  of  that  month ;  it 
has  been  heard  in  Norfolk  as  late  as  the  last  day  of  it.  It  weald 
•eem,  from  these  facts,  that  it  is  heard  later  in  the  wtUk-emtiem 
portion  of  this  island,  than  any  where  else.  Flesh  good.  Tke 
cnckoo  is  a  bird  with  constderabte  powen  of  flight ;  tbe  body  is 
slender,  wingymd  tail  long;  tbe  planagOy  altboogb  uoostentA- 
tions,  is  yet  handsome. 

Mr.YARRBL,  to  whom  we  aro  indebted  for  an  account  of  some 
carious  facts  relative  to  birds,  and  whose  paper  on  the  evolntion 
of  the  ehick  from  the  egg  is  aHuded  to  in  the  Introdaction,  in- 
forms me,  that  he  has  dissected  many  cnckoos ;  tiiat  the  stomach 
is  similar  instmctnre  to  the  woodpecker's;  and,  therefore,  fitted 
Ibr  tbe  digestion  of  animal  food  only ;  that  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  invariably  indicate  the  presence  of  such  food,  namely, 
the  larva  of  some  insects.  I  cannot  learn  from  any  quarter  that 
the  cuckoo  has  been  kept  alive  in  this  country  (like  the  nightin- 
gale) throughout  the  year.  Our  ignorance  of  its  genuine  food,  or 
the  cold  of  the  climate,  or  both,  possibly,  have  prevented  such 
preservation. 

Another  fact  relative  to  this  bird,  for  wbieli  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Yarrel,  is,  that  its  tesiei  are  not  larger  than  those  of  the 
house^sparrow;  and  hence,  Mr.  Yarrbl  seems  4ispoaed  to 
infer,  that  the  sexual  organs  in  the  cuckoo  are  in  a  very  low 
state  of  excitement.  May  not  (his  account  for  the  strange  ano- 
maly of  tliis  bird's  laying  its  eggs  in  other  birds' netis? 

The  cuckoo  neither  makes  a  nest,  nor  hatches  her  own  eggs; 
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Ssa-£aoi«es  aad  Buzzakdb,  and  Osp&ets,  were 

there — 
Those  who  give  of  their  nests  to  the  Grakles  a 

share.* 

■or,  M  fmr  mm  h  kaowD,  does  tbe  nonriih  lier  oaring.  The 
egg*  are  geoeniily  depositod  in  the  nest  of  ttie  B$dige»Sp9rram9 
and  are  hstchtd,  a«A  tlie  yooog  provided  for  bj  this  UtUe  bird. 
The  oockeo  it  aot  fcnowB  to  iegr  mere  than^eae  egg  in  «iy  Mie 
met.  The  eg^s  ate  reddith-vhite,  thiekly  spelled  with  blt^k- 
irii^prowB,  and  smaller  than  those  of  a  blackbird;  they  vary, 
however,  oeeastonaUy^both  in  site  and  cokiar. 

The  OQckoo  does  not  iBTariabiy  lay  her  egg  in  the  hedge- 
sparrow^  nest,  oMiiongh  I  have  never  seen  it  in  any  other:  it 
has  been  fomid  in  that  of  Ihe  Be^BwrnUngf  theUmet^  and  the 
W^gimiF$;  and,  from  the  ctrcMnstanee  of  lUMaeked'Sknlm 
being  seen  bnsily  engaged  in  feeding  a  yoong  cnckoo,  it  is 
eo^}ecinred  by  Biessn.  SHSPFAmo-  aad  Whitsar^  that  thn 
eackoo  oocasionsity  lays  htr  egg  in  that  bird's  neat. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  popular  work,  that,  from  the  egg  of 
tiM  cnckoo  being  small  for  a  bird  of  ils  site,  the  hedge-sparrow 
has  no  lospicimi  of  th^  intmsimi.  Bmt  the  eggs  of  the  lied|^* 
4{iarroware,  nevertheless,  mnch  smaller  than  those  of  the  caekoe, 
and  are  Ugki-Akie  without  a  spot ;  it  is  ^te  improbable,  thdre' 
fere,  that  so  diffisrent  an  egg  wonld  not  be  discovered,  Bcsida, 
itaeems  very  likely  that  the  cockoo  wonld  be  seen  by  ihe  heilge* 
sparrow  in  tier  neM.  Tlie  demptimi  is  allegethcr  »a«3redible. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  reasons  for  the  hedge* 
sparrow's  permitting  the  egg  of  the  cackoo  to  remaia  in  her  nest, 
BO  snore  than  we  have  for  the  tet  that  the  FUMng^Maak  f>eiw 
nits  ibeOtaiiie  to  boiM  its  nest  In  tlie  anbnrbs  ef  its  own  etta* 
del.    We  mast,  at  present,  be  contented  with  etating  the  facts 

It  was  formerly  suspected,  that  the  hedge-sparrow  herself 

*  See  Note  (')i  attiole  HuHa$iad. 
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The  Hover-Hawk  came,  too,  though  loth  to  renounce 
His  strong  inclination  on  pigeons  to  pounce ; 

threw  oat  her  own  eggs  from  the  nest,  or  destroyed  her  owb 
young,  to  make  room  for  tter  gnest,  the  cuckoo,  under  the  im- 
pression,  it  is  presumed,  that  it  was  an  office  of  hooour  to  be  thus 
employed  in  fostering  our  canorous  summer  Tisitant,  hot  more 
accurate  observation  appears  to  have  dispelled  these  snspieioBS. 
Dr.  Jbnnbr,  (PkUonphiad  TrmuaeHtnu  fow  1788,)  fonod  that, 
soon  after  the  young  cuckoo  is  hatched  by  tlie  hedge-sparrow, 
the  egg<i,  or  the  young  ones,  whichsoever  should  happen  to  be  in 
the  nest,  are  turned  out  of  it  by  the  young  cnekoo^  and  by  it 
alone.  It  would  seem,  that  the  operation  of  expal8io&  is  not 
less  singular  than  the  deposition,  of  die  egg  itself  in  the  hedge- 
sparrow's  nest;  it  is  effectuated  by  the  yonng  cuckoo,  in  a  curi- 
ous manner,  with  its  broad  hotlow  baeky  which,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, is  thus  formed  to  enable  it  to  perform  this  extraordi- 
nary  action.  It  is  now  also  pretty  urell  ascertaiaed^  that,  when 
a  cuckoo  is  hatched  in  the  hedge-sparrow's  nest,  there  is  no  room 
for  any  other  occupant. 

As  for  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  fact,  the  diffeience 
between  the  size  and  plumage  of  the  male  and  female  cackoo 
is  very  triffiag ;  the  male  is  a  little  larger. 

The  mnig  of  the  cuckoo  is  snppoaed  to  be  the  note  of  the  male 
alone;  the  fensale's  note  is  said  to  be  very  different,  moch  less 
known,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  the  cry  of  the  dabehiek. 
The  female,  it  is  also  said,  is  generally  attended  by  two  or  three 
males  in  every  country,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  arrival. 
This  is,  however,  I  think,  too  broad  a  statement,  although  it  has 
been  asserted  by  naturalists,  that  the  males  are  always  conti* 
derably  more  numerotis  than  the  females.  Dr.  Jbnnbr  (Pki- 
lo99phuml  TranaaetUnu  for  18<4,)  says,  that  ^^the  cuckoo  is  inva- 
riably a  polygamist,  and  never  pairs  in  this  country.**  The  troth 
seems  to  be,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  observed  and 
published  concerning  tliis  bird,  that  its  Natural  History  ia  still 
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On  his  librating  wing  he  was  oft  seen  apart. 
And  appear'd  on  his  prey  ever  ready  to  dart. 

involved  in  considerable  obscurity.    See  tbe  Hedge'Sparrmo*9 
Compkdni, 

•  The  SoMG  itself  is  too  well  known  to  require  description, 
b«in^  mmilar  to  its  name  cuckoo;  although,  I  think,  it  ap- 
proaches rather  nearer  to  the  name  given  to  it  in  Somersetshire, 
Gookoo,  It  is  almost  alwajrs  clear  and  distinct  for  some  time 
after  its  arrival ;  but,  towards  tbe  close  of  the  season,  there  is 
considerable  hesitation  in  the  utterance  of  the  notes;  thnsy 
instead  of  cuekoo  being  repeatedly  and  distinctly  attered,  euck^ 
cMck,  is  often  repeated  in  an  indistinct  tone,  before  the  koQ 
which  follows. 

The  cnckoo  usually  siqgs  during  the  day ;  but,  on  May  ist, 
J  822,  the  Nighiiikgalenud  Cnekoo  were  heard  to  sing  at  SUefford, 
in  Bedfordshire,  the  whole  night  thi'Ongh,  by  Mr.  Inskip,  of 
Shefford,  a<the  believed,  ia  compttUion  ;  Robert  Bloomfield, 
then  resident  also  at  Sbefibrd,  was  likewise  a  witness  of  this 
extraordinary  fact,  an  allusion  to  which  will  be  found  iu  the 
"  Remains"  of  that  poet  lately  published,  as  well  as  several 
other  curious  particulars  concerning  birds.  Under  the  head,  of 
the  Bird  mud  InteM  Pitti»Offict^  which  every  lover  of  Natural 
History  should  peruse.  See  also  the  Kxamimer  for  May  26, 
1829,  where  it  is  also  stated,  that  the  cuckoo  was  heard  several 
times  during  the  same  season  as  late  as  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  these  are,  in  this 
country,  rare  occurrences.  I  heard  the  cuckoo  iu  Greenwich- 
Park,  May  22, 1826,  at  nearly  nine  o'clock  at  night,  uue  hour 
after  son-set. 

The  assertion  of  Montagu,  whose  accuracy  may  iu  general  be 
relied  on,  that  the  cuckoo  almost  invariably  leaves  us  the  t'rst 
day  of  July,  is  very  incorrect.  It  is  seen  much  lati>r  than  that, 
very  often  in  August,  although  it  does  not  sing  in  that  month. 

I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  Somersetshire,  a 
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There  were  Ringtails  and  Lankers,  and  Gos- 
hawks, a  few ; 

And  the  Falcons,  like  aides«de*camp,  round  about 
flew; 

bedge-sparrow  feed  a  yonng  cackoo  for  mbout  three  weeks.    It 
was  taken  from  a  hedge-sparrow's  nest  in  a  hedge  in  my  fatlier's 
garden,  a  few  yards  only  from  Che  dwelling-bonsey  soon  after  it 
was  hatched,  and  immediately  plaeed  in  a  large  blackbird's 
cage,  the  door  of  which  was  left  open,  the  cage  being  placed  a 
short  distance  from  the  hedge  whence  the  bird  was  taken.    The 
hedge^parrow  went  regularly  into  the  cage  with  food  to  the 
cockoo,  til!  it  became  able  to  fly ;  the  door  was  then  closed,  and 
she  fed  it  through  the  bars  of  the  cage,  but  in  about  three  weeks 
deserted  it.    We  afterwards  supplied  it  with  bread  and  milky 
and  ewrihworms,  which  last,  on  being  placed  in  its  months  it 
devoured  most  greedily;  but  it  seemed  unwilling,  or  unable,  to 
pick  op  either  worms  or  the  bread-and-mtlk.  Wheu  it  attempted 
to  pick  up  its  food,  wiiich  it  sometimes  did,  the  head  and  neck 
were  first  drawn  back  slowly,  and  then  darted  forward  in  a  way 
that  seemed  formidable ;  but,  nevertheless,  was  very  inefficient 
as  a  process  for  obtaining  food,     'fhis  bird  arrived  at  a  consi- 
derable sise,  but  it  was  generally  very  sluggish  and  inactive.    It 
was  found  dead  in  its  cage  one  morning  some  time  in  Augnst^  it 
was  conjectured  chiefly  from  cold;  but,  probably,  also,  from  a 
deficiency,  or  total  want  of  its  natural  food.    It  was,  when  first 
taken,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
its  motions,  a  disgusting  animal;  as  it  grew  up,  however,  its 
appearance  improved. 

And  here  I  cannot  avoid  hinting  my  suspicions,  that  the 
cnckoo,  even  when  at  maturity,  might  be  fed  sometimes  by 
dther  birds ;  certain  it  is,  that  it  Is  very  often  accompanied  in 
its  flight  by  one  or  more  small  birds,  for  what  purpose  I  conid 
never  ascertain.  See  the  Note  on  the  Wavirxox.  As,  how« 
ever,  the  cuckoo  is  a  scansorial  bird,  it  is  very  possible  tlwt  it 
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The  KtT£y  too,  slow  moving,  was  seen  midst  the  host. 
Many  Fulmars  and  Razor-Bills  came  from  the 
coast. 

awj  obtain  its  food  unseen  by  climbing  about  on  the  branches  of 
trees  where  it  it  generally  heard  to  sing ;  it  does  not  often  alight 
on  the  ground;  the  dm  is  one  of  its  (avoarites. 

The  cnckoo  is,  it  is  said,  found  in  Java,  and  some  other  of  the 
Asiatic  isles,  but  it  is  never  heard  to  sing  there.  There  is,  in  the 
ilfiiMiiiii  of  the  Ea»i  India  Company^  a  specimen  marked  Cucului 
CmmoruB,  a  native  of  Java;  but  I  have  great  doubt,  from  the 
smaliness  of  its  siie  and  difference  in  colours,  compared  with 
onr  cuckoo,  whether  it  be  the  same  species. 

TiU  lately,  it  was  not  known  that  any  other  bird  laid  its  eggs 
in  tSie  nest  of  other  birds,  besides  tlie  cuckoo ;  it  is  now,  however, 
well  ascertained,  that  an  American  bird,  called  in  America 
CowpB^f  or  Cow-BUNTiNO,  (see  the  Notes  of  the  Second  Part,) 
lays  its  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests,  and  takes  no  care  whatever  of 
its  ofifspriog. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Natural  History  of  this  bird  is  most  extra- 
ordinary f  and  I  have,  therefore,  been  somewhat  minute  concern- 
ing it.  Its  notes,  although  monotonous,  are  mingled  with  some 
of  oar  most  agreeable  associations,  with  the  vivifying  Spring, 
with  May,  and  the  seaxon  of  flowers. 

The  poems  containing  allusions  to  ihe  cnckoo  are  iunumera* 
ble  i  Logan  has  given  ns  a  beautiful  little  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo^ 
with  which  the  reader  will  be  much  pleased.  I  cannot  find 
room  for  it  here;  the  following  is  the  first  stanza  of  it: 

^  Hail,  beanteous  stranger  of  the  grove, 
Thon  messenger  of  spring ! 
Now  Heaven  repairs  tliy  rural  seat, 
And  woods  t|y  welcome  sing.*' 

The  Indiealoff  or  Honjst  Guide  Cuckoo,  is  a  ru&ty  grey, 
and  is  fond  of  honey ;  it  inhabits  the  interior  of  Africa ;  its  notes 
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Some  Pheasants(^)  were  there,  too,  in  robes  of  bright 

dye; 
The  Rooks,  e'er  gregarious,  came  soaring  on  high : 

resemble  chem^  chern,  by  which  it  is  said  to  condoct  the  iobabi- 
tants  to  the  nests  of  the  wild  bees;  hence,  it  is  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Hottentots,  who  deem  it  criminal  to  injnre  or  de- 
stroy it. 

The  Hmoralus,  or  the  Sacred  Cuckoo,  having  a  blackish 
body  spotted  with  white,  inhabits  Malabar ;  feeds  on  reptiles 
injurious  to  vegetation,  and  lience  preserved  with  great  care, 
and  venerated  by  the  natives. 

The  VetuUtf  or  Long -billed  rain  Cuckoo,  inhabits  Ja- 
maica, is  easily  tamed,  and  siogs  before  rain ;  it  is  fifteen  inches 
long,  body  brownish,  bill  long,  flies  short,  feeds  on  insects, 
worms,  and  small  serpents. 

The  Orientalist  a  native  of  Java,  has  a  note  conveyed  by  the 
letters  Toohoo-,  or,  as  Dr.  Horsfield  has  it,  Tuku» 

The  Flavus  Is  also  a  native  of  Java,  and  perhaps  the  most 
musical  of  the  tribe ;  it  has  three  different  strains.  It  is  consi- 
dered, however,  by  the  natives  of  that  island,  as  a  bird  of  bad 
omen.-*  Horsfield. 

(J)  Order,  Qallina,  (Linn.)  Pheasant,  the  Common,  the 
Courier,  the  Golden,  Cock  and  He*n>  &c. 

The  Genus  Phasianus  of  Linnaeus,  or  Pheasant,  consists  of 
twenty-four  species  scattered  over  (he  globe;  it  iochides,  not 
only  the  Pheasant,  properly  so  called,  but  also  the  Cade  and  Hen, 
those  well-known  domestic  birds.  This  tribe  is  distingnished 
by  a  short,  strong  bill ;  cheeks  coveired  with  a  smooth,  naked 
skin ;  legs  generally  with  spurs.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

The Colehicus,  Pheasant,  or  Common  Pheasant,  comprises 
tlie  following  varieties :~ Common  PAfiisaitf,rafons,head  bine ; — 
the   Ringed  Pheasant,  collar  white ;— the  Variegattd  Pheasant, 
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Those  whom  soon  will  science  instruct  us  to  know. 
By  their  white-yellow  beaks  from  the  black  of  the 
Crow. — 

white  varied  with  riifoas;— the  White  PheusmU,  white,  with 
smaU  black  spots  on  the  neck ; — the  Pied  Phea»antf  rafoas,  varied 
with  brown ;— the  Turkey  Pheastnt,  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa ;  from  two  to  three  feet  long ;  domesticated  every  where ; 
in  breeding  time,  above  the  ears  on  each  side,  is  a  golden  fea- 
thered tnft  like  a  horn.  From  its  being  a  bird  of  heavy  flight, 
it  has  never  been  able  to  visit  America.  It  is  said,  however,  to 
be  reared  in  St.  Domingo,  where  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards. 
Of  all  birds,  except  the  peacock,  the  pheasant  has  the  most 
beaatiful  and  variegated  plumage.  The  varieties  are  produced 
either  by  climate  or  domestication.  In  its  wild  state,  it  feeds 
upon  all  kinds  of  grain  and  herbage,  and,  doubtless,  worms.  The 
uest  is  rude,  and  on  the  ground,  in  some  secret  place ;  eggs  from 
twelve  to  twenty;  when  they  are  carried  away,  the  female  conti- 
nues to  lay  like  the  common  hen.  The  young  must  be  supplied 
with  ant's  eggs,  their  only  proper  food.  From  its  size,  and  the 
delicacy  of  its  flesh,  the  pheasant  is,  of  course,  a  valuable  bird ; 
although  plentiful  in  some  districts  of  this  country,  it  is  not  so 
common  in  the  nortb,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  Scotland,;  nor  is  it 
found  often  on  marshy  land,  even  in  the  west,  although  plenti- 
fuUy  there  on  hilly  regions,  where  shelter  and  food  can  be  ob- 
tained. PopB  has  finely,  yet  painfully « described  the  PhewHMf 
in  bis  Windsor  Forest: 

'<Seel  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs. 
And  monnts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings;  . 
Short  is  his  joy,  lie  feels  the  fiery  wound. 
Plotters  in  blood,  and  panting,  beats  the  ground. 
Ah !  what  avail  his  glossy  varying  dyes, 
His  purple  crest  and  scarlet-circled  eyes. 
The  vivid. green  his. shining  plumes  unfold, 
Hit  painted  wuigs,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold!" 

H 
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Thpie  whom  Max,  for  bis  Sport,  is  oft  pleas'd  to 

^destroy, 
Amidst  vinous  libations  and  boisterous  joy.^- 

»  - 

llib,  of  coune,  applies  to  the  cock  pheasant ;  the  colonrs  of  the 
hen  are  neither  so  intense  nor  brilliant. 

The  Galltu,  or  Common  Cock  and  Hen,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  Fiftdeu  varieties  have  been  named,  as 
follow:  tlie  fVild  Cock,  the  Common  Cock,  the  Crested  Coek, 
the  Darking^  Cock^  the  Frizzled  Cock^  the  Perdan  Cock^  the 
Dwarf  Coekf  the  Bantam  Cock,  the  Rough-legged  Cock,  the  TWrie- 
ith  Cock,  the  Paduan  Cock,  the  Negro  Coek^  the  Crowned  Hen,  the 
Homed  Cock,  and  the  Sitk  Cock. 

The. cock  and  hen  came  originally  from  Asia.  The  common 
hen  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prolific  of  birds ;  if  well  fed,  excepting 
about  two  months  in  the  moulting  season,  she  frequently  lays  an 
egg  a  day.  When  in  a  wild  state,  she  begins  to  sit  upon  her  eggs, 
after  laying  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  and,  it  is  only  from  the  circum- 
stance of  taking  away  the  eggs,  that  she  produces  a  greater 
number  when  domesticated. 

In  Egypt,  the  eggs  of  the  hen  are  hatched  in  stoves  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purpose ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  from  all  the 
experiments  hitherto  made  in  this  country,  including  those  by 
the  aid  of  steam,  that  any  method  of  rearing  chicken  which 
has  been  devised,. is  so  t;ood  as  that  of  suffering  the  hen  herself 
to  hatch  and  rear  her  own  oflfspring.  The  reader,  who  shoald  be 
desirous  of  obtaining  more  information  lelative  to  the  rearing 
and  management  of  domestic  poultry,  may  comnlt  my  Familif 
Cyelop4edia  articles,  HfiV,  Dock,  Ooosv,  Tvkkbt,  Ste.  It 
seems  probable,  Jiowever,  that  the  hatching  of  cbiektn  by  stbam 
in  totDUB,  where  room  is  wmted  for  die  roving  of  the  natoral 
hen,  and,  of  course,  with  difficulty  obtained,  might  be  made 
useful  and  profitable,  chiefly  by  kn  eqaable  apiMic«ti«D  of  heat 
as  a  succedaneum  for  the  brooding  of  the  natural  mother. 

The  cOck  is,  ttatn rally,  a  very  pugnaciona  animal;  the  yoang 
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Yes,  hath  He,  of  high  intellect ,  oft,  in  ^is  pride, 
With  the  blood  of  the  Rook  his  hands  wantonly  dyed. 

cock  chicken  begin  to  fight  long  before  they  are  half  grown. 
The  foil  grown  cock  will  often  attack  animals  macb  larger  than 
himself;  the  cock  turkey  is,  in  general,  no  match  for  him.  I 
once  had  a  cock  so  extremely  violent  and  fierce,  that  yoang 
persons  coald  not  venture  near  him;  he  has  even  frequently 
attacked  grown  people.  * 

The  cock  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  interest  with  the 
poets;  and,  in  consequence,  he  has  been  very  commonly  called 
by  them  '' CkaidicUer," 

''Within  this  homestead  Hv'd  without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  ChtadieUer" — Drtobn. 

Milton  has  also  finely  described  this  bird. 

"  While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin; 
And  to  the  »tack,  or  the  barn  door. 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before." — L'Allb«ro. 

Of  the  game  of  eoek-fighiing^  I  can  only  say,  that  it  is  a  bar- 
barons  sport,  and  ill  becomes  an  intelligent  being ;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  cocik-SfKatltNg',  a  sport,  I  am  afraid,  not  yet  wholly 
unknown  in  the  west.  See  my  Ohsenatiaau  on  the  DiaUets  cfihe 
fVest  6/  England,  &c. 

The  Mexicanusy  or  Codrier  Pheasant,  is  tawny- white; 
tail  long,  shining  green ;  inhabits  New  Spain;  eighteen  inches 
long ;  slow  in  fiight,  hot  runs  fast.  The  Crigtaltu,  or  Crbsted 
Pheasant,  is  brown  above,  beneath  reddish -white,  head 
crested ;  twenty*two  inches  long;  feeds  on  serpents,  worms,  and 
insects;  inhabits  New  Spain.  The  SKperimt,  or  Golden  Chi- 
II  BSE  Pheasant,  is  mfons,  varied  with  green  and  bine ;  with- 
out spnrs ;  inhabits  China.  The  Argta,  or  Arous  Pheasant, 
ia  pale  yellow,  spotted  with  black ;  face  red^  site  of  a  turkey; 
inhabits  Chinese  Tart ary. 

h  S 
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TO    THE    ROOK* 
C^rvuM  FrugUeguB.  (Lmit.) 

Thou  social,  thou  ooisy,  intelligent  Bird  ! 

How  oft  I,  delighted,  thy  cawing  have  heard ! 

When  infancy  prompted  my  lisp,  thy  loud  voice 

I  heard  soon  as  morning  arose  to  rejoice ; 

And  my  youth,  long  beside  thy  high  dwelling,  was 

taught 
That  happiness  was  not  in  totvns  to  be  sought ; 
And   since   hath    experience    proclaimed    the    same 

truth, 
Which,  alas  !  I  had  heard,  but  obey'd  not  in  youth. 
How  oft  have  I  seen  thee,  with  labouring  breast. 
Long  branches  and  twigs  bear  to  fashion  thy  nest, 
While  the  wind  drove  thee   far  from  thy  dwelling: 

away. 
Till,  wheeling  around,  thou  regained^st  the  spray  ;  — 
Then,  plucking  the  hairs  from  the  back  of  the  ox ; 
Or,  seeking  of  wool  many  soft  and  warm  locks. 
How  oft  have  I  seen,  heard  thee  provender  bring, — 
Feed  thy   mate,  or   thy  young,  and   away   on    the 

wing.* 

*  The  noise  made  by  the  female  rook,  daring  her  incabataon, 
at  the  approach  of  the  male  witli  food,  and  when  receiving  it 
from  him,  and  that  made  also  by  the  young  rooks,  at  the 
approach  of  the  parent  bird,  is  so  singnlar,  and  so  well  known 
by  those  acquainted  with  it,  that  kewring  it  alone  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  what  process  is  about  to  take  place. 
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How  often  at  morn  from  my  window  I'd  look 
To  aee  thee,  to  hear  thee,  affectionate  Rook  !(') 


(^)  Ordbr,  PiCiK,  (IMm.)  Rook,  Ratbn,  Crow,  Magpie, 

Jack-Daw,  Jay,  &c. 

The  Geiifu  CoRvus  of  I<tfiiitffis  to  wMdi  the  Book  beloogs,  is 
a  nuineioas  tribe,  many  of  them  weU  knowD  in  this  country* 
Above  seventy  species  ore  scattered  oVer  the  globe,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  found  in  almost  every  climate.  The  biU  Is 
convex,  sharp-edged,  having  a  small  toofh-lik«  process  near  the 
point.  They  are  prolific,  social,  and  clamorous ;  building  go*, 
nerally  in  trees;  eggs  five  or  six;  their  food  is  mixed,  some 
animal,  some  vegetable.    The  following  are  the  chief : 

The  Frugilfgua^  or  Rook,  is  black,  with  a  bill  yellowish 
white,  by  which  it  may  be  readily  distingvisbed  from  the  Crow, 
the  size  and  colours  of  both  birds  being  nearly  the  same.  Inha^ 
bits  Europe  and  W'estern  Siberia,  and  well  known  in  this  country ; 
builds  in  large  communities  called  Rookeries^  generally  on  the  eim, 
which  it  prefers,  but  sometimes  on  other  trees.  Flies  abroad, 
morning  and  evening,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  in  great, 
flocks;  is  very  noisy.  Found  in  this  country  the  whole  year  rooo^, 
but  said  to  be  in  France  and  Silesia  migratory.  It  is  a  bird  of 
considerable  intelligence ;  it  is,  besides,  extremely  useful  by 
feeding  on  laiige  quantities  of  worms  and  the  tairvs  of  destructive 
insects,  following  theplough'  for  such  purposes.  It  abo  feeds 
on  com,  and  wiU,  if  not  prevented,  pick  out,  after  they  are 
dibbled,  both  peas  and  beans,  from  the  holes,  with  a  precision 
truly  astonishing;  a  very  moderate  degree  of  care  is,  however, 
sufficient  to  prevent  this  evil,  which  is  greatly  overbalanced  by 
the  positive  good  which  it  effects  in  the  destruction  of  insects. 
Eggs  five,  bluish  green,  with  irregular  blackish  spots  and  streaks* 
Flesli,  when  young,  good.  A  further  account  of  the  habits  of 
this  bird  will  be  found  in  the  Introdaction.    See  also  a  poem 
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Sweet  sottods!  that  o£  home,  and  of  parbmvs,  and 

TfiKB) 

Will  ever  be  thought  of  with  rapture  by  me. 

w  * 

eotitled  the  Rookery,  in  my  Somenet  DkHed,  This  bird,  and 
the  Cfow  purticnUriy,  diBtiogiiiahed  hgr  their.  MicniV" 
.  M^*  CoitBRiiioa,  in  a  poem  addressed  to  Mt.^C^l^MmBf^uk4 
pal^Usbed  in  the  second  Tohmejof  the  AmmaiJmihtbgffi  edited 
U  Bfistol  by  Mr«  Sovtvbt^  in  IBOO,  allades  to  tbe  cnAbii^  of 
tlie  firings  of  tlus  bird  wlien  it.Qies : 

u  qt^  RooU^-'^hea  aH  was  still; 
Fiew^  creaking  o'er  thy  head." 

I  thinlL  that  t  hare  Occasionally  obserred  tiiis  noise  of  liie 
kook.  In  a  note  to  tlie  poem,  Bartraii  is  quoted  as  having 
hoticed  idie  same  fact  in  the  Samumak  CroM :  as  fsir  as  I  re- 
ih^inbei'  in  regard  to  tbe  Rook,  the  noise  occars,  principally, 
irh^  the  bird  is  heavily  laden  with  materials  for  its  nest,  or 
contending  against  the  wind. 

'  The  late  Lord  Ersxinb  wrote  a  Poem  on  the  Rook^  which 
was  printed  and  privately  circulated  some  years  since.  I  have 
fi^ver  seen  it;  t  presume  it  deserves  publicity* 

SoBTbRtILB  thus  sings  of  the  Rook : 

'^WhaHtetlNfd  trao^  tliair  ODciat  leagaas  diseblv'd. 
Meet  their  aMtes^  aad  oa  the  leafless  elm,. 
1  hoBOisy  Ao0/(&bailds  high,  her  wicker  aest." 

Ck$mf  Book  ir. 

'  The  CoruXf  or  Havbn,  is  black,  or  bhiish  black ;.  but  there 
are  several  varieties;  some  with  a  few  scattered  white  feathers, 
some  entirely  white,  and  others  variegated  with  black  and 
white;  inhabits  Europe,  North  Amjerica,  New  Spain,  and  is 
well  known  m  this  country.    Two  feet  two  inches  long  i  makes 
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Tkou  i^iftlv  tiioa  nxAvf,  idtelUgeul  Bxfuiy ! 
How  oft  I,  deii^edy  fhy  eawing  baveheiurd  I^ 

a  hoane  croaking  noise ;  may  be  taught  to  spealc ;  thievish,  as 
indeed  are  many  of  the  genus ;  bailds  in  high  trees,  or  on  roeks ; 
eggs  bWdi.grecBi^  spotlcdiwfth  bnMvti $  fecNis  dn^etfrfefn,fislesy 
SiC  i  long  lived  i  ifoM  said  to  bis  «!Pf|iiisite.  The  Oreenlanders, 
it  is  said,  eat  tbe  flash,  make  the  skin  mip{  gvments^  and  the 
split  feathers  into  fishing  Unc^* 

The  erookiMg  of  the  IU¥f«  U  e^rtrenely  disngveeable ;  in  the 
silence  and  soUtnde  of  revoote  woods  it  is  peentiarly  appalling. 
It  was  formerly  ^nsidered  extremely  ominoos.  The  poets 
have,  of  coarse,  seiied  npon  this :  Jh^q/hm  says 

<<  T^  SKa4y  B«Mi|  that  foif  death  4oUi ««():" 

QwIh 

« 

And  quotes  Pliht  Ibr  hia  ailkarlty.    A»d  SHAxxiPSARB, 

^'The  HtKten  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Dancan 
Under  my  battlements." 

JfitfMb,  Act  i*  9cene  5. 

*  ''I  hired  'em  at  tha  cottage  door,  , 

When  mornin,  in  tha  spreng, 
W&k'd  voo&th  in  yonth  an  beauty  too, 

An  birds  beginn'd  ta  aeng. 
I  hiiad  'en  in  tha  winter-time, 

When,  ronsfin  vnr  aw4, 
Thi  visUed  tha  Rookeiy, 

A  whiveiin  by  dlU" 


See  a  poem  called  the  Rooxbry,  in  my  Obaenxaiom  on  the 
OmUeiM  <if  the  Wt$t  nf  £i«ted,  A^c.  he. 
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With:  tbeREDB&BAST,  in  cdttverse,  d€ligiited  was  seen, 
On  a  broad  branching  oak  or  some  tall  ef  ergreen. 

Shakespeare  has  mentioned  this  bird  under  the  name  of  dbonigrA, 
in  fals  description  of  Doter  Cllffii,  King  X^eatf  Act  iH.  Scene  6. 

<'  The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Scarce  seem  so  gross  as  beetles." 

And  CowpBR  has  written  a  pleasing  poem  called  the  Jack- 
Daw  ;  it  begins  thos : 

"  There  is  a  bird  who  by  his  coat, 
And  by  the  hoarseness  of  his  note. 

Might  be  supposed  a  crow : 
'  A  great  frequenter  of  the  church, 
Where  bishop-like  he  finds  a  perch, 
And  dormitory  too.** 

The  note^  however,  of  the  Jack-daw,  is  much  more  shrill  than 
the  Crow's,  and  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  it,— indeed, 
never,  by  an  accurate  observer. 

The  GUadariiu,  or  Jat,  inhabits  the  woocis  of  Europe  iuid 
Siberia,  and  is  well  known  in  this  country.  The  wing  coverti 
are  blue,  with  transverse  black  and  blue  lines ;  body  pale  rosty 
« purple,  mixed  with  grey ;  two  yarieties.  Thirteen  inches  long; 
very  docile,  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught  to  speak ;  eggs 
six,  dull  olive,  spotted  with  brown,  sixe  of  a  pigeon's.  Collects 
nuts  and  other  fruits,  and  hides  what  it  cannot  eat ;  feeds  also 
on  com,  small  birds,  and  eggs. 

**  Proud  nf  ceioleaip  stains 
F^om  heaveo'a  unsullied  arch  porloinM,  the  Jay 
Screams  hoarse." 

GkiRBosxB's  ffgOu  sa  a  Fer«il,--6yv%. 

The  Cfirtaimf  or  Blvv  Jiiv,  is  an  elegant  bird,  peculiar  to 
.  Koffth  Aaierica;  length  eleven  inches;  head  with  a  crest  of 
blue  or  purple  feathers,  which  can  be'  elevated  or  de- 


The  WooDi<AB.K  bit  Qpng  mtibled  kM  oir  tlie  ^ng$ 
Ay|d  fh«  TivLA&x  Wflis  eftger^r^hftw-lie 


pressed  at  the  will  of  the  bird ;  back  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  a  fine  light  purple,  in  which  the  bloe  predominates;  a 
collar  of  black  proceeds  in  a  graceful  curve  to  the  breast^  where 
it  forms  a  crescent ;  cbhi,  cheeks,  throat,  and  b^ly  white,  the 
three  former  tinged  with  blue;  greater  wing  coverts  a  rich 
blue;  the  ^edtfrnmitnt  colbbrs  of  the  whole  plumage  blue; 
beneath  dirty  white,  faintly  tinged  with  purple.  A  noisy 
chattering  bird ;  notes  very  various ;  nest  large ;  eggs  five, 
dnll  olive,  spotted  with  brown ;  feeds  on  a  variety  of  different 
food,  both  animal  and  vegetable;  attacks  and  destroys  small 
birds,  eating  their  eggs,  &c. ;  may  be  taught  to  speak.  It  is 
gregarious  in  September  and  October.  Found  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  North  America  and  in  Newfoundland. 

The  CaryoeaiaeteSf  or  NtJT-CRACKSR,  inhabits  Europe  and 
Siberia;  body  brown,  dotted  with  white,  wings  and  tail  black ; 
thirteen  inches  long ;  lives  chiefly  in  pibe  forests ;  collects  and 
feeds  on  insects, berries,  and  nuts.  Rarely  found  in  England; 
frequently  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Of  the  Pica,  Magpie,  Mag,  Madge,  Pie,  or  ^agister,  there 
are  four  varieties : — variegated  black  and  white, — variegated 
sooty  black  and  white,— body  longitudinally  streaked  with 
black  and  white^— -and  totally  white.  It  is  eighteen'  inches 
long,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  tail.  Inhabits  Europe 
and  North  America;  Well  known  in  this  country ;^ feeds  on 
worms,  &c. ;  builds  in  trees  or  thorn  bushes ;  covers  over  its 
nest  with  thorns,  leaving  commonly  two  entrances ;  eggs  five, 
greenish,  with  dusky  spots.  May  be  easily  tamed,  Stnd  tHught 
to  imitate  the  hum«ui  voice ;  when  tamed,  thievish,  and  hides 
almost  every  thing  which  it  carries  away;  will  carry  aWay 
many  things  for  which  it  cannot  have  any  possible  use.  Its 
notes  are  a  kind  of  '^chattering.  For  a  further  account  of  this 
bird's  nest,  see  the  Introdnction. 
6 
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While  odier  birds  join'd  in  a  jip  or  a  reel. 
The  Goats vcKBBr  hnmm'd  irith  his  load    spinning 
wheeL* 

GiSBORNB  thus  describes  this  bird  : 

^'  From  bough  to  bough  the  restless  raagpte  roves^ 
And  chatters  as  he  flies.*' 

Walks  jv  a  Forbst. — Sfrin^, 

The  magpie  is  not,  I  belieye,  generally  considered  a  very 
pognacioas  bird ;  upon  some  occasions,  however,  it  will  exert 

its  energies :  my  friend,  the  Poet  Laureate,  informs  me, 

■ 

that  since  his  residence  in  Camberland,  he  saw  in  that  part  of 
the  country  three  magpies  give  battle  to  a  Hawk,  (the  Faleo 
Tikmrneulusy  I  presume,)  and  beat  him. 

The  Grqpdua,  Red  Legged  Crow,  Carnish-daw,  ComwttU' 
kee,  KUUgrew,  or  Cornish  Chough,  inhabits  the  Alps,  Norway, 
England,  Egypt,  and  Persia ;  it  is  violet-blackish ;  bill  and 
legs  red ;  sixteen  inches  long ;  it  is  restless,  clamorous,  vora- 
cious, thievish,  and  gregarious ;  builds  on  roc|LS ;  feeds  on 
juniper  berries,  and  insects.  It  is  pleased  with  glitter,  and  is, 
it  is  said,  apt  to  catch  up  bits  of  lighted  sticks,  by  which  mis- 
chief is  sometimes  produced ;  eggs  four  or  five,  spotted  with 
yellow. 

The  whole  of  this  genus  of  birds  have  been  commonly  con- 
sidered as  mischievous  and  destructive ;  and,  too  often,  writers 
on  natural  history  have  echoed  the  vulgar  opinion.  But  they 
arcy  I  think,  beyond  question,  a  very  useful  tribe,  the  mischiefs 
which  they  do  being  very  much  outweighed  by  the  good  which 
they  produce  in  the  destruction  of  worms,  slugs,  &c.  so  inju- 
rious to  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

*  See  the  description  of  the  Ooat-suckbrs  in  Part  11. 
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The  BvLnKOHi  the  RsDViiro,  and  Owls  too 
were  there; 
And  some  Swallows,  (')  that  live  almost  ever  in  air ; 

(9)  ORUBRy  PAtSBftBS,  (LtlUI.)   SWALLOW,  MARTIN,  SWIFT. 

The  genus  Hirdndo,  (of  LMm.)  to  which  the  Common 
Swallow  belongs,  consists  of  more  than  sixty  species,  dis- 
persed over  the  four  qoartere  of  the  globe,  a  few  of  which 
forming  the  tribe  of  Swifts,  hare  the  fonr  toes  all  placed  JFor- 
wards ;  the  rest  three  before,  and  one  behind.  Of  all  the  fea- 
thered tribe  the  swallow  is  most  upon  the  wing,  flight  appear- 
ing its  oatoral  and  almost  necessary  attitude ;  in  this  state, 
it  feeds  and  bathes  itself,  and,  sometimes,  procreates  and  nou- 
rishes its  young.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  Rustieaf  Swallow,  Chimney,  or  Common  Swallow, 
has  tii6  front  and  chin  chesnot,  the  tail  feathers,  except  the  two 
middle  ones,  with  a  white  spot ;  a  variety  with  the  body  entirely 
white ;  six  inches  long.  Builds  in  chimneys ;  sometimes  beneath 
the  roofs  of  ont-honses,  ^c. ;  lays  from  fonr  to  six  white  eggs, 
speckled  with  red.  Arrives  in  this  country  in  April,  leaves  it 
in  general  at  the  end  of  September ;  seen  sometimes  late  in  Oc- 
tober. When  it  flies  low,  is  said  to  presage  a  storm,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  its  food,  flies,  not  ascending  high  in  the  atmosphere 
at  such  times. 

The  notes  of  the  swallow  are  aptly  designated  by  the  term 
**  t%nttering  ;*'  they  can  hardly  be  called  a  song,  although  con- 
sisting of  several  sounds  by  no  means  disagreeable. 

Gray  has  immortalized  this  bird  by  one  expressive  line,  In 
his  EUgy  written  in  a  Cmintry  Church  Yard; 

''The  swaUoWf  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed:'' 

and  Drayton,  its  mode  of  feeding,  in  another  -, 

'<  The  swift-wing'd  swaUow  feeding  as  it  flies." 

Sodh^s  Ark. 
See  more  concerning  this  bird  and  Its  nest  in  the  Introduction. 
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Yet  at  their  first  advent,  on  wai^m  famiiiig  Meze, 
They  repose  a  long  time  on  the  summils  of  trees : 

The  Esculentaf  or  fiscuLBNt  Swallow,  iDbabita  Cbina  and 
.die' Islands  Df  the  ladian  Oceaii^  it  is  only  two  inebes  and  a 
quarter  ioog;  blackish;  beneath  white;  ^11  the  tail  feathers 
with  a  white  spot;  boilds  in  caverns  of  rocks ;  nest  qnade  of  a 
gelatinous  substance,  said  to  be  obtained  from  marine  plants, 
bnt,  most  probably^  a  secretion  from  some  gland  in  the  bird 
itself^  it  is  eaten  by  the  Asiatics  as  a  luxury.  Its  chief  ingre- 
dient is  doubtless  gelatine.    See  the  Introduction. 

The  UrbuMf  Martin,  Houae-Martinf  JH^irtlei,  MariiMtif  u 
bluish  blacky  beneath  white,  tail  feathers  withont  spots ;  a  va- 
riety with  quill  and  tail  feathers  tipt  with  white ;  five  and  a  half 
inches  long ;  builds  under  the  eaves  of  houses ;  the  outside  of 
its  nest  like  the  common  swallow,  of  clay;  eggs  white;  in|HiUts 
Europe  and  North  America ;  migrates  like  tlie  swallow.  See 
the  Introduction. 

The  Aptta,  Swift,  Blaek^Martin,  Skir-DevU,  or  Skeer^Dmiy* 
is  blackish,  chin  white ;  eight  inches  long ;  feet  so  small  that  it 
rises  from  the  ground,  and  walks  with  difficulty ;  is  mostly  on 
the  wing,  and  rests  by  clinging  to  some  wall ;  makes  a  harsh 
disagreeable  4creaming ;  builds  chiefly  in  towers  and  other 
lofty  edifices.  Arrives  later  than  the  common  swallow.  Re- 
tires from  England  early  in  antumn. 

The  Ritfa  inhabits  Cayenne,  Is  &we  and  a  half  inches  long  > 
affixes  its  nest,  which  is  ^metimes  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  to 
beams.  The  Purpurea,  or  Pvrplb  Swallow,  is  entirely  violet, 
female  brown ;  inhabits  ^aroUna  and  Virginia,  where  it  it  es- 
teemed for  its  use  as  a  warning  to  poultry  of  the  approach  of 
birds  of  prey,  which  it  becomes  by  attacking  them  furiously. 
The  CaifeimensUy  or  WarrB  Collared  Swift,  is  blackish 

*  For  the  meaning  of  the  term  star,  see  my  Obeertaiimu  on 
the  Somerset  Dialect^  article  To  Skeer. 
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There  silent  they  sit,  scarce  one  twitteriDgnote, 
Is  heard  to  distend  the  sweet  fissirosts'  throat. 
But  the  Mabtiks,  in  fear  of  a  cold  April  day, 
Deferred  their  approach  till  the  season  of  May; 
While   the   Swifts,  whose  lond  shrieks  make  the 

welkin  oft  ring. 
Chose  a  day  still  more  distant  to  welcome  the  spring. 

violet ;  five  and  a  qoarter  inclies  long ;  uest  long,  conic,  chiefly 
of  the  down  of  dog's  bane,  cnrioosly  woven  together  with  a  di- 
vision in  the  middle.    Inhabits  Cayenne. 

The  Riparia,  Samd  Martin,  ShoreUnrd,  or  Bank  Martin, 
is  the  smallest  of  the  British  Swallows,  being  in  length  only  four 
inches  and  three  quarters ;  the  upper  parts  of  its  plumage  are  a 
monse-colonred  brown;  beneath  white,  exQf^pt  across  the  breast, 
which  is  brown.  Frequents  river>,and  makes  itsjoestin  the  banks, 
bat  is  most  commonly  found  in  sand-pits,  where  it  easily  makes 
its  nest  in  horizontal  holes  two  or  three  feet  deep.  May  bB  seen, 
daring  the  summer^  in  the  saod-bauks  at  the  lime-kilns  near  the 
foot  of  Blackheatli-hill.  It  sometimes  builds  in  old  walls  -,  and, 
occasionally,  it  is  said,  in  hollow  trees.  Eggs  five,  white. 
Habits  in  otiier  respects  similar  to  the  House  Martin.  Found 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  America,  where  it  is  called 
Gfromid  Martin, 

The  PeUugiea,  called  by  Wilson,  Chimney  Swallow,  is 
found  in  the  United  States  of  America,  but  it  is  therej^  as  the 
swallow  of  this  conntry,  a  migratory  bird,  arriving  in  Pennsyl- 
vania late  in  April  or  early  in  May  :  it  builds  in  chimneys^  bat, 
in  the  woods,  in  hollow  trees  -,  nest  formed  of  very  small  twigs, 
fastened  together  with  a  strong  adhesive  glue  or  gum,  secreted 
by  two  glands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  hind  bead,  and  mixes 
with  the  saliva;  eggs  four,  white ;  young  fed  during  the  night. 
This  bird  fis  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  twelve  in  extent; 
coloar  a  deep  sooty  brown ;  it  is  supposed  to  winter  in  Honduras. 
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There  were  Woodcocks^  (*°)  and  Snipes,  both 
GratLLators  of  fame ; 
Now  distinguished y  ah  me !  in  our  annals  as  Game; 

('o)  Order,  Gralub,  (Lum.)  Woodcock,  Snipe,  Curi.ew, 

OoDwiT,  Oreen*Shank,  &c. 

The  genus  Scolopax,  (Linn,)  to  which  the  Woodcock, 
Scolopax  Rusiicolay  belongs,  consisrs  of  fifty-six  or  iqore  species, 
of  which  fifteen  are  common  to  this  country.  The  chief  cha- 
racteristics of  this  genus  are  the  bill,  more  iliah  an  inch  and 
half  long,  slender,  straight,  weak.  Nostrils  linear,  lodged  in  a 
furrow ;  tongue  slender,  pointed  ;  toes  divided  to  their  origin, 
or  slightly  connected  ;  back  toe  small.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  following : 

The  Rusiicolaf  or  Woodcock,  is  fifteen  inches  long;  bill 
three  inches,  straight  and  reddish  at  the  base ;  forehead  cinere- 
ous, the  rest  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  a  mixture  of  ferrugi- 
nous black  and  grey  disposed  in  bars  ;  beneath  yellowish  white, 
with  dusky  streaks.  Flesh  and  intestines  good.  Five  or  six  va- 
rieties, with  white  or  pale  straw-colon  red  body,  spotted  or  other- 
wise diversified.  In  the  summer  they  retreat  in  France  to  the 
loftier  mountains,  and  from  England  towards  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Norway  and  Sweden;  some,  it  is  said,  to  America ; 
but  a  few  remain  in  this  country  the  whole  year,  and,  of  course, 
breed  here.  They  are  found  as  far  south  as  Smyrna,  Aleppo, 
and  Barbary,  and  as  far  East  as  Japan.  Tbey  are  also  found  iu 
Canada  and  Cape  Breton. 

This  bird  is  dressed  for  being  eateii  without  having  its  intes- 
tines taken  out. 

What  ground  there  may  be  for  the  saying  I  do  not  know,  but 
Pbilips,  in  his  Cyder,  has  the  following  lines  on  the  vvoodcock: 

*'  The  woodcock^s  early  visit  find  abode 
Of  long  continuance  in  our  teniperate  clime 
Foretell  a  liberal  harvest  :*' 
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There  were  Cu&lewS)  by  long  bills  and  wading  well 

known ; 
And  the  Crow,  who  to  feasting  on  carrion  is  prone. 

Unless  it  be  tfaat  as  its  long  continaance  here  is  indicative  ef  a 
severe  winter,  and  as  long  frost  renders,  most  probably,  the 
earth  more  froitfni. 

The  GaUinoffo,  or  Common  Snipe,  5mpe,  or  Snite,  has  a 
straight  bill  tliree  inches,  body  nearly  twelve  inches  long ;  the 
general  appearance  of  the  body  a  variegated  brown  ;  beneath 
whitish.  It  migrates  partly,  and  partly  breeds  in  England 
during  the  summer.  Eggs  four  of  five,  olivaceous,  spotted  with 
mfons-brown.  Flesh  excellent,  and  dressed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  woodcock,  withoat  taking  ont  the  intestines.  Found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

.«  The  mtipe  flies  screaming  from  the  marshy  verge, 
And  towers  in  airy  circles  o'er  the  wood, 
Still  heard  at  intervals;  and  oft  retnrns 
And  stoops  as  bent  to  alight ;  then  wheels  aloft 
With  sudden  fear,  and  screams  and  stoops  again, 
Her  fiiTOurite  gfaide  relnctant  to  forsake." 

G18BOBNB,  WuUc$  in  u  FwrtBtf — tfuUer, 

Although  the  respectable  anthority  of  Oisborne  leaves  ns 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  above  description,  yet 
the  motions  of  the  snipe,  when  disturbed,  in  the  marshy  dittrietB 
of  Somersetshire,  are  not  in  exact  accordance  with  it;  tlie 
snipe  there  is  usually  fmmd  in  ditches  or  drains,  and,  when  dts- 
tarbed,  it  rises  screaming,  and  generally  moves  in  a  rectilinear 
or  slightly  curved  direction,  so  as  to  be  readily  shot  at  on  the 
wiog :  I  have  not  observed  in  it  a  disposition  to  return  to  the 
spot  whence  It  arose.  Snipes  are  not  often  seen  before  they 
rise :  their  motions  are  of  the  most  active  khid. 

The  Miffw,  or  Great  Snipe,  weighs  about  eight  ounces, 
and  is  sixteen  inches  long ;  bill  four  inches;  and  similar  to  that 
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7)iere  .were,  too,  aome   Goj»wits».  6RlsirsHAirKS» 

and  Tomtits, 
The  last,  though  smail  birds,  iBtre  aecourtcd  great  mts. 


of  the  woodcock ;  upper  parts  of  the  body  similar  to  the  com- 
mon snipe.  This  bird  is  rarely  met  with  in  England.  Flesh 
good. 

The  GaUimHa,  Jack  Snipe,  Gid,  or  Jvd  Cockf  is  eight 
inches  and  a  half  long;  bill  about  two  inches ;  body  variegated. 
Inhabits  this  conntry,  Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  migrates, 
none  remaining  in  this  conntrjr  during  the  breeding  season. 

The  Ltmostf,  Jadreka  Snipe,  Lesser  GodwU,  or  Stone  Pkver 
IB  about  seventeen  inches  long;  bill  four  inches.  Rarely  seen  in 
England.    Found  in  Iceland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  ToIohhs,  Spottbd-SnipIe,  or  Spotted  Redshank,  is  about 
the  size  of « the  greeiMhsolc ;  head  psie  mhHsokiir,  with  oblong 
streaks  of  black;  back  dasky,  varied  wHh  triangiMr  spots; 
wing  coverts  similarly  spotted ;  beMsth  wMte.'  Found,  ttioogb 
rarely,  in  Eoglaiid^ 

The  (EgoeepkaOf  OoftwiT,  Commm  OmMl,  Grey  Godwtf, 
Yarwhelpy  Yarwip^w  Sea  WoMeoifk^^ti^  fW^tti  s^ven  to  twelfe 
ounces;  length  about  fifteen  inehes;  bill  long,  from  three  inches 
snd'n  qaarter  to  upwards  of  fpur  inehes.  He^Mi,  neek,  and 
upper  parts  a  rn#ty  brawp ;  but  there  is  conaiilenible  variety 
^bqtb  in  the  plninage  apd  the  sise  of  this  sp^ies.  Migrates 
from  one  part  of  the  islantp  to  iinother :  by  Vome  natoralisfai  said 
to  leave  England  in  ti^e  Spriqg  and  to  retornin  September; 
but  Colon4  itfon^w  informs  us  that  it  continaes  h^m  the 
whole  yeary  migrating  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  finotber. 
These  birds  are  often  taken  in  Lincolnshi.re,  and  Imttened  for 
the  London  market. 

The  Cantaltrigieaais  ox  Cambrioob  Godwit  is  larger  than 
the  common  Red  »Slpank ;  it  has.  been  shot  near  Cambridge,  but 
i^  a  very  scarce  bird.    The  Coxeweiis  or  Cimbrbous  Oodwit  is 
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The  Whimbrei.,  grailator  witli  bill  srch^d  and  long, 
WaB  also  seen  lifting  bis  bead  'midst  the  throng. 

aboot  the  size  of  tbe  Green  Shank;  it  has  been  killed  in 
Lincolnshire. 

The  Phaaputy  Vhiatbrbl,  Cwrhm4cnoif  Cutlm-Jtteky  Half- 
OmrUw,  Stmu-CwrUWy  has  an  arched  bill  afbont  three  inches 
long ;  the  body  is  brownish ;  length  eighteen  inches.  This  bird 
lias  all  the  manners  of  the  Curlew.  Migrates,  arriving  in  this 
conntry  in  Angus  t,  and  con  tinning  through  the  winter.  Inha- 
bits Europe  and  America. 

Tbe  GMHbj  GRBBN-SHAMKy  GreeW'hegged  Boraemtmf  or 
VSreidif  Phver^  has  the  bill  about  two  inches  and  ahalf  long ;  legs 
greenish  and  very  long;  Inhabits  Europe,  Africa,  and  America. 
Length  fourteen  inches.  Migrates ;  seen  in  small  flocks  on  our 
eoastB  in  winter,  and  in  fens  and  marshes  contiguous  to  the  sea. 
Breeds  in  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Siberia.  It  has  also  been  seen 
in  Aftiea  and  America. 

The  Arqiaia,  Common  Cctrlbw,  Carleio  or  fVheap,  varies 
mnch  in  siie,  weighing  from  twenty  to  upwards  of  thirty  ounces; 
length  of  the  largest  about  twenty-five  inches.  The  bill  is  from 
■is  to  seven  Inehes  long,  dusky  black ;  wings  blackish,  with 
snowy  spots ;  body  above,  and  breast,  with  dusky  brown  spots ; 
chin,  rump,  and  beneath,  white;  legs  long, blnah;  feeds  on 
worms  and  miirsh  insects,  and  Areqnents  also  the  lea-shore. 
Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  common  in  winter  on 
|liesea««oBatflof  thii^coiiBtry;  in  auMnMr  tbe^  relive  to  the 
BBonntAina,  where  they  pair  and  breed ;  they  niBkono  Bcat,bnt 
4epodt  their  eggs  amongst  heaib,  inshes,  or  long  gmss ;  geiMSh 
mlly  four  in  number,  pale  olivQ>  spfttted  with  brown  ;  flesh  by 
some  tiiongM  goiod,  bn t  often  mok  and  fishy .  Another  variety » 
diversified  with  cofoas  and  blaek»it)«nd  in  North  Ameri<?ii* . 

The  comsMo  notes. of  jthb  bird  are  hqe,  M,  hoii ;  it  utters  .also 
4»r^  oceasionally,  whence  its  name.  Whether  Miss  WiiJ.|49«9 
be  justified  in  calling  the  sounds  which  thiis  bird  utters  a 
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The  WoODPXCKXR  (")  pleftft'd  left  bis  "  hoUow 
beech  tree ;'' 
In  the  crowd  he  appear'd,  joia'd  by  rapture  and  glee. 

**  melancholy  waiV  which  she  does  In  a  Sonnet  that  has  many 
admirers,  may  be  qnestioned : 

"  Soothed  by  the  mnrmurs  of  the  sea-beat  shore, 
His  dun-grey  plnroage  floating  to  the  gale, 
The  CoRLEW  blends  his  melancholy  wail 
With  those  hoarse  sounds  the  rushing  waters  pour,-*' 

This  lady»  following  oar  Dictionaries  and  Poets,,  accents 
Cuflew  on  the  first  syllable ;  it  is  howe?«r  pronounced  very 
oiten,  I  believe  almost  always,  in  the  west  of  England  with  the 
accent  on  the  last.  Curlew* :  1  have  in  the  text»  much  against 
my  inclination,  followed  the  printed  custom. 

The  Pigmea  or  Pigmy  Curlew  is  about  the  sise  of  a  Lark; 
weighs  scarcely  two  ounces ;  it  is  a  very  rare  bird ;  one  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  in  Holland,  another  in  Kent. 

The  Curlew  has  been  arranged  as  a  distinct  genus  by  Dr. 
I^atham,  under  the  term  Numbnius,  with  fifteen  species. 

(P)    Order   Picje,   {Linm)    Woodpbckbe,  the  Great 
Black,  the  Green,  the  Golden -wimokd,  the  Itort- 

BILLEO,  &c* 

The  Genos  Picus  or  Woodpbcbcr,  (Urn*)  comprises  above 
ninety  species*  ^y/e  of  which  are  common  to  this  country.  The 
tribe  are  distinguished  by  a  straight  angular  bill,  wedged  at  the 
tip;  nostrils  covered  with  reflected  bristles;  tongue  much 
longer  than  the  bill,  round,  worm-shaped,  bony,  missile,  dag^ 
gered,  beset  at  the  point  with  bristles,  bent  back ;  tail  feathers 
ten,  stifl^,i  sharp*poiuted ;  feet  seansile.  The  following  are  the 
chief  of  this  very  curious  genus,  which  are  principally  inhabi- 
tants of  America. 
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Hast  thou  e'er,  when  alone»  amidst  woodlands  remote. 
In  the  forest  far  distant  from  dwellings  of  men,— 
In   the    groye*8    gloomy  umbrage, — the  mountain's 

deep  glen,-— 
When  solemnity,  solitude,  silence,  excite 
A  feeling  of  awe  that  no  pen  may  indite. 
Been  startled  by  some  bird's  appalling  loud  note  ? 

The  Martius,  or  Great  Black  Woodpecker  is  black  ex- 
cept the  crown  of  the  head,  which  is  vermilion ;  size  of  a  jack- 
daw ;  length  seventeen  inches ;  bnilds  a  large  and  deep  nest  in 
some  tree,  which  it  excavates  for  the  purpose ;  eggs  two  or 
three,  white.  This  bird  is  very  scarce  in  England  ;  it  is  said 
however  to  have  been  met  with  in  Devonidiire.  It  is  found  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  generally,  and  also  in  Chili.  It  chiefly 
resides  among  poplar  trees,  feeding  on  bees  and  ants.  In  winter 
this  bird  disappears.  In  the  female  the  hind  head  only  is  red. 
These  birds  strike  with  such  force  against  the  trees  which  they 
excavate,  that  the  iioise  is  heard  as  far  as  a  wood-ciitter*s 
hatchet.  The  hole  which  they  make  in  the  tree  is  generally 
lonnd,  and  of  course  safficiently  large  to  admit  their  bodies. 
It  appears  that  their  reasons  for  thus  scooping  out  trees  are 
two ;  the  first  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ants  and  insects 
which  secrete  themselves  in  the  soft  or  rotten  wood,  and  after- 
wards for  a  nest. 

The  Viridis,  Grbbm  Woodpecker,  fVoodspUe^  Ratn-bird  or 
Rain-fowl,  Higk-hoe,  Heuy-koiU^  AtMird,  Yoffing-aUf  YagU  Or 
YagUr,  fVoodwaU  or  Poppv^ay^  is  thirteen  inches  long ;  the  ge- 
neral colour  of  this  bird  is  green;  the  crown  is  crimson)  the 
rump  U  yellow,  beneath  a  very  pale  yellowish  green  ;  the  bill  is 
two,  the  tongue  six,  inches  long.  Another  variety  with  the  up- 
per part  of  the  head  and  spots  beneath  the  ears  deep  red.  The 
first  variety  is  found  in  Europe  and  our  own  conotry ;  the  se« 
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That  note  is  theWoodpecker^fir, — there  may'stthou  see 
The  harsh  screaming  scansor  on  many  ^a  tiree. 


cond,  Mexico.  Eegs  five  or  bIil^  (reenish,  spotted  with  black, 
which  it  layfl  in  a  bole  scooped  oot  in  a  decaying  tree;  the  elm, 
the  asp,  or  the  aah>  is  usaatly  chosen,  rarely  if  ever  the  oak  for 
such  a  purpose.  A  modern  poet,  Mr.  Mooafc,  has  immorta- 
lized this  bird  in  a  beantifiil  song  called  the  Woodpecker  ;  it  is 
well  known,  but  the  first  stanza  it  may  be  here  permitted  me 
to  quote  : 

*^  I  knew  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefnlly  curlM 
Above  the  green  elms  that  a  cottage  was  near ; 
And  I  said,  if  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 

A  heart  that  was  humble  might  hope  fi)r  it  here* 
Every  leaf  was  at  rest,  and  I  hear<|  not  a  sound, 
But  tlie  Woodpecker  tapping  the  hollow  beedi  tree." 

The  note  6f  this  bird  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  text. 

The  Principalh,  White-billed  Woodpecker,  or  Ivory- 
billed  Woodpecker,  (supposed  to  be  the  largest  of  the  tribe,)  is 
black,  crest  scarlet,  bill  prodigiously  strong,  elegantly  fluted, 
and  as  white  as  ivory ;  cap  in  the  female  not  coloured  ;  twenty 
inches  long.  Feeds  on  the  worms  found  in  rotten  trees ;  sto- 
mach an  obloitg  pouch,  not  muscular  like  the  gizzards  of  gnioi- 
vorous  birds.  Inhabits  America  from  New  Jersey  to  Brazil; 
habits  like  the  last  species.  This  bird  from  the  great  quantity 
of  chips  which  it  makes  is  called,  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Carpm- 
ter's  bird.        - 

The  Er^fArocepAa/us  or  Ked-hbaded  Woodpecker  has  the 
head  wholly  red,  wings  and  tail  black,  belly  white ;  female 
head  brown  ;  nine  and  a  half  inches  long ;  habits  like  the  last. 
Found  in  North  America  ;  in  the  winter,  grows  tame,  and  en- 
ters houses  like  the  red'breast ;  migrates  ;  feeds  on  acorns, 
fruits,  and  Indian  corn. 
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There  came,  txio,  the  Sta&k  ('^)/made  immortal  by 
Sterne, 
In  a  lesson  which  young  and  which  old  ought  to  learn : 

The  Awraiu9f  Oof.JDflN*wiiiGBD  Woodpbckbr  or  Ftiaker, 
inhabits  almiMt  all  Norih  Autfirica,  and  is  very  varlagated  ia 
its  platnage;  ekiren  inches  long;  oiigrates;  ofl«n  found  in 
Pennsylvania  the  whole  winter ;  leeda  on  wormsy  insects,  and 
occasionally  on  berries  and  grass. 

The  Fa6cMms,  or  Downy  Woodpecilbr  has  the  back  longi- 
tudinally downy ;  onter  tall  feathers  while*  with  four  black 
spots ;  hind  head  in  the  male  red ;  siae  of  a  sparrow ;  inhabits 
Horth  America  in  vast  flocks ;  is  bold,  and  very  iiguriooa  to. 
orchards,  making  one  hole  close  to  another  in  a  horiconial 
line,  till  it  has  completed  a  circle  of  holes  all  round  the 
tree. 

The  following  may  be  alto  mentioned  as  found  In  this  coun- 
try ;  but,  as  their  habits  are  very  similar  to  the  Green  Wood- 
pecker, they  require  no  particular  notice.  The  ViUo$M9  or 
Hairt  WooDPiocfeB  is  nearly  nine  inches  long;  above  black, 
beneath  white ;  found  in  the  north  of  England,  common  in 
America.  The  M^^or  or  Orbatcr  Spottbo  Wooupbckbb 
is  nine  inches  long ;  the  predominating  colours  of  this  bird  are 
black  and  white ;  eg{;s  Ave,  wbite.  Mr.  Swbbt  informs  me 
that  he  had  one  of  this  species  deaMsUcated^  and  that  it  de« 
stroyed  and  ate  small  birds.  The  Mtnov  or  Lbssbr  Spottbd 
Woodpbckbr  is  only  five  inches  and  a  half  long;  eggs  five, 
white.  This  bird  is  caHed  in  Gloucestershiaa  HidupdU  and 
Clraaft-6tril. 

(A^)  Obdbb,  Passbrbs,  (liaa.)  Sta&un«,  Watbr  OuB£L,&c. 

The  genus  Stur  BUS,  (liaa.)  to  which  the  Starb,  Shinna 
Vulgaris^  belongs,  comprehends  nearly  forty  species,  scattered 
over  the  globe,  two  only  common  to  our  own  country. 
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O  YE  who  have  power, — who  presume  that  your 

WILL 

Is  the  measure  that  every  weak  being  must  fill, 

The  characters  of  the  tribe  are  a  subalate,  aognlarj  depres- 
sed, blnntisfa  bill ;  upper  mandible  entire,  somewhat  open  at 
the  edges;  nostrils  sar rounded  with  a  prominent  rim;  tongoe 
notched,  pointed.    The  following  are  the  chief. 

The  Vulgaris,  Stare,  Starling,  ShepiteVf  Chepsier^  or  Chep- 
Siarlingf  has  the  bill  yellow,  body  black  with  white  dots ;  the 
colours  however  vary ;  sometimes  they  are  a  beautifiil  green 
and  pnrple,  and  sometimes  white,  and,  it  is  said,  occasionaUy 
black ;  nine  inches  long.  Inhabits  Enrope,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica, and  common  to  our  own  country.  Exceedingly  gre- 
garious, associating  daring  the  winter  months  in  well-arranged 
battalions,  and  sometimes  with  other  birds  not  of  their  own 
tribe.  The  males  are  very  pngnacious,  often  fighting  during 
the  pairing  season  for  the  females  with  much  ranconr,  tlie 
females  themselves  being  tlie  while  passive  spectators.  Their 
docility  and  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  have  rendered  them 
great  favourites.  Their  natural  notes  are  a  shrill  whistle  and 
acbattering;  but  they  may  be  taught  to  imitate  the  bomau 
voice,  and  sing  song-tunes.  Sterne  has  immortalized  this  bird 
in  his  SeiUimenialJeumeif: — ^^^The  bird  Aew  to  the  place  where 
I. was  attempting  his  deliverance,  and,  thrusting  his  head  through 
the  trellis,  pressed  his  head  against  it,  as  if  impatient. — I  fear, 
poor  creature,  said  I,  I  cannot  set  thee  at  liberty. — *  No,'  said 
the  starling,  '  K>can't  get  ont,— I  can't  got  out.'  Disguise  thy- 
self as  thou  wilt,  still.  Slavery,  said  I,— still  thou  art  a  bitter 
draught!"— Page  101,  Edit.  Lond.  1804. 

They  feed  on  insects  and  worms ;  but  their  flesh  is  so  bitter  as 
to  be  scarcely  eatable.  Thoy  build  in  ruinous  edifices  or  the  cliff 
of  a  rock,  and  sometimes  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  sometimes  in  the 
deserted  nest  of  another  bird.    Eggs  four  or  five,  of  a  pale 
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Behold  the  natve  picture,  in  tints  strong  and  true. 

And  think  not  that  birds  were  made  only  for  tou  ; 

For  tou  only  to  sino,  for  tou  only  to  die  ; 

O  think  not  that  thus  could  e'er  act  the  Most  High  ! 

Yes,  Slater.t  1  hath  Nature^  in  wisdom,  decreed 

That  who  drinks  of  thy  cup  finds  it  bitter  indeed ; 

All  uncorrupt  tastes  will  thy  chalice  refuse  ; 

And' it  dash  from  her  lips  will  indignant  the  Muse. 

green  or  bluish  cast.  This  species  is  seen  in  this  coootry 
throughout  the  year ;  but  it  is  suspected  that  some  of  the  tribe 
migrate  during  the  summer  months ;  I  have  never  seen  their 
nests  in  Somersetshire.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  bi^ds  have,  for  several  years  past,  built  their  nests 
in  the  apertures  under  the  lead  on  the  top  of  Ckawnbury'tiwer  at 
Isiitfgton,* 

The  CiMehu,  Watbr-Ouzbl,  Crakey  iraUt'Crake,  fVaier 
Cr^w  or  Piety  is  above  black,  breast  and  chin  white,  belly 
lerroginons ;  seven  and  a  quarter  inches  long ;  solitary ;  breeds 
in  the  boles  of  banks ;  inhabits  Europe  and  Northern  Persia, 
and  found  also  in  this  country.  Although  the  feet  of  tfais  bird 
are  not  formed  for  diving,  it  is  yet  a  most  singular  circumstance 
that  it  pursues  its  prey  under  water,  living  chiefly  on  small  fish 
and  aquatic  insects.    It  sing^  prettily  in  the  spring. 

The  Capenns  or  Cape  Starling  is  blackish,  beneath  and 
sides  of  the  head  white ;  size  of  the  vulgaria;  inhabits  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  iMdwiciamu  or  Looisinb  Stabling  is 
above  brownish  grey,  beneath  yellow;  in  sise  and  habits  simi- 
lar to  the  common  starling.  Inhabits,  in  vast  flocks,  the  inte- 
rior regions  of  North  America. 

*  See  Nelson's  History  of  Islington,  2d  edit.  p.  237. 
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TO  FREEDOM. 

But  approach!  thou  delight  of  the  children  of  men  1 
Not  less  than  of  birds,  both  of  grove  and  of  glen, 
Fair  Freedom  !  approach  I  not,  as  often  of  yore, 
In  the  dark  robes  of  terror,  and  hands  stain'd  with 

gore ; 
O  come,  in  thy  gentleness  silvery  bright* 
And  diffuse  o'er  the  world  thy  benevolent  light ; 
Take^  the  ViRTU£8,-*the  maidens  of  Peace,  by  the 

hand; 
Let  PERSUASION,  not  force,  be  thy  word  of  command; 
Bring  with  thee  affectionate  Feeling  and  Love, 
So  that  those  who  contemn  be  constrained  to  approve; 
Let  Knowledge  thy  constant  attendant  e*er  be, 
And  MAN,  become  wise,  will  then  only  be  fbee. 
The  Birds,  too,  shall  hail  thee, — around  thee  shall 

throng, — 
In  one  loud  bursting  shout  of  symphonious  song. 

Water-Ouzels,  too,  came,  and  the   oft«calling 
Quail, 
Pugnacious, — Teals  many, but  not  a  Land-Rail; 
While  the  Widgeons    and    Pochards,    and   rich 

GaXDEN-EYE, 

'Midst  the  Bean-Obese   and  Bbent-Geebs    were 

seen  oft  to  fly. 
Came  the  Eider-Duck  al&yfrom  isles  of  the  west. 
Where  she  dwells  most  secure  in  her  soft  downy  nest. 
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She  to  commerce,  to  luxury,  ministers  food ; 

And  to  Sl6th  lends  her  couches,  nor  wholesome  nor 

good: 
Oh,  ^hen  shall  conviction,  the  truth  flash  on  Wealth, 
That  no  road  yclept  Royal  can  lead  unto  Health; 
That  LabovBt  can  only  such  happiness  yield, 
And  such,  too,  which  chiefly  abounds  in  the  Held  ? 

The  active  King-fishers  (")  on  willows  were  seen. 
In  colours  most  splendid,  of  purple  and  green. 

(*3)  Order,  Picje,  {Linn»)  King-fisher,  the  Common,  the 

Splendid,  the  Purple,  &c. 

The  genns  Alcedo,  {Uam,)  to  which  the  Common  King- 
JbheTf  Alcedo  ispida  belongs,  consists  of  about  sixty  species,  all, 
except  the  first  named,  inbabitiug  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
globe.  The  characteristics  of  the  tribe  are  a  triangular  thick, 
straight,  long-poioted  bill ;  tongue  fleshy,  very  short,  flat  point- 
ed ;  feet,  in  most,  gressorial.  It  chiefly  frequents  rivers,  and 
Uvea  on  fishes,  which  it  catches  with  curious  dexterity  ^  swallows 
its  prey  whole,  bat  brings  up  the  undigested  parts  ^though 
abort  winged,-  it  flies  with  great  swiftness ;  its  predomioant  co- 
lour is  blue  of  different  shades.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  lapida,  Commow  King-fisher  or  Martin-Jiaher^  the 
Halqfon  of  the  poets,  is  in  length  seven  inches,  weight  one 
oonce  and  a  half;  bill  black  tinged  with  orange,  two  inches 
long.  The  head  and  body  beautifully  tinged  with  green  and 
bloe,  interspersed  .with  yellow  and  orange  -,  the  throat  bufi*  co- 
lour, beneath  a  dull  orange.  Found  in  this  country  most  fre- 
quently about  clear  running  streams,  in  the  banks  of  which  it 
generally  takes  possession  <^|i  rat's  hole  to  deposit  its  eggs, 
which  are  white,  seven  in  number,  and  transparent.  Found 
also  in  the  marshy  districts  of  Somersetshire,  and  throughout 

12 
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The  Plover  {*%  the  GoLDEK^his  whistle  load  blew; 
And  the  DoTTERELand  Sanderlivo  pass'd  in  review. 

Earope,  Asia,  and  Africa.    Drattom  has  well  cbaracterized 
this  bird : 

'*  Long  leav'd  willow^  en  whose  bending  spray 
The  py*d  King'sJUher,  having  got  his  prey. 
Sate  with  the  small  breath  of  the  waters  shaken. 
Till  he  devoar'd  the  fish  that  he  had  taken." 

Man  in  the  Afoox.. 
The  Halcyon  was  feigned  by  the  poets  to  breed  in  the  sea*  and 
that  there  was  always  a  calm  during  her  Incabation ;  hence  the 
term  halcyon  has  been  nsed  poetically  to  imply  placidity,  quiet: 
*'  As  firm  as  the  rock,  and  as  calm  as  theflood» 
Where  the  peace  loving  AaSpyoa  deposits  her  brood.** 

Cooper. 
This  bird  is  rarely,  if  ever,  foand  near  the  habitations  of  man; 
it  prefers  remote  and  solitary  places  for4ts  abode. 

The  FormoM  or  Splbmoid  Kino-fisrer  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  genus,  witli  tail  short,  body  yellowish  green;  shoul- 
ders, throat,  and  rnmp,  yellow;  wings  and  crown  bine;  bill 
yellowihh  horn-colonr ;  hf^d  with  a  bright  yellow  stripe  on  each 
side;  smaller  wing  coverts  edged  with  yellow f  legs  reddish 
bjrown ;  a  native  of  South  America. 

The  Purpurea,  or  Pvrple  KiMG-riSHBR  ;*«the  if/cyon,  or 
Belted  King-fisher,  of  wliich  there  are  four  varieties ;«*the 
ChhrocephaUh  or  Guekn-headeo  King-fisher  ;—i«nd  the 
Cristttia,  or  Crested  King -fisher,  of  which  there  are  two 
varieties,  are  all  that  we  can  notice. 

('^)    Order,  Orally,   {Linn.)   Plover>  Dotterel, 

Samderling,  &c. 

The  genus  Ciiaradrius,  {Linn.)  or  Plover,  comprehends 
above  forty  species,  cbiefiy  inhabitants  of  Europe  andAmericSj^of 
which  some  are  gregarivus,  some  solitary.  They  have  a  roundish 
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Hiere  were  Burrow^Ducks  swimming  and  diving 

along; 
The  Skylarks  aloft  loud  were  chanting  their  song; 


obtnse  straight  bill^  nostrils  linear ;  feet  three  toed,  all  placed 
forwards^  formed  for  running.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  Ht<rft«tf2a,  Rxngbo-Plotbr,  Sea^lMrk,  or  DuhoiUff^ 
weighs  about  two  ounces;  length  between  seven  and  eight 
inches;  the  bill,  upper  half  orange,  lower  Mack  ;  the  breast  is 
black,  front  biackisb  with  a  white  band;  crown  brown;  legs 
yellow.  It  makes  no  nest,  but  lays  four  eggs  in  a  small  cavity 
in  the  sand^  just  above  high- water  mark.  Found  plentifully  in 
most  parts  of  the  world ;  frequents  our  shores  in  summer,  and 
retires  to  more  sheltered  places  in  the  winter,  at  which  time  it 
is  gregarious ;  but  does  not  leave  the  country,  as  has  been  com- 
monly supposed.  A  variety  found  in  Spain  of  a  grey  colour  ; 
another  in  America  of  an  ash-grey. 

The  MorineUus,  or  Dotterel,  weighs  about  four  or  five 
ounces;  is  in  length  nearly  ten  inches;  the  breast  is  ferrugi- 
nous; band  over  the  eyes  and  line  on  the  breast  white;  legs 
black ;  another  variety  with  considerable  variation  in  its  co- 
lours.  Inhabiu  Europe ;  migrates  to  the  north  in  summer  to 
breed.  Is  seen  on  our  downs,  heaths,  and  moors,  from  April  to 
June,  and  again  in  September  and  October.  It  b  a  stupid 
bird,  and  easily  shot. 

The  PlwnalU,  GoLnsN-PLOVER,  Green- Plover^  Grey- Plover y 
fVhistHng-Ploverf  weiglis  between  seven  and  eight  ounces; 
length  ten  inches  and  a  half;  bill  one  inch.  Body  blackish, 
spotted  with  yellowish  green ;  beneath  white ;  legs  black.  In- 
habits almost  every  where  in  England  during  the  winter  on 
heaths  and  moors,  and  is  a  common  object  of  sport ;  it  also  fre- 
qaeots  the  sea  coasts.  Retires  to  the  mountains  and  uncnfti- 
vated  districts  to  breed ;  eggs  four,  siae  of  a  lapwings,  colour 
dirty  white,  blotched  with  pnrple.    A  variety  in  St.  Domingo 
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While  the  Goi<DPf  kches,  chirpiBg  and  flittmg  about. 
Were  delighted  in  picking  the  thistle  seed  out. 
The  Puas  from  the  sea  rose  like  cloads  in  the  air; 
Greek  Linnets^),  Pine-Gros&eaks,  and  Cross- 
bills were  therer 


having  the  body  vatred  with  yeHowisb,  beneath  white.    Fleah 

good. 

*^  With  sbriUy  pipe,  from  beadlt^id  or  from  cape. 

Emerge  the  line  of  pUmert  o*er  the  tands 

.  Fast  sweeping**' 

A  Blackwoo^a  Mag,  March  1827. 

The  Himaiopuif  Long-legged  Plover,  or  Long-legs^  is  said 
to  be  the  longest  legged  bird  in  proportion  to  its  balk  hitherto 
known  -,  length  from  the  point  of  the  bfll  to  the  end  of  the  tai|. 
thirteen  inches,  from  that  to  the  end  of  the  toes  ^ve  inches 
more ;  bill  two  inches  and  a  half  long ;  legs  four  inches  and  a 
half  long,  red;  onter  and  middle  toes  connected  by  a  membrane 
at  the  base.  A  rare  bird  in  this  country,  but  said  to  be  plen- 
tiful in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Egypt,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  This  bird  is  wholly  white,  except  the  wings 
and  back  as  far  as  the  rump,  which  are  black,  Tlie  foreign  spe- 
cimens have  the  crown  and  all  the  hind  part  of  the  head  black. 

The  Calidris,  S4nd£RLing,  Curtaillety  or  jToio-trti/y,  has  the 
bill  and  legs  black,  rump  greyish,  body  beneath  white  without 
spots ;  another  variety  cinereous  varied  with  brown.  Inhabits 
the  sandy  shores  of  Europe  and  America*  It  is  found  in  flocks^ 
together  with  the  Purre,  on  our  own  shores ;  but  whether  it 
breeds  in  this  country  is  not  decidedly  known. 

(xs).  Order,  Passbrm,   (limi.)  Ghosbbak,  Orbbn-LiH'I' 

'  NET,  CRO80]ffLL,  Bt7LFlifCII,  &C. 

The  gdtoM  LoxiA,  (Ltaii.)  Orosbbak,  or  CressMU,  eomprOi- 
bends  more  than  One  hundred  and  twenty  species,  of  which  flie 
GtiBBN-LiMiiB^,  or  laxid  CMoris,  is  one|  It  is  distinguished  by 
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The  HEDGfi-SpABHoir  softly  hid  song  in  the  dell 
Triird ;  the  Px']^tt-crap9  I'oiiid^r  hh  note  was  heard 
swell ; 

ati^rwg  biU,  1>oUi  iMsilibl^s  beio£Cpnvex»  thick,  aud  mo ve- 
aBle  ;.n<Mlf  ils  small,  roniid ;  tongfi^  traqcat^.  The  chief  species, 
are  as  follow ; 

The  CkhfUt  QBJUlN«Gao8B|^AKy  ^eai*X.jaa«l,.or  Greenflnchf 
ia  rather,  larger  tbaa  the  honse-spArrow ;  bead  and  back  yel- 
lowtob  green,  edges  of  the  feathers .  gre^rish  *,  the  rump  and 
breast  mer^  yellow*  The  plomage  of  the.  feinale  much  less 
Vivki,  incttoiog:  to.  brow|i.  Inhabits  ^gland,  Europe  gene-' 
raHy^and'Kamtsebatka;  gregaripqs  in  winter;  builds  a  neat 
nest,  generally  ia  Mme  ;b:9sh ;  ^ggs  five  or  six,  whitish  with' 
blOod-celoiired  spoto.  •  Feeds  ^hie^y  on  grain  and  seeds.  Song 
trifling,  bat  in  con^neaseat  it  becomes:  tame  and  docile,  and  will 
catch  the  sole  of  other  birds. 

The  Coecoihrmuieaf  Orosbeak,  Hawfinch^  or  Ckem/finchf  is 
of  a  ebesnut  ash-colonr;  wings  with  a  white  line;  about  six 
inches  long;  varies  in  its  plumage.  Inhabits  Europe;  it  visits 
Eagland  in  fbe  antumnj  and  continues  here  till  April.  Feeds 
on  bawthpm-berriesy  breaking  the  stones  of  that  fruit  with  ease 
to  obtain  the  kernel*  It  sometimes  sings  here  in  warm  winter 
days.  It  breeds  in  France;  eggs  bluish  green  spotted  with 
brown. 

Tbe.  £fi«c(ea<ory  PiKB*OaQBBBAK,  or  GretOesi'Bulfinch^  is 
largectban  the  last;  head,  .neck,  breast,  and  rump,  crimson ; 
the  back  and  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings  black,  edged  with 
reddish,  benieath  ash  colour.  Female  brown  tinged  with 
gxe^D*  Fpund  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
pine  forests,  cm  the  Beed»  of  which  it. feeds,  where  also  it  is 
sopposed  it  breeds.  Found  also  in  North  America,  Hudson's 
Bay»  Siberia,  and  northern  Europe^    Egj^s  four,  white. 

The  Curoirosira,  CaossBiLL,  or  jSfte/d-opp/e,  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  tribe,  six  in^ea  and  a  half  long.    Both  man- 
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The  Hawfinch,  excited  by  gale*  of  the  spring. 
His  grattUant  notes  was  heard  also  to  sing. 

dibles  of  the  bill  are  booked  and  tamed  diA^tent  ways,  so  that 
tbey  do  not  meet  at  the  poiati  The  pinniage  of  the  male  va« 
ties  from  a  beantifal  red  to  orange  coloor  on  the  head,  neck, 
breast,  back»  and  rnrop ;  wing  coverts  rafons  brown.  Fenmlea 
generally  a  dali  otire  green  oh  the  parts  where  the  male  is  red. 
It  does  not  breed  in  this  eonntry,  bat  is  often  fonnd  fai  oar  fir 
plantations  from  Jane  to  the  end  of  the  year.  They  inhabit 
permanently  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  Alps,  and  Pyrenees; 
often  migratory  in  thotfe  countries.  They  bnild  on  the  tope  of 
pine  trees ;  eggs  whitish,  with  red  spofa.  Feeds  on  llie  seeds  of 
the  pine,  apples,  &c.  NotwithstandKng  Baffon  considered  the 
formation  of  the  bill  of  this  bird  as  an  *'crr««r  de  III  aal«r«,'*  a«b» 
sequent  observation  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  pecaKarly  antt* 
ed  to  the  food  on  which  it  feeds,  namely,  the  cones  of  the  pine. 
In  trath  the  more  tiie  stmctare  and  habits  of  birds  are  exa> 
mined,  the  more  they  will  be  foond  exactly  ^fitted  to  their  state 
and  place." 

The  CardtnaUs,  or  OArdimal-Grosbbak,  is  crested,  red. 
Inhabits  North  America;  nearly  eight  inches  long ;  sings  very 
finely  in  spring  and  snmmer;  feeds  on  grain  and  Indian  com, 
which  it  hoards  np. 

The  .Sa^iibtirala,  or  BRiMtToaB-GROiBaAX,  Is  oKve  bffow»; 
throat  and  belly  pale  yellow.  Inhabits  m  flocks  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  ft.^^  inches  attd  three  quarters  long ;  bnikb  a  pen- 
dulons  nest. 

The  Phx}xfifkMLy  or  pHiLiPPiNB-GftoiBBAK,  is  brown,  be* 
neath  yellowish  white.  Another  variety  with  tail  and  qnill 
feathers  greenish  brown,  edged  with  yellow.  The  female  red« 
dish  below.  The  first  inhabits  the  Philippine  island*,  the  se» 
cond  Abyssinia;  fiv^  and  abalf  mches  long;  constructs  a  coriona 
nest  with  the  long  fibres  of  plants  or  dried  grass,  and  sospenda 
it  by  a  cord  nearly  half  an  ell  long  from  the  end  of  a  slender 
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While  the  Lapwihg,  repeating  his  noisy  Pxb-vit, 
Flew  around  in  a  flutter,  perchance  of  deceit. 

branch  of  some  tree,  that  it  ma^r  be  inaoceMible  to  snakes  and 
other  hostile  animals ;  the  interior,  it  is  said,  consists  of  three 
difisiotts;  the  first  is  occapied  by  themale,  the  second  by  the 
female,  the  third  by  the  yonng.  In  the  first  apartment,  where 
the  male  keeps  watch  while  the  female  is  hatching,  a  little  clay 
is  placed  ou  one  side,  and  on  the  top  of  this  a  glowworm,  which 
affords  its  inhabitanls  light  in  the  night-time !  The  nest  of  the 
second  variety  is  spiral,  with  an  opening  on  one  side,  which  is 
always  turned  from  the  rainy  qaarter.  This  account  of  the 
nest  of  this  bird  is,  I  confess^  a  little  bordering  on  the  impro- 
bable :  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  correctness.  Lord 
Valencia  saw  hundreds  of  the  nests  of  this  bird  on  a  tamarind 
tree  in  the  East  Indies;  they  were  like  a  long  cylinder,  swelling 
out  in  a  globose  form  in  the  middle,  and  fastened  to  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  tree. 

The  Abffuinicaf  or  Abtssinian-Grosbeax,  is  yellowish ;  the 
crown,  temples,  throat,  and  breast  black ;  inhabits  Abyssinia  -, 
siie  of  the  hawfinch;  nest  pyramidal,  pendent,  with  an  opening 
on  one  side,  and  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  partition. 

The  Penst/ts,  or  Pensile-Grosbeak,  is  green;  head  and 
throat  yellow ;  belly  grey;  size  of  a  house  sparrow;  inhabits 
Madagascar ;  nest  pensile,  shaped  like  a  bag,  with  an  opening 
beneath,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  trne  nest ;  does  not  choose 
a  new  situation  every  year,  but  fastens  a  new  nest  to  the  end  of 
the  last,  often  having  a  ehaio  of  five  nests  in  succession ;  builds 
in  large  societies ;  brings  three  at  each  hatching. 

The  Socia,  or  Sociable-Grosbeak,  is  rufous-brown,  beneath 
yellowish;  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  five  and  a  half 
inches  long;  lives  together  in  vast*tribes  from  eight  hundred  to 
a  thousand,  at  times,  under  one  common  roof,  containing  their 
several  nests,  which  are  built  on  a  large  species  of  the  mimosa. 

For  an  account  of  the  PyrrhulOf  Bdlfincb,  see  Note  (^*)« 

i3 
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In  fair  robes,  findy  ttng^d  witb  ash-'greyy  o'er   the 
trees,  ^ 

Flew  the  Gulls  ('^)  from  the  sea  on  a  light  zephyr 
breeze. 

(■6)   Order,  Ahsbrvs,  (I^im.)  GvLt,  Kittiwakb, 

Tarroob,  &c. 

The  ^tffiiM  liARUSy  (Iifnn.)  or  Gull,  consists  of  nearly  ttiirty 
species ;  they  are  spread  almost  universally  over  the  globe^  ftc- 
commodating  themselves  to  the  winters  of  the  arctic  regions, 
and  to  the  lieat  of  the  torrid  sone.  They  have  a  straight  bill, 
a  little  hooked  at  the  tip ;  a  light  <k«dy  supported  by  large 
wings ;  from  the  feathery  buoyancy  of  wbid&  they,  it  it  said, 
never  dive  ;  toes  before  webbed,  back  toe  small :  the  following 
are  the  chief : 

The  CanvSf  Gvll,  Common-Gull,  Sea-GuU^  WkUe-W^ 
footed'Gullf  Sea-Mall,  Sea^Mew^  or  Sea-MaWf*  is  seventeen 
inches  long,  and  weighs  fifteen  ounces ;  the  head,  neck,  tail, 
and  under  parts  of  the  body  white;  back,  scapulars,  and  wing 
coverts  ash-colour ;  bill  yellow.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca. The  preceding  is  the  description  of  the  bird  maturely  fea- 
thered ;  but  the  first  year  it  is  more  or  less  mottled  all  over  with 
brown  and  white ;  it  varies  again  in  the  second  year  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  does  not  arrive  at  maturity  till  the  third  or 
fourth  year.  It  is  seen  in  winter  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  will  follow  the  plough  for  the  lafcoi  of  the 
cockchafer,  Searabaus  Melolontha.  It  is,  however,  decidedly  a 
sea-bird,  and  feeds  on  fish  and  marine  worms  ;  breeds  on  the 
ledges  of  rocks,  close  to  the  sea-shore;  eggs  two  or  three,  dnll 
olive,  blotched  with  dusky,  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg. 

A  beautiful  song  of  Lo^  By&on's  in  the  first  canto  of 

•  "  The  greedy  Sia-Maw  fishing  for  the  fly,*' 

Drayton's  Man  in  the  Mown, 
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The  FuBcys.  was^reylpng  the  fisheravan'B  guide ; 
And  he,  the  Great  Black-back'd,  of  Steep  Holmes 
the  pride*  .     . 

Ciulde  Harold  will  immortalize  this  bird  as  the  Sea-Mew,  the 
following  is  the  first  stanza  of  it : 

"  Adieu,  adieu !  my  native  shore 
Fades  o*er  the  waters  bine; 
The  night  winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  iea-mew. 
Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea, 

We  follow  in  his  flight  j 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 
My  native  land ! — good  night  !*' 

The  JUarnmBj  Grbat  Black-backed  Gull,  Great  Black 
and  White  GuU^  or  Cobb,  weighs  between  four  and  five  pounds; 
breadth  five  feet  nine  inches;  colour  white;  back  and  wing 
coverts  dusky  black.    Inhabits  Europe  and  America.    Breeds 
on  the  Steep-Holmes  in  the  Bristol  Channel ;  eggs  blackish 
grey,  with  dark  purple  Qpots.,   Feeds  on  fishes  and  young  birds. 
It  used  some  years  since  to  be,  and  probably  now  is, a  common 
excursion  in  the  summer  season  among  the  fishermen  resident 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Parret,  to  row  in  their  flat-bottomed 
boats  to  the  Steep-Holmes,  in  quest  of  gulls*  eggs :  it  was  ge- 
nerally considered  a  source  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  profit. 
The  adventure  is  a  hazardous  one,  and  cau  only  be  safely  ac- 
complished in  calm  weather. 

The  Fu8cu8,  or  Herrino-Gull,  is  white;  back  browii; 
twenty-three  inches  long;  inhabits  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Asia ;  found  plentifully  on  the  shores  of  this  country ; 
feeds  on  fish,  particularly  herrings,  to  the  shoals  of  which 
fishermen  are  directed  by  these  birds  hovering  over  and  foUovi;- 
ing  them.  Eggs  three,  whitish,  spotted  with  black.  Iq  the 
two  first  years  the  young  of  this  and  the  Less  Black-backed  GuH 
are  so  much  alike,  that  they  cannot  be  ascertained  till  the  ma- 
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The  liAVoniVG  came,  toa,  froBi  kis  home,  Seotdion 

Mere; 
And  that  Arctic  marauder  who  hunts  without  fear: 

* 

tured  feathers  appear  oo  the  back.  See  Part  II.  for  a  poetical 
description  of  the  gall's  and  other  birds*  pursuit  of  the  herring. 

The  Atdt^iciidifs,  Laughing-Gull,  Black-headed  GuU,  Browm- 
headed  GvU,,  PuU^  PewU'GuU^  Blaek'Cap^  Sea^Cm^f  Mire'Crow, 
or  Crocker^  is  whitish ;  head  and  throat  black  ;  length  fifteen 
inches;  makes  a  laughing  noise ;  inhabits  Europe. and  America^ 
and  found  also  in  this  country.  It  breeds  at  Sconlton  Mere,  in 
Norfolk,  where  the  eggs  have  been  coUected  in  great  nnmbers. 
The  young  birds  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched 
and  take  to  the  water,  as  do  indeed  most  of  the  yonng  of  the 
aquatic  tribes.  It  is  a  very  oscffnl  bird,  folfowing  the  plongh 
for  worms  as  regularly  as  the  rook.  Its  plumage  yaries:  in 
winter  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  black  in 
summer,  become  white. 

The  Argentatu8f  or  Less  Blacr-bacred  Gull,  if  greatly 
inferior  in  size  to  the  Great  Black-backed  Gull,  but  rather 
larger  than  the  Herring-Gull.  Found  frequently,  and  breeds, 
in  this  country.  The  eggs  and  young  simitar  to  those  of  the 
herring-gull. 

The  ParantieuSf  Arctic-Gull,  Teaser ^  or  Dunff-Hunter,  has 
the  body  above  black ;  beneath,  temples,  and  front,  white.  In- 
habits Europe,  Asia,  and  America  >  common  also  in  the  He- 
brides and  the  Orkneys,  where  they  breed  among  the  heath ;  it 
has  been  seen  also  in  Yorkshire.  Eggs  two,  ash-toloured 
spotted  with  black,  size  of  a  hen's.  '  It  is  twenty-one  inches 
long.  Pursues  smaller  gulls  till  they  have  discharged  vrhat 
they  hare  lately  eaten,  which  it  dexterously  catches  and  de- 
vours before  it  reaches  the  water. 

The  Aissa,  or  Kittiwakb,  is,  the  first  and  second  year,  called 
Tarrock,  not  arriving  at  maturity  till  the  third  year,  when  il 
is  aVont  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long;  weighs  about  half  a 
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The  KiTTiwAKE,  Skua  the  huge,  the  Black-toed, 
Over  hill,  over  dale,  all  triumphantly  ro<le  ;^- 
While  theCoMMon,  well  known  as  the  minstrers  Sea- 

MEW, 

Of  whom  Byron  sings  in  his  feeling  «*  Adieu," 
Soar'd  aloft  with  wild  screaming,  and  waving  in  light 
His  downy  plum'd  pinions  of  delicate  white. 
There  were,  too,  some  Warblers  of  soft  plaintive 

note: 
The    Red-start — the  Wheat-ear,   and   he  with 
White-Throat  ; 

pound  ;  back  whitish-hoary  ;  qnill  feathers  white ;  head,  neck, 
belly,  and  tail  snowy  ;  wings  hoary.  Inhabits  Earope,  Asia,  and 
America ;  fonnd  also,  and  breeds,  in  this  country,  but  rarely  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island. 

Besides  these,  many  other  species  are  sometimes  found  in 
this  country  ;4he  Crepidaiusy  or  Black-toed  Gull; — the  Atri- 
ciZia^orLAUGHiNO-OuLL  of  Montagu,  called  also  Baltner's 
Gbeat  Ash-coloured  Sea-mew; — the  CatarracteSy  Skua 
Gull,  or  Broini  Gull,  weighs  three  ponnds,  and  is  two  feet 
long; — and  the  N<mus,  or  Wag  el-Gull.  Tlie  Winter-Gull, 
Winter-mewy  or  Coddy  Moddy,  is  said  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  common  ^all  in  the  second  year's  plumage. 

The  eggs  of  gulls  are  collected  and  eaten  in  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  flesh  of  most 
of  the  tribe  is  generally  considered  too  rank  for  food.  The 
feathers  would,  it  is  presumed,  make  good  beds;  it  seems  singu- 
lar that  they  have  not  been  collected  for  such  purpose :  per- 
haps, however,  they  may  be  too  oily. 

*'  Buoyantly  oh  high, 
The  Sea  Gulli  ride  weaving  a  sportive  dance, 
And  turning  to  the  sun  their  snowy  plumes.*' 

A  Blackwood 8  Mag,  1822. 
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Of.  the  Wagtails--* the  Wat^r — ^the  Yellow— tlic 

Grey; 
The  first  at  .the*  stream  often  sipp'd  and  away. 
1    Sand-Pipers  ('^)   were  many — amongst  them  wete 

seen, 
TheGREY,  Black,  Commok,  Spotted, Red,  Pvr' 

PLE,  and  Green. 

(>7)ORnBR,ORALLAB,  (Ltfifi.)SARD-PiPER,  Ruff  abdRebvb, 
Lapwing,  Turnstone,  Phalaropb,  Knot,  Pvr,  &c. 

The  genus  Tring  a,  (Linn,)  or  Sand-Piper,  consi^s  of  above 
seTCDty  species ;  their  distinguishing  characters  are  a  straight 
slender  bill,  and  exceeding  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length ; 
nostrils  small ;  tongue  slencLer ;  toes  divided,  or  very  slightly 
connected.  They  are  found  in  Europe  and  America ;  a  few  in 
Asia ;  a  great  many  common  to  this  country  ;  the  following  are 
the  chief : 

The  PugnaXf  or  Ruff- and  Reeve,  have  the  bill  and  legs 
rufous ;  three  lateral  tail  feathers  without  spots ;  face  with  flesh- 
colour  granulations.  They  are  so  variable  in  colour  that  two 
are  seldom  alike,  but  the  long  feathers  of  the  neck  resembling 
a  ruff,  sufficiently  characterize  the  species.  It  is  about  a  foot 
long;  the  Ruffs, or  males, fight  with  great  obstinacy  for  the  fe- 
male,  or  Reeves,  whence  their  specific  name  Pugnax*  The 
Reeve  is  less  than  the  male ;  the  upper  parts  are  brown ;  beneath 
white.  Eggs  four,  white,  with  rusty  spots  deposited  in  a  tuft  of 
grass.  The  rufi"  and  the  flesh-colonr  granulations  of  the  face  are 
only  seen  in  the  summer ;  both  disappear  in  the  autumn.  In 
the  young  of  the  first  year,  which  are  called  Stags,  they  are 
wanting.  Inhabits  Europe  and  this  country;  bnt  here  only  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire, the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  the  marshes  of  Norfolk ;  they  arrive 
in  these  districts  early  in  spring,  where  they  breed,  and  depart 
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With  the  MuftcovTy  Wild  Ducks,  the  Rbeve,  and 

the  RuFFy 
Mtx^'d  the   Sea-Pies,    the   Gam  bet,    and  many   a 

Chovoh; 

the  latter  end  of  September.  Thejf.afe  caught  byn^ts :  when 
fattened,  they  are  dressed  with  thdr  inteBtiuesy  and  their  whole 
contents,  like  the  woodcock.     .  , 

The  Vanelhis,  Lapwing,  PewU,  BoMtard^Phner^  or  Green- 
Ploter,  is  about  half  a  pound  weight }  length  twelve  inches  j  has 
a  peiident  crest ;  breast  black ;  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings 
brown-green,  glossed  with  purple  and  blue.  Inhabits  the 
marshes  and  moist  heaths  of  Europe.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
monotonous  sounds  of  pee-weet^  which  it  continually  ntters,  and 
with  which  it  flies  around  or  sear  persons,  so  as  to  be  sometimes, 
in  moors,  extremely  annoyiug ;  this  it  does,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured, to  divert  attention  from  its  nest  or  its  young.  Feeds 
chiefly  on  earthworms,  which  it  artfully  obtains  by  beating  the 
ground  about  tbeir  holes.  Gregarious,  except  during  the 
breeding  season ;  and  is  said  to  migrate.  Eggs  four,  olivaceous, 
blotched  with  black ;  it  lays  on  the  bare  ground.  The  eggs  are 
placed  in  a  quadrangular  manner,  touching  each  other  at  the 
smaller  ends :  this  position  of  the  eggs  is  said  to  be  common  to 
the  Sand'piperf  Plover,  and  Snipe  tribes.  Flesli  good;  the  eggs 
are  considered  a  delicacy,  and  frequently  brought  to  London  for 
sale. 

Tl)e  Gombetta,  or  Gambet,  is  the  size  of  a  green-shank ;  head, 
back,  and  breast  cinereous^  spotted  with  dull  yellow ;  wing 
coverts  cinereous,  edged  with  yellow;  beneath  white;  rarely 
seen  in  England  -,  inhabits  Europe  and  America. 

A  lapwing  of  Java,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Horsfield  under  the 
terms  of  Vanellua  trieolorf  has  the  notes  similar  to  **  Terek," 
It  should,  perhaps,  also  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  Lapwing 
has  been  arranged  as  a  separate  genus  by  many  autlion  under 
the  term  Vanbllub. 
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Although  of  this  island  both  visitors  rare, 

The  Gret  and  Red  Phalarope  also  were  there. 

The  interpretf  Turhstonb,  or  SuhDotitrd,  h  abont  the  siie 
of  a  thrash ;  inhabits  the  sea-coasts  of  Europe  and  America,  aad 
found  in  this  country  in  the  winter,  but,  it  is  said,  does  not  breed 
here.  It  is  nine  inches  long;  feeds  on  worms^  turning  over 
stones  to  look  for  them,  hence  its  name.  Eggs  four,  olive, 
spotted  with  blaclc.  Three  other  varieties :  one  found  in  8cot«> 
land  and  North  America ;  two  in  Cayenne. 

The  Lobaia^  Grby-Phalarope,  or  Greai  Cooi-fooied  lVtaf«, 
inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  rarely  England ;  rather 
larger  than  the  Pwrre;  one  other  variet/.  In  stormy  wea- 
ther gregarious  on  lakes.  The  HyperbareUy  or  Red  Phala- 
ROPE,  Cock  Coot'footed  DringOf  or  Red  Coot-footed  Tringa,  is  the 
size  of  the  preceding ;  inhabits  the  North  of  Europe ;  said  to 
breed  in  Hudson's  Bay ;  rarely  seen  in  England.  The  Pbala- 
ROPES  are  arranged  by  Dr.  Latham  as  a  distinct  genns. 

The  Sand-Pipers  which  are  found  In  England  are,  among 
others,  the  following:  the  CiivrM,  or  Ash-coloured  Sand- 
Piper,  in  length  abont  ten  inches;  seen  in  large  flocks  on  the 
coasts  of  South  Wales ;  they  migrate,  it  is  said,  in  April.  By 
some  authors  esteemed  the  same  bird  as  the  Knot^  see  below. 
The  Lineolnienni,  or  Black  Sand-Piper,  is  the  size  of  a  thrush. 
The  Fuica,  or  Brown  Sand-Piper,  is  the  size  of  a  Jack-Snipe, 
The  Gretwvteenns,  or  Greenwich  Sand-piper,  is  the  size  of 
the  Redshank.  The  Squatarohif  Grey-Phver,  or  Grey  Sard* 
Piper,  is  rather  larger  than  the  Golden  Plover.  The  Punlla,  or 
Little  Sand-Piper.  The  iV^rtcaas,  Purple  Sand- Pi  per, 
Sea  Sand^  Piper,  or  Sebiiger  Sand-Piper,  The  leUtndieaj  Red 
Sand-Pipbr,  or  Aberdeen  Sand-Piper.  The  Maenlariay  Spotted 
Sand-Piper, or  Spotted  Tringa,  The  GlareotOf  or  Wood  Sand- 
Pipbr,  size  of  a  Jack  Snipe. 

The  Ockroptu,  or  Green  Sand-Pipbr,  is  an  elegant  species, 
ten  inches  long;  solitary,  and  smells  of  musk ;  inhabits  Europe 
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Hie  Sakd-Pipe  AS  Grbxit,  and  of  strong  musky  smell, 
Those  elegant  waders,  flew  over  the  dell. 

and  America;  arriTesin  this  ooantry  in  September,  and  con- 
tianes  till  April. 

The  HypoUueogf  Commoh  Sahd^Pipkb,  or  Slwaigr-Sktpg, 
has  the  body  cinereomi,  with  black  stripes,  beneath  white ;  in* 
habits  Europe  and  America,  and  common  to  this  country,  which 
it  vbits  in  the  spring,  Ireqnettting  onr  lalLes  and  rivers,  on  the 
borders  of  which  it  maltes  its  nest.  Seven  and  a  half  inches 
long;  eggs  four  or  ^^e,  dirty  yellow,  with  pale  spots.  Wags 
the  tail,  and,  when  disturbed,  makes  a  piping  noise. 

The  CmtwhUf  or  Knot,  has  the  body  above  cinereoos,  beneath 
white;  inhabits  England,  Earope  generally,  and  also  America; 
nhie  inches  long ;  eggs  flesh  eolovr,  with  crowded  orange  spots ; 
flesh  delicious. 

The  Cmdttf,  SANDtRtlitG,  Parrf,  Par,  £ttiaf,  Hei-neekid 
StmA-fiferf  OX'tfirdj  Ox-e^e,  LetnU-nife^  or  WagiaU^  has  the 
bill  and  legs  black ;  body  and  rump  grey  and  brown;  a  second 
variety  with  brown  legs ;  the  breast  and  belly  white  in  both ; 
inhabits  England,  Earope  generally,  and  America;  neariy 
eight  inches  long ;  flesh  eatable.  Frequents  the  months  of  our 
saltwater  rirers  in  immense  flocks  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  is  generally  seen  in  the  greatest  numbers  at  or  about  higl» 
water,  particularly  during  the  spring  tides.  They  are  rarely 
seen  in  the  summer,  retiring  to  some  distant  place  to  breed; 
Their  numbers  and  compactness  of  association  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  fiict  that  a  fisherman  whom  I  knew  fired  at  a  large 
body  of  them  when  on  a  bank  surrounded  with  the  tide,  and 
killed  one  hwtdred  und  twenty ^  and  nine  ptoeeri  which  were 
amongst  them,  at  one  shot,  besides  wounding,  perhaps,  half  as 
many  more  which  he  could  not  obtain.  The  shots  in  the  gim 
were  large  too,  and,  consequently,  not  very  numerous,  so  that 
one  shot  must  have  killed  several  birds !  See  the  NoTI^^— Cfoasf •> 
^MTfMo's  Speech. 
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While  the  wild  ranmng  Water  Rail  ('')  just  from 

the  fen^ 
Was  seen  'midst  the  sedgy  green  pools  of  the  glen. 

('^)  ORDER9  ORALtiS,  (Lifm.)  Kaii,  Water-Kail,  Lamii- 
Rail,  SpottbdX^alundlB)  Sec 

The  genas  Rallv!!,  CLtniiO  or  Rail,  consists  of  about  Uiir^ 
species,  of  which  the  Watbr«Rail,  RatUu  AqwUieua^  is  one* 
The  characters  of  this  tribe  are  a  slender  bill  j  nostrils  small  f 
tongue  rpugh  at  the  end;  body  much  compressed;  tail  Teiy 
short )  feet  four-toed,  cleft.  The  foUowiog  are  most  important : 

The  AqwUicuSf  Watbb-Rail,  Brook-OMzd,  BU^fck,  Feta*. 
Ruimr,  Rwmer,  Grey'Skity  or  Skidd^'Cock^  is  twelve  incbes 
long }  upper  part  of  the  body  olive  brown ;  black  in  the  middle, 
the  lower  cinereous )  wings  grey,  spotted  with  brown ;  tail 
feathers  short,  black;  legs  dusky  red.  Inhabits  the  watery 
places  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  found  also  in  this  country ;  lays  in 
willow  beds  or  among  aquatic  plants ;  eggs  &\e  or  six,  pale 
3[ellowish,  marked  all  over  with  dusky  brown  spots.  Mamtasu 
once  found  a  nest  with  six  eggs  of  spotless  white ;  rather  larger 
than  those  of  a  black^bird.  Flies  heavily,  runs  and  swuns  with 
celerity ;  flesh  good ;  feeds  on  worms,  slogs,  and  insects. 

The  Crexy  Iamo-Rail,  Crake-'G^llimule,  Lond^J^cn,  Rml, 
J^aker-Htny  Cam-Crokey  Cnk^  Cracker^  Betm-Crake,  or  Cora* 
Drake,  has  the  .feathers  of  the  body  re.ddish  brown,  the  belly 
whitish  yellow;  wings  reddish  rusty ;  bill  and  legs  brown  ash; 
inhabits  redgy  places  of  Europe  and  Asia;  arrives  in  this 
country  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  departing  in  Ocfober. 
Nine  and  a  half  inches  long ;  runs  swiftly  along  the  grass ;  flies 
slowly;  feeds  on  insects  and  seeds;  grows  very  fat;  flesh  ex- 
cellent ;  its  note  harsh,  resembling  the  words  crek,  crek ;  lays 
on  the  dry  grass  from  twelve  to  sixteen  eggs,  of  a  dirty  white 
colour,  with  a  few  yellow  spots.  Two  other  varieties  found  in 
the  East  and  West  Indie»«  It  is  found  most  plentiful  in  the 
northern  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  Ireland. 
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The  Divers  (*')  -were  many  and  various  in  hue ; 
Of  the  NoKTHKRV,  the  Imber,  Blaok<*tbroated 
a  few; 

Tlie  PonanOf  SpotTlED  Oallinclb,  or  Spotted  fVater-Hen^  is 
an  elegant  species,  aboat  nine  inches  long  -,  it  migrates  like  (he 
preceding ;  frequents  the  sides  of  small  streams ;  flesh  good. 
Inhabits  also  Europe  and  North  America. 

(")  OROBRy  AHSBRIM,  (Linil«)  DtVBR,  Gil  BAB,  GVILI-BaiOTy 

DiDAPPBR,  &C. 

The  genns  GotVMBus,'  (JLinii.)  t>r  Diver,  consists  of  about 
ttiiity  species,  inclfkdlng  the  Grebes  and  Guillemots.  The 
characteristics  of  this  tribe  are  a  toothless  bill ;  they  wa^k  on 
land  with  great  difficult j,  bnt  swim  and  dire  with  great  dexte- 
rity. ;  The  GuiUemoti  with  a  slender  bill  chiefly  inhabit  the  sea ; 
feet  three^to^d,  palmate;  the fle'sh'ik'tbiikgb,  andi'as  well  as  the 
eggSy  naoseous.  The  Divers  frequent  the  northern  lakes,  have 
a  strong  bill ;  feet  fonr-toed,  palmate ;  are  monogamods ;  fly 
with  difficulty ;  and  in  breeding  time  prefer  fresh  water.  Tb6 
GrH>e8  are  tailless,  with  a  strong  bill ;  feet  four-toed,  pinnate ; 
frequently  fonnd  about  the  waters  of  sonthem  Europe.  They 
are  separated  from  the  Divers  by  Dr.  Latham,  and  by  him 
arranged  as  a  distinct  genus,  so  also  are  the'  Guillemots.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  species. 

The  Grylley  Blacr-Qvillbmot,  Greentand'Dote,  SeO'Turtle, 
or  Scraher,  has  a  black  body ;  the  wing  coverts  and  secondary 
quills  tipped  with  white ;  legs  red  ;  bill  black ;  from  thirteen  to 
fourteen  inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe  and  America ;  freqneift 
io  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides ;  rarely  seen  in  the  south  of  our 
island.  Several  varieties.  Egg  one,  dirty  white,  blotched  with 
rust  colour ;  it  is  deposited  under  ground,  or  in  a  hole  in  some 
rock. 

The  TroiUy  Foolish-Guillemot,  Sea^Hen,  Scout,  Kiddaw, 
Murre^  Lavy,  WUloch,  or  Tinkershiref  has  a  black  body,  breast 
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By  tribes  Hyperborean  their  pelts  often  soughty 
Into  robes  warm  and  flexile  are  frequently  wrought 

and  bejly  snowy.  Two  other  ftrietiet.  Inhabits  Europe  and 
America  -,  fonnd  also  on  onr  high  rocky  coasts,  sometimes  in 
great  abnndance.  Seventeen  inches  long.  Egg  one,  greenish 
blotched  with  marbled  dusky ;  two,  however,  are  rarely  alike. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  much  use  of  their  wings,  and  may 
therefore  sometimes  be  taken  by  the  hand  when  perched  on 
rocks.  They  leave  tbe  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  lat<* 
ter  end  of  August. 

The  itftaor,  Lbssbr-Guillbkot,  ffinter'GmlUmotf  or 
Morrotf  is  less  than  the  preceding,  being  about  sixteen  inches 
long;  above  black,  beneath  white.  Found  frequently  in  the 
northern  parts  of  this  island <>i-See  the  conclusion  of  this  Note. 

The  GkrcioUs,  Northbrm-Diyer,  Gnatest  Speckled'Diioer^ot 
L(tonf  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  sometimes  weighing  fifteen  or 
sixteen  pounds;  in  length  nearly  three  feet  and  a  half.  The 
back,  scapulars  and  wing  coverts  are  black,  marked  with  white 
spots  in  a  most  elegant  manner ;  beneath  white ;  bill  black,  four 
inches  and  a  half  long ;  bead  and  neck  a  deep  velvety  black. 
Inhabits  Iceland  and  Greenland ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  met 
with  in  this  country. 

The  JmnuTf  Imbbb-Ditbr,  Imbbr-Goosb,  Ember^Goomf 
Immeff  Greai'Doueker^  or  CMUf  is  less  than  the  preceding ; 
length  about  two  fe^t.  Inhabits  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  found  also 
occasionally  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  north ;  it  is  also 
found  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  said  to  be  found  also  on  the 
lake  of  Constance,  in  Switzerland,  where  it  is  called  Flmder, 
Its  distinguishing  colour  is  brown  above,  spotted  with  black 
end  white ;  beneath  white.  Feeds  on  fish,  after  which  it  dives. 
9ui}<|s  its  nest  on  the  water,  amongst  flags  and  reeds. 

The  Arpti^uiy  Black-tbRoated  Divbr,  Nortken^Dvudtv; 
or  Spedfled'tfitm,  is  two  feet  long;  rarely  found  in  England,  but 

901  nncQmntoi)  m  th^  portli  of  Europe  and  ^ortii  Americn.   Iq 
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Many  Grebes,  too,  were  there;  some  well  known 

unto  fame : 
The  Crested,  the  Duskt  and  Eared  we  may  name. 

some  countries  the  skin  is  used  for  various  sorts  of  dotbiiig  and 
other  porpof es,  being  warm  and  exceedingly  tongb ;  tliese  qoa- 
lities  being  common  to  tbe  skins  of  all  the  genns. 

The  CrigttUu8y  Crbstbd-Orbbb,  Greaier-cr^ed  and  hvmed 
Drndter^  Chreff  or  Ask-eoUmred  Loaih  GmUer^I/fQUf  An^foot^ 
Tipp€i»Greb$j  CargooMe^  or  GmaUf  is  about  two  feet  long,  and 
weighs  between  two  and  three  poauds;  crest  dusky  j  above 
dosky  brown,  beneath  white.  Varies  in  its  plnmage.  This  bird 
is  indigenous  to  Eogland,  breeding  in  the  meres  of  Shropshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Lincolnshire ;  its  nest  large,  made  of  aquatic 
phuots,  not  attached  to  any  thing,  but  floats  amongst  the  reeds 
and  flags  penetrated  by  the  water.  Eggs  four,  white,  size  of  a 
pigeon's.  Feeds  on  fish,  after  which  it  div^  admirably.  Rarely 
seen  on  land;  it  is  found  also  in  various  parts  of  northern 
Europe. — See  the  conclusion  of  this  Note. 

The  SepteninimdliM,  or  RBD.TnROATBi>  Divbr,  inhabits  tbe 
lakes  of  Europe;  makes  a  clamorous  noise;  two  feet  five 
inches  loog. 

The  Obseurusy  Dusky-Gbbbs,  or  Blaek-mid-white  Dobehiek^ 
is  larger  than  the  Little  Grebe ;  length  eleven  inches*  Inhabits 
the  fens  ia  Lincolnshire,  where  it  breeds,  and  makes  a  nest  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Crested  Grebe ;  found  in  the  winter  in 
our  inlets  on  the  coast,  particularly  in  Devonshire. 

The  Aufitus,  Earbd-Grbub,  or  Eared' Dobehiek^  is  larger 
than  tlie  preceding^  being  in  length  twelve  inches.  Lihabits 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  where  it  breeds;  eggs  four  or  five, 
white,  in  a  floating  nest.  Found  also  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
Iceland,  and  Siberia* 

The  CristaiuSf  called  by  some  authors  Colymhus  minor,  by 
others  Colymbus  fluviatUU,  Littlb  Grbbb,  DIdapper,  Dhe- 
dopper^  IXppoTj  Dobehieky  Dabckick,  SmaU  Doucker,  Loon^  Arte- 
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Where  the  ocean  is  heard  in  tumultuous  roar. 

The  Guillemots  came  from  some  bold,  rocky  shore. 

footy  weighs  between  six  and  seven  ounces;  length  ten  inches. 
Tlie  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  a  rosty  black ;  it  varies  how- 
ever occasionally  in  its  plnmage.  It  is  the  least  and  most  plen- 
tiful species  of  the  genus,  bemg  common  in.  most  lakes,  «iow 
rivers,  small  stream*,  and  even  ^b-ponda  of  this  country.  It 
seldom  takes  wing,  but  dives  on  the  least  alarm,  remaioinf  un- 
der water,  with  its  bill  only  above  for  r^espiration,  for'  a  long 
time.  Nest  similar  to  other  grebes,  but  usually  fastened  to 
the  reeds.  In  the  spring  the  males  emit  a  shsili  chattering 
noise.  This  bird  is  foimd  in  atiost  parts  of  the  old  continent, 
and  also  in  soroeparts  of  America.  See  the  Imtroductiou. 
Drayton  has  well  described  this  bird : 

'^  And  in  a  creek  where  waters  least  did  stir, 
Set  from  the  rest  the  nimble  Ditedopper, 
That  comes  and  goes  so  quickly  and  so  oft. 
As  seems  at  once  both  under  and  aloft.'* 

Man  iti  the  Mowi. 

In  concluding  this  note,  I  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  singular 
confusion  which  prevails  among  naturalists  in  regard  to  the 
nomenclature  of  this  genus  of  birds.  I  have  not  been  enabled 
to  clear  up  the  difficulties  which  beset  me.  I  find  two  diffe- 
rent species  named  Colymbus  cristatta  and  Colymbns  minor; 
these  errors  I  have  copied,  nor  can  I  explain  them  satisfac- 
torily :  a  proof,  ^if  any  proof  were  wanting,  that  a  master  mind 
in  the  science  of  ornithology  is  still  a  desideratum,^  ^nd  a 
convincing  proof  also  of  the  propriety  of  the  course  which  I 
have  adopted  in  this  poem  in  not  admitting  scientific  terms  into 
the  text.  Whether  the  quinary  arrangement  mentioned  in  the 
Introduction  may  ultimately  dissipate  these  clouds  in  the  scien- 
tific ornithological  horizon,  is  a  question  still  remaining  to  be 
decided. 
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Svow-B0NTii9GS  (^)  and  Bantau-Cocks  made  a 

display ; 
The^ooD-CHATs  and  0ftT0x.AN9  perchM  on  a  spray. 

(*°)  Order,  Passbrbs,  (Lmn,)  Bontimg,  Ortolan, 
Yellow-Hamher,  Sec, 

Tbe  genus  Ejubbriza,  {Linn.)  or  Bunting,  consists  of  above 
eighty  species^  of  which  the  Snow-Bunting,  Emberiza  nivalis^ 
and  the  Ortolan,  Emberiza  horttdana,  are  two.  This  tribe  of 
birds  is  scattered  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  chiefly 
found  in  Europe  and  America ;  several  species  are  inhabitants 
of  this  country.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  conic  bill,  the 
mandibles  receding  front  each  other  from  tbe  base  downwards; 
tbe  lower  sides  narrowed  io,  tJie  upper  with  a  hard  knob.  Tbe 
foUowiog  are  tho  chief. 

The  NioaUfy  Snow-Bunting,  Pied-MourdMn-Finch,  Pied 
Ckafinekf  Snow-birdf  Sncw-Jlake,  has  the  quill  feathers  white,  the 
primaries  black  on  the  outer  edge ;  tail  feathers  black,  tbe  late- 
ral ones  white.  Three  othpr  varieties  f  in  all  the  colours  vary 
with  age,  sex,  climate,  most  of  them  being  nearly  white  in  win- 
ter, bnt  tbe  back  and  middle  coverts  black ;  larger  than  the 
cbaffiuch.  They  inhabit,  during  summer  in  vast  flocks,  the 
north  of  Europe,  Asiat  and  America;  in  winter  migrate  to  a 
warmer  climate  i  they  appear  in  Scotland  in  large  flocks  during 
the  winter ;  rarely  ^eeu  in  the  south  of  England.  Builds  in 
boles  of  rocks,  it  is  said,  occasionally  in  Scotland^  eggs  five, 
reddish  white  spotted  with  brown. 

The  Hortulana,  or  Ortolan,  has  the  quill  feathers  brown, 
tbe  three  first  whitish  at  tke  edges ;  tail  featliers  brown,  the  two 
lateral  ones  black  .on  the  oot^r  side ;  three  or  four  other  varie- 
ties.  Inhabits  Europe;  rarely  seen  in  this  country;  siit^and  a 
qaartar  inches  long ;  feeds  chiefly  on  panic  grass ;  grows  very 
ftfy  and  then  esteemed  a  delicacy ;  lays  twice  ayear  four  or  five 
grey  eggs  in  a  low  b^dge  or  on  the  ground. 
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The  CiTRiNEL,  Resd-Spabrow,  brown  Bunting- 
La  rk, 
'Midst  the  wild  warbling  throng  you  might  also  remark. 


The  CUriMeUa,  Ybllow-Haxmxr,  YiUow-BrnKting^  or  fVUly 
fVnUcyfhM  Uie  bill  black;  tail  feathers  blackish;  crown,  <%eeks, 
and  body  beneath  yellow,  above  greenish  black.  Inhabits 
Europe  and  this  country;  in  winter  gregarious.  Builds  some- 
times on  the  ground, sometimes  in  low  bushes;  nest  very  deep; 
eggs  whitish  purple,  with  irregular  spots  and  streaks,  sometimes 
nearly    white.    Its   notes   scarcely   amount  to  a  song. — See 

forwards. 
The  Miliaria^  CoMMon-BuifTiNG,  Buntit^,  Buniv^-lark,  or 

Ebbf  is  brown>  spotted  beneath  with  black ;  rather  larger  than 

the  preceding.    Inhabit    most    parts    of   Europe'  and    this 

country;  builds  in  grass;   eggs   four,  dirty    white,    spotted 

(and  veined  with  reddish  brown  or  ash  colour.    Oregarions  In 

the  winter. 

.   The  Sehamehiaf  RBBD-BuNTtNO|  Jleed-S/Nirroip,  or  fVaUr- 

i^porroto,  is  six  inches  long;  it  has  the  head  black,  body  grey 

and  black.  Two  other  varieties ;  one  brown,  cinereous  beneath ; 

the  other  white^  with  dusky  wings.    Inhabits  Europe,  this 

country,  and  Souihecn  Siberia;  the  second  variety,  the  Cape ; 

the  third  Astracan.    Builds  its  nest  on  the  ground  near  water, 

sometimes  in  a  bush,  and  sometimes  in  grass,  reeds,  or  even  in 

furze.    Eggs  four  or  five,  bluish-white  or  purple  brown,  with 

spots  and  veins  resembling  those  of  the  chaffinch.  '  The  nut  pf 

tkU  bird  i$  never  foMteiud  or  tuxpended^  nor  doei  it  ting  in  ike 

nighty  08  tome  ttutkort  have  relaied. — Mohtagv. 

The  Oryztvora,RiCE-BuNTiMO,  or  JRice-Mri/,  is  black,  ero«m 

reddiih ;  tail  feathers  daggered.    Another  variety  olive  brown, 

beneath  yellowish ;  six  inches  and  three  quarters  long.  Intaahits 

Cuba,  and  migrates  to  Carolina  as  the  rice  crops  advance,  coai- 

mitting  great  ravages,  whence  its  name ;  it  afterwards  proceeds 
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r 

The  Creeper  (^')  of  modest  demeanour  was  there ; 
Yet  he  seem'd  for  the  throng  very  little  to  care. 

to  New  York  to  feed  on  the  young  Indian  corn }  singft  welL  See 

the  iMTRODUCTIOa. 

Several  other  ButUingt  are  found  in  this  country;  I  can 
merely' name  them.  The  Cirlus,  or  Girl- Bunting  ; — the 
CUoroeepkala,  or  Grben-hbadbd  Bunting; — the  MonttmOf 
MoVNTAiN-BuNTiMO,  Les8er»Mimiiiain^Finehf  or  BrambUngy^ 
and  the  Mustelina,  Tawny-Bunting,  Great'Pied'Mountahi' 
Fme^f  SeO'Larkf  or  Brtanbling.  This  last  is  rarely  met  with  in 
England. — For  an  account  of  another  curious  bird  of  this  tribe, 
the  Cow  Bunting,  or  Cowpen^  see  Part  IT; 

(^>)  ObdbRs  Picjb,  (Linn,)  Creeper,  the  Commok, 

the  Mocking. 

Thegemcs  Cbrthia,  (I^mi.)  or  Creeper,  consists  of  about 
one  hundred  species,  dispersed  through  most  of  the  countries  of 
the  globe;  they  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  in  search  of  which  they 
creep  up  and  down  trees ;  ihey  breed  in  hollow  trees,  and  lay 
numerous  eggs ;  bill  arched,  slender,  somewhat  triangular, 
pointed ;  feet  formed  for  walking ;  claws  hooked  and  long.  The 
two  following  are  the  chief. 

The  FamUiaria,  Common  Creeper,  Tree-Creeper,  or  Tree^ 
CUtnber^  the  only  species  of  the  genus  found  in  England,  is  five 
indies  long,  has  the  back,  rump,  and  scapulars,  inclining  to 
tawny,  beneath  white ;  quill  feathers  brown;  it  runs  with  won- 
derful facility  above  or  nnder  the  branches  of  trees.  Another 
variety,  differing  only  in  being  larger.  Eggs  from  six  to  eight, 
white^  minntely  speckled  with  bright  rust  colour.  During  in- 
enfantlon  the  female  is  fed  by  the  male. 

The  Soimts,  or  Mocauno  Creeper,  inhabits  New  Zealand ; 
seven  nnd  a  quarter  inches  long ;  imitates  the  voice  and  notes  of 
other  birds  with  surprising  accuracy)  whence  its  name. 

K 
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The  BuTCHBR-BZRD  (*^)  boid^  like  his  kinsman  tbe 

Shrike, 
With  his  bill  was  quite  ready  a  death-blow  to  strike  : 

(ss)  Order,  Accipitres,  (Linn,)  Shrike,  tbe  Great, 
tbe  Red-backed,  tbe  Tyrant,  tbe  Butch br-bird«  ^ood- 
CHAT,  Sec, 

The  genua  Lanius,  (Unn,)  or  Shrirb,  consists  of  more 
than  one  bundredand  twenty  species,  scattered  over  tbe  globe; 
tbree,  tbe  Exeubitor  or  Great  Shrike,  tbe  Collwrio  or  Lbssbb 
Butcher-bird,  and  tbe  RutUua  or  Wood<cbat,  found  in  tbis 

c 

country.  Tbe  bill  is  straight  at  tbe  base,  the  end  booked  with 
a  tootb  on  eacb  mandible  near  the  end ;  tongne  jagged  at  the 
end ;  toes,  the  outer  one  connected  to  the  middle  one  as  far  as 
tbe  first  joint.  Tbe  birds  of  tbis  genuk  are  noisy  and  quarrel- 
some;, prey  on  smaller  birds,  tearing  them  in  pteceay  and 
sticking  tbe  fragments  on  thorns.  The  following  are  tbe  chief. 
The  ExcuttUoTf  Great-Shrike,  Cmereotw^Sftrifce,  Great  Cnc- 
mrewa»Shrike,  Greater  BuiekeT'bird,  Maiiagee,  WierangU,  Mwrder' 
ing'bird,  Shreek  or  Shrike^  Night-jar^  MmmUdx^Magfie^  or 
FrenehrPUy  consists  of  three  varietiea ;  one  has  the  tail  wedged; 
white  at  tbe  sides ;  back  hoary ;  wings  bfack,  with  a  white 
body ;  another  has  a  white  body ;  legs  yellowish  $  the  third  has 
the  smaller  wing  coverts  and  shoulders  reddish.  In  all  the  biU 
is  black,  crown  and  neck  boary ;  body  beneath  white,  with 
pale  brown  arched  lines ;  tail  white  at  tbe  tip,  except  tbe  two 
loiddle  feathers;  cheeks  white,  with  a  black  transverse  line  fron 
tbe  base  of  tbe  bill ;  legs  black ;  length  ten  inches.  Found  oe- 
eaaionally  in  England,  and  said  to  breed  on  some  of  our  niotm- 
tams,  coming  in  May,  and  departing  in  September ;  It  haa  been 
however  se^n  in  this  country  in  November.  It  is  trained  in 
Russia  for  catching  small  binds.  It  does  not  tear  its  prey  J9te 
tbe  hawk,  but  fixes  it  to  a  thorn  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  it  to 
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Fierce  and  daimtlefs  the  tribe,  by  their  cruelty  known ; 
The  Ttbakt  infests  not  our  temperate  zone. 

pieces.  It  is  said  to  imitate  the  notes  of  some  other  birds  by 
way  of  decoying  tbem  to  their  destruction. 

Of  the  CoUurio,  Rxd-backed  Shrike,  or  Lester  BuUker'bird. 
there  are  several  varieties.  The  6r8t  has  the  tail  somewhat 
wedged,  back  grey,  four  middle  feathers  nniform ;  bill  lead  co- 
lour. Common  to  England,  which  it  visits  in  May,  departing 
in  September ;  eggs  five  or  six,  bluish  white,  with  cinereous 
brown  spots,  or  white  with  dusky  spots.  Feeds  chiefly  on  in- 
sects, which  it  transfixes  on  a  thorn,  tearing  off  the  body.  This 
variety  is  called  in  this  conntry  the  "Buieher-Htd  ;  it  is  said  to  be 
a  lociil  species ;  it  has  been  found  in  North  Wiltshire,  Glouces- 
tershire, and  Somersetshire,  particolarly  about  Bristol.  It  is 
found  in  Russia  and  France;  and  is  common  in  Italy.  It  is 
seven  inches  long. 

Another  variety  has  the  body  grey,  beneath  reddish  brown ; 
inhabits  Europe.  Two  other  varieties  inhabit  Seuegal.  To  these 
may  be  added  another  variety. 

The  i{«/t/as.  Wood-chat,  or  Another  sort  qf  Butcher-birdy  has 
been  by  some  naturalists  described  as  a  distinct  species.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike;  the  body  above  va- 
riegated white  and  black,  beneath  reddish  white.  Common  to 
this  country. 

It  is  either  to  this  pr  the  Great  Shrike  that  Dratton,  I 
presume,  alludes  in  the  following  line : 

*'  The  sharp-nebb'd  I^oco  stabbing  at  his  brain  ;*' 

Owl. 
^bot  this  I  have  not  been  enabled,  notwithstanding  all  my  inqui- 
ries, accurately  to  determine.  We  sometimes  wonder  at  the 
ebscnrity  of  the  CUutkSy  but  here  is  a  Une»  written  scarcely 
two  haadred  years  ago,  that  is  not,  it.  appears,  now  intelligible. 
Deny  ton  again  speaks  of  the  Heeeo  iu  bis  Polyolbion,  Song  xiii. 

k2 
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The  Stork  (*^) too,  in  plumage  resplendent  and  whitey 
With  blacjc mingled  tastefuHy,  soar'd  in  the  light; 

tbas,  ''The  laughing^  HeeeoJ*    What  bird  he  means  by  the 
Ttfdyy  in  the  preceding  line, 

«  The  Tydy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they,"      ^. 

I  do  not  know ;  nor  do  I  know  to  what  bird  he  attadesy  in  ano^ 
ther  line  of  the  same  song^  under  the  term  YeUowiMUe, 

The  Tyramuu,  or  Ttbant*Shrike,  has  the  body  cinereous^ 
beneath  white,  crown  black,  with  a  longitndinal  tawny  streak ; 
eight  inches  long;  builds  in  hollow  trees;  fierce,  audacious; 
fixes  on  the  back  of  eagles  and  hawks,  and  makes  a  continual 
chattering  till  they  are  compelled  to  retire.  Three  other  Tarie- 
ties.    Inhabits  America.     . 

(^)  Order,  Gralls,  (Linn,)  Stork,  Cranb,  DBMOigELLs^ 
Hbrom,  Bittern,  Adjutant,  Egret,  Sec 

TUegemu  Ardba,  (liwi.)  or  Crane,  consists  of  more  than 
one  hundred  species,  of  which  the  Ciconia,  or  Stork,  is  one  of 
the  chief.  This  tribe  is  distinguished  by  a  long,  straight,  and 
pointed  bill,  sub-compressed  with  a  furrow  from  the  nostril 
towards  the  tip;  nostrils  linear ;  tongue  pointed;  feet  four-toed, 
cleft.  Every  quarter  of  the  globe  furnishes  some  of  the  species. 
The  following  are  the  chief. 

The  Ciconiay  Stork,  or  fVhite'Stcrk,  inhabits  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  yet  never,  it  is  said,  within  the  tropics.  It  is 
three  feet  three  inches  long ;  bill  red ;  the  plumage  is  wholly 
white,  except  some  of  the  scapulars,  the  greater  coverts,  and 
quill  feathers,  which  are  black.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  £ng- 
land ;  vast  numbers  resort  to  Holhind,  there  to  breed,  and  de- 
part in  autumn  to  winter  in  Egypt  and  Barbary ;  it  is  eommeii 
also  in  France  and  Spain.  In  most  countries  the  inhabitants 
hold  them  in  veneration,  most  probably  from  their  destroying 
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Bistingaish'd  and  highly,  in  annals  of  fame, 

The  sacred  G&allator  from  Belgium  last  came ; 

repFtilet,  on  which  they  feed;  boxes  are  sometimes  provided  for 
them  on  the  tops  of  booses ;  eggs  from  two  to  foar,  yellowish 
wftit^,  the  size  of  those  of  a  goose.  Collins  in  his  Ode  to  Liberty 
.  thus  allades  to  tfa^  Stork : 

*^  Or  dwell  in  willow'd  meeds  more  near 
With  those  to  whom  thy  Stork  is  dear." 

lo  a  note  to  the  poem  we  are  informed  that  among  the  Dutch 
severe  penalties  for  killing  this  bird ;  and  that  they  are  kept 
io  almoftt  all  their  towns,  particolarly  at  the  Hagne,  of  the 
atnu  of  whieh  they  make  a  part. 

The  Graf,  Crank,  or  Cobcmon-Cranb,  weighs  nearly  ten 
popndi,  and  is  in  length  five  feet  $  the  predominant  plumage  of 
this  bird  i«  ash  colour.  It  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  Asia,  migrating  with  the  season.  It  was  formerly  com- 
mon in  the  fenny  districts  of  this  country,  but  is  now  more  rare. 
Makes  a  singular  noise  in  its  flight,  which  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
the  formation  of  its  windpipe.  Eggs  two,  bluish ;  feeds  on 
reptiles  and  green  com.    The  yonng  is  good  food. 

The  VirgOfDEUOumLhE^iERov  fIiumidi(ahCran€f  or  Dmuing' 
OwUf  is  in  length  three  feet  three  inches;  the  bill  is 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  straight,  greenish  at  the  base, 
changing  to  yellow  with  a  red  tip ;  the  crown  is  asli  colour ;  the 
rest  of  the  head,  greater  part  of  the  neck  behind,  and  all  for- 
wards to  the  breast,  black ;  feathers  of  the  latter  very  long,  some 
at  least  nine  indies,  hanging  loose  over  the  adjacent  parts ;  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  behind,  back,  wings,  tail,  and  all  beneath, 
binisb  ash ;  behind  eadi  eye  springs  a  large  tuft  of  long  white 
feathers,  which  decline  forwards,  and  hang  in  an  elegant  and 
graceful  manner ;  legs  long  and  black.  Both  sexes  much  alike. 
Inhabits  Africa,  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  shores  of  the 
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Of  her  cities  the  boast— -kaowa  to  Gsdlia  and  Spaia^^ 
To  Afrtc's  north  cUiiie»  and  the  Nile*e  fertile  plain ; 

Mediterranean 9  feedn  on  fish.  This  bird  bears. confinement 
and  breeds  in  some  menageries;  its  manners  are  gentle,  and  i| 
sometimes  pats  itself  in  elegant  attitudes ;  at  others  straoge 
and  ancodtb,  especially  such  as  imitate  dancing.  At  Florence 
a  bird  of  this  species  was  taaght  to  dance  to  a  tune  when 
played  or  sung  to  it.  It  is  called  in  some  parts  of  the  East 
Kurki  or  Querky ;  it  is  common  in  India,  where  it  is  seen  in 
vast  flocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Oanges,  in  company  witb  tile 
crane ;  it  is  there  called  CurcimM  and  Owmfceel.  The  trachea 
of  this  bird  is  of  singular  constmetion,  not  going,  as  in  most 
birds,  directly  to  the  lungs,  bnt  first  enters  a  cavity  or  groofe 
in  the  keel  of  the  breast  bone  for  about  three  inches,  when  it 
returns,  after  making  a  bend  forwards,  and  then  passes  into  the 
chest. 

The  M<(for,  Hbroit,  CoMMOif-HKRON,  Befy  Cr^ed'Henm^ 
Heroruhaw,  Sernahaw,  Bemaeuff  or  Crane,  h  about  three  feet  three 
inches  long ;  forehead  and  crown  of  the  head  white ;  hind  piart  of 
the  head  l\eathers  glossy  black,  very  long,  forming  a  loose  pen- 
dent crest ;  n^ck  whitish,  scapulars  grey  and  white,  wing  coverts 
bluish  grey ;  bastard  wings,  greater  qtiill  feathers,  and  ^ides  of 
the  body,  from  the  breast  to  below  the  thighs,  black ;  beneath 
white;  tail,  bluish  ash  colour;  legs  very  long.  The  female 
wants  the  black  and  white  feathers  on  the  head,  instead  of 
which  that  part  is  bluish  grey,  not  much  elongated  into  a  crest. 
Found  in  most  parts  of  the  known  world,  and  common  in  the 
fenny  and  marshy  districts  of  England,  where  it  builds  fre- 
quently in  large  numbers  together  on  trees,  such  associations 
being  called  Hertmriea  or  Chmart^f .  The  nests  are  large  and 
flat,  made  with  sticks,  lined  with  wool  and  other  soft  materials ; 
eggs  four  or  five  greenish  blue,  size  of  those  of  a  duck.  Feeds 
on  fishes  and  reptiles.    This  bird  has  been  observed  repeat- 


Nay,  o*eT  earth  wings  its  flight,  everywhere  is  caressM, 
Finds  protection  alike  for  itself  and  its  nest 

edly  to 'swallow  the  same  eeli  whiqfa  has  rqteatedly  crtpst 

Aroogta  it.    It  is  tlius  described  by  Drayton  as  awaiting  for 

itBfir^: 

^The  long  neck'd  ton  there  waiting  by  the  brim**' 

Mm  in  Uti  Momu 
And  its  flight  tbus : 

*'  To  inland  marsh  the  ton 

With  undulating  wing  scarce  visible 

Far  up  the  asure  concave  joumies  on." 

A  BUukvHtod^i  M^g.  Ma^  1822. 

Craaertes  are  not  very  common  in  this  country ;  they  are 
however  occasionally  to  be  seen.  At  the  present  time  (1825) 
there  is,  and  for  many  years  past  has  been,  a  Craneri^  at 
Brockley  woods,  near  Bristol.  I  am  indebted  for  this  informa- 
tion to  my  friend  the  Rev.  W.  Phelps,  of  Wells.  There  are 
also  Heronries,  according  to  Dr.  Latham,  at  the  following 
places  :-^Penduirti,  Kent ;  HtUttmi  in  Yorkshire ;  Gcbay  Parkf 
near  Penrith;  and  Cresst  HaU,  near  Spalding.  There  is 
also  now  one  at  Dmmington^HoUaid,  in  Lincolnshire. — 
Wh^tworth. 

The  Henm  was  formerly  in  this  country  a  bird  of  game, 
heron-hawking  being  a  favourite  diversion  with  our  ancestors ; 
laws  were  also  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  this  bird,  and  the 
person  who  destroyed  its  eggs  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty 
drillings.  ^ 

.  The  Gardsat,  Oardssian,  or  jjpotitfd-HSwMi,  the  sise-  of  a 
rookria  also. found  occasionally  in  this  country;  it  also  inhabits 
South  Carolina  and  Cayenne.  The  Mimiu,  Litti^s-Bittbait, 
Bomik  or  Imig'neck^  is  a  beautiful  bird,  scarcely  larger  than  a 
field£ve  in  the  body;  it  is  rarely  found  in  this  country,  more 
frequently  on  the  European  continent. 

The  ^^f^corcr,  Night-Hbrov,  VigU-^UBaom,  Lester  nsk^ 
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The  BiTTSRK  came  booming  from  marshes  among; 
The  Heroic,  notorious  for  legs  that  are  long. 
From  his  trees'  social  city  beside  the  moist  fen. 
Flew  with  wide  flapping  wing,  to  and  fro,  o'er  the  glen. 

eolowred  Heron  or  Qua^ird,  is  about  two  feet  long;  it  is  rate  in 
England ;  more  common  in  Bnssia  and  America.  It  is  mumtely 
de^ribed  by  Wilson.  The  crown  is  crested,  whicb,  and  the 
hind  head,  is  dark*blae,  glossed  with  green ;  three  very  nanow, 
white,  and  tapering  feathers,  proceed  from  the  hind  head,  abont 
nme  inches  long ;  these  the  bird  erects  when  alarmed ;  back  and 
•capnlars  deep  blue,  glossed  with  green ;  beneath  white*  It  is 
migratory  in  Pennsylvania ;  called  in  America  QiM-dJnf,  fhmi 
its  note  Qtut. 

The  SieUari$f  Bittbrii,  Btf tour,  Btunpy-eoss,  BtUter-Bnmp  9r 
Mvrednan^  is  rather  less  than  the  common  heron ;  its  plumage  i^, 
in  general,  of  a  dnll  pale  yellow,  elegantly  variegated  with 
spots  and  bars  of  black;  the  great  coverts  and  qnlU  feathers  are 
ferruginous,  regularly  barred  with  black ;  legs  pale  green.  In* 
babits  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  both  Americas. 
In  this  country  it.  is  found  chiefly  a  few  miles  from  the  jea- 
coast,  in  sedgy  moors,  where  it  breeds  among  reeds,  laying  four 
or  five  eggs  of  a  greenish  ash-colour.  It  feeds  on  fishes  and 
reptiles.  About  sun-set  rises  In  the  air  to  a  vast  height  in  a 
spiral  direction,  making  a  prodigious  noise : 

<<  Swift  as  the  bittern  soars  on  spiral  wing." 

SoDT H et's  Cwrte  </  KtkamMU 

> 

It  also  makes  a  peculiarly  deep  and  hollow  sound  in  the  spring 
during  the  breeding  season,  which  is  called  by  naturalists 
hotmng:  see  below.  It  migrates  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another;  but  it  is  in  this  kingdom  scarce,  and  esteemed  a 
rarity  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  If  brought  down  by  tlie  gun 
with  only  a  broken  wing,  it  displays  great  courage,  and  cannot 
with  safety  be  secured  till  deprived  of  life.     <<A  bittern 
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The  Crane,  la  his  unostentatious  ash-grey. 
And  with  pinions  of  power  that  he  chose  to  display. 
Arose  at  two  bounds  with  an  eel  in  his  mouth ; 
The  I.ITTLS  white  Egret,  too,  came  from  the  south. 

abot  and  eaten  at  Keswick  by  a  young  Cantab  a  few  years  ago ', 
for  which  shooting/'  says  Mr.  Southet,  "  I  vituperate  him  in 
spirit  whenever  I  tbuik  of  it" 

The  Egreitu,  Grbat-Egrbt,  or  Great-Whiie-Henm^  is  three 
ft^  three  inches  long ;  tlie  whole  plamage  white.  It  is  found  in 
tioth  Nordi  and  South  America;  builds  sometimes  on  trees;  eggs 
three  or  four,  pale  blue ;  feeds  on  frogs,  lizards,  &c. ;  if  taken 
young,  easily  domesticated. 

The  GwuttOy  ofLiTTKB-EoRET,  is  the  sice  of  a  fowl ;  the 
whole  plumage  white ;  found  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
globe ;  once  plentiful  in  this  country,  although  now  extremely 
scarce. 

The  GigmtH^  Gig  Antic-Crane,  Adjutant,  HwrgiUf  Argill^ 
Arg'alOf  Large-Throaty  or  Bwe-takery  is  the  largest  of  the  tribe, 
expanding  fourteen  feet  ten  inches ;  the  bill  is  of  a  vast  size,  yel- 
lowish-white or  horn  colour,  and  opens  very  far  up  into  the  head ; 
the  head  and  neck  naked ;  front  yellow ;  on  the  lower.part  of 
the  neck,  and  before,  is  a  large  conical  pouch ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  back  and  shoulders  furnished  with  white  feathers ;  baclc 
and  wing  coirerts  deep  bluish  ash;  beneath  white.  Inhabits  tbe 
East  Indies  and  Africa ;  feeds  on  various  reptiles ;  a  very  useful 
bird,  and  hence  much  respected.  The  feathers  of  the  vent  used 
by  the  ladies  as  ornaments  for  the  head  in  a  similar  way  as  those 
of  the  ostrich. 

A  Crime  is  described  in  Chandler's  Tracels  in  Asia  Minor, 
as  having  a  white  body  with  black  pinions ;  it  is  like  a  heron, 
but  much  larger ;  it  builds  frequently  on  domes,  and  other  build- 
ings. They  often  make  a  great  clatter  with  their  long  beaks, 
which  is  sometimes  repeated  by  others  all  over  the  town.  This 
noise  is  sometimes  continued  through  the  whole  of  the  night. 
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The  Demoisezle  Heron ,  by  dandng  well  known. 
With  a  bending  trachea  beneath  the  breast  bone, 
in  attitudes  elegant  seem'd  to  delight. 
While  displaying  his  feathers  long,  pendent  and  white. 
The  Hoopoe  (**),with1tuCt,look'd  a  gallant  dragoon;— 
Seem'd  ready  as  soldier  to  range  in  platoon ; 

The  Tarka  call  Uiis  bird  friend  and  brother;  of  coarse,  UisMiidi 

respected ;  a  variety,  most  probably,  of  the  stork.  Mr.  Sodthbt 

has  described  these  birds,  and  the  BUtenCs  Boommg^  m  the 

following  lines : 

<'  The  cranes  open  the  mosque 

Kept  their  night  clatter  still ; 

When  through  the  gate  the  early  traveller  past. 

And  when  at  evening  o*er  the  swampy  plain 

The  BitierH*8  Boom  came  far, 

Distinct  in  darkness  seen— 

Above  the  low  horizon's  lingering  light 

Rose  the  near  ruins  of  Old  Babylon." 

ThaItAba,  vol.  i.  page  SS4. 

('^)  Order,   Pic^,    (Lmn.)   Hoopob,    the   Common,  the 

Crbsted,  the  Grand  Promerops,  &c. 

The  genua  Upupa,  (Litm,)  Hoopoe,  or  Hoop^  consists  of 
teii  or  more  species  scattered  over  the  warmer  climates  of  the 
globe.  They  have  an  arched,  long,  slender,  convex,  a  little 
compressed,  and  somewhat  obtuse^  bill ;  nostrils  small,  at  the 
base  of  the  bill;  tongue  obtuse,  entire,  triangular,  very  short) 
feet  formed  for  walking.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  Epops,  or  Common-Hoopoe,  is  often  seen  in  this  coun- 
try;  it  is  a  beautiful  bird,  in  length  twelve  inches,  and  distin. 
guished  by  its  enormous  tuft  of  feathers,  which  rises  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  which  it  can  erect 
or  depress  at  pleasure.  The  crest  feathers  are  brown,  tipt  with 
black ;  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wings,  are  crossed  with  broad 
bars  of  white  and  black ;  breast  and  belly  white.  Found  all  over 
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And,  proud  of  his  plumage  and  proud  of  his  air, 
He  mingled  with  birds  at  once  splendid  and  rar«. 

the  ancient  continent^  from  Lapland  and  Sweden,  to  tUe 
Orcades,  the  Canaries,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tn 
Earope  they  are  birds  of  passage,  and  are  seen  among  those  irast 
crowds  of  birds  whieh  twiee  a^year  pass  the  island  «f  Matfa. 
Tlieir  food  is  inseets;  their  flesh  smells  strongly  of  mnsk ;  they 
bnild  in  holes  of  rotten  trees,  or  i|i  oM  walU,  ocoaMonally  in  this 
conntry ;  eggs  from  twato  seven. 

The  Paradisea^  or  CaErrisD  Hoopoe,  is  abont  the  sice  of  a 
thrash,  and  weighs  from  two  to  fonr  ounces ',  length  nineteen 
inches ;  two  of  the  tail  feathers  very  long ;  inhabits  India.  So 
large  a  crest,  added  to  a  creatnre  of  so  diminutive  a  size,  renders 
this  bird  one  of  the  most  fantastical  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
Hie  crest  consists  of  two  rows  of  feathers  equidistant ;  the 
whole  of  these  feathers  are  red,  and  terminate  with  a  black  spot ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  grey,  with  a  tinge  of  brown, 
varied  with  transverse  waves  of  dirty  white ;  the  wings  and 
tail  are  black,  undulated  with  bars  of  white.  Some  varieties  of 
this  bird  in  £arope;  a  distinct  species  in  Madagascar  and  the 
Cape.  When  tamed,  shews  great  attachment  to  its  master; 
when  fully  domesticated,  eats  either  bread  or  raw  flesh.  A  va- 
riety hi  Egypt  etcellent  food. 

The  Superba,  or  Gramo-Promerops,  is  one  of  the  most  rich, 
splendid,  and  singular  in  plumage  of  the  whole  tribe  of  birds. 
It  is  the  size  of  a  pigeon  in  body,  but  measures  nearly  four  feet 
in  length.  Hind  part  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  belly 
glossy  green ;  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  black,  changing  to 
violet  i  inhabits  New  Guinea.  There  is  a  beautiful  coloHred 
engraving  of  this  bird  in  Dr.  Latham's  work:  it  is  not  easily 
described. 

The  Mexkana,  or  Mexican  Promerops,  is  the  size  of  a 
song  thrush ;  hihabits  Mexico*  The  Pc^uffuts,  or  New  Guinea 
Brown  Phomerops,  is  twenty-two  inches  long ;  inhabits  New 
Guinea. 
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Tiknid  Rollers  C),  iar  robes  ting'd  with  red  and 

with  blue. 
To  clamour  devoted^  came  also  a  few. 
The  Nuthatch  (^^)  was  whistling  while  climbing  the 

trees. 
Intent  more  on  pleasing  himself  than  to  please. 

(*')  Order,  PiCiB,  (lAm,)  Roller,  the  Garrulous. 

The  genu$  Coraciab,  (Umu)  or  Roller,  consists  of  nearly 
thirty  species  scattered'over  the  globe ;  the  characteristics  are, 
a  8barp*edged  bill,  bent  at  the  i^oint,  base  without  feathers; 
tongue  cartilaginous,  bifid;  legs  short;  feet  fprmed  for  walkung. 
The  most  deserving  notice  is 

The  GwrruULf  Garrulous,  or  Common  Roller,  occasionally 
found  in  England,  but  more  commonly  on  various  parts  of  tin 
European  continent,  particularly  in  Germany,  Sicily,  and 
Malta,  where  it  is  sold  in  the  markets  and  poulterers'  shops. .  It 
is  the  size  of  a  jay  ;  length  twelve  inches  and  half;  Ita  general 
plumage  is  blue ;  back  red ;  quill  feathers  black,  primary  qnill 
feathers  beneath  blue ;  middle  tail  feathers  dirty  green,  the  rest 
blue*  It  is  remarkably  clamorous,  gregarious,  migratory  and 
timid ;  builds  in  trees,  parttQularly  the  beech ;  feeds  on  insects, 
frogs,  nuts,  and  corn.  Eggs  pale  green,  with  numerous  dusky 
spots.  Inhabits  Africa  and  Syria,  as  well  as  Europe.  The 
rest  of  the  species  do  not  very  essentially  differ, 

(f)  Order,  Pica,  (Lum.)  Nuthatch. 

The  gaiua  Sitta,  (LUin.)  or  Nuthatch,  consists  of  more 
than  twenty  species;  distinguished  by  a  subulate,  roundish, 
straight,  entire  bill,  the  upper  mandible  a  little  longer,  com- 
pressed and  angular  at  the  tip ;  tongue  jagged,  short,  the  tip 
homy ;  nostrils  small,  covered  with  bristles ;  feet  gressorial ; 
hind-toe  long.    They  are  chiefly  natives  of  America  and  the 
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The  Bust  A  RBy  (*')huge  Rasor,  with  gular  pouch  long. 
With  legs  formed  for  running  and  heak  that  is  strong, 

West  Indies,  a  few  of  the  Gape,  and  one  of  Earope ;  this  last  is 
denominated — 

The  EuraptKaf  Nuthatch,  Nu^obber,  or  Woodenickir,  is 
About  tlie  size  of  a  sparrow ;  in  length  nearly  six  inches ;  it  is 
cinereous,  beneath  reddish ;  tail  feathers  black ;  the  four  lateral 
ones  beneath  tipt  with  white  >  bill  three  (luarters  of  an  inch 
long ;  another  variety  less  in  size*  It  is  common  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  this  country,  remaining  all  the  year^  it  is  said,  not 
seen  in  Cornwall  nor  very  far  north.  It  creeps  up  and  down 
the  trunks  of  trees,  and  builds  in  their  hollows*  If  the  entrance 
of  the  bole  be  too  large,  it  artfully  fills  it  up  with  clay  till  it 
admits  only  its  own  body.  Eggs  six  or  seven,  white,  spotted 
with  rust  colour,  and  are  exactly  like  those  of  tlie  great  titmouse* 
The  nest  is  used  as  a  magazine  for  winter  provisions,  and  a.re- 
treat  during  the  night.  Their  usual  food  is  nu^,  the  shells  of 
which  they  break  with  their  bills ;  in  defect  of  such.food  they 
eat  insects  and  their  larvig.  The  notes  of  this  bird  are  various  ^ 
in  the  spring  it  has  a  loud  sbriU  whistle ;  in  tite  autuniD  a  double 
reiterated  cry ;  it  is  also  said  to  sing  in  the  night. 

There  is  a  beautiful  poem  called  the  Filbert,  written,  1 1^ 
lieve,  by  Sovthbt,  and  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Amnud  Anthology,  1799,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  this  bird : 

<*  Enough  of  dangers  and  of  enemies 
Hath  nature's  wisdom  for  the  worm  ordained ; 
Him  may  the  Nvthateh,  piercing  with  strong  bill, 
Unwittingly  destroy,  or  to  his  hoard 
The  squirrel  bear,  at  leisure  to  be  craek'd." 

(s7)  OnnER,  Gallium,  (LaiA.)  BusTAnn,  the  Grbat,  the 

Little,  the  TnicK-KiiBEn. 

The  ginuM  Otis,  (Lhm*)  or  Bustard,  eonsbts  of  seventeen 
species,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia^  and  Africa.    The  characteris* 
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Whose  presence  this  Island  regards  now  as  rare. 
Came,  also,  to  visit  the  Lord  of  the  Air. 

ties  of  the  tribe  are,  bHI  strong,  a  little  incnrrated;  toes  three 
before,  none  behind:  legs  long,  and  naked  above  the  knees. 
The  following,  foond  in  this  eonntr^i  are  all  that  it  is  necessary 
to  describe.    . 

The  TtO'dtif  or  Orbat-Bustard,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of 
the  British  birds,  sometimes  weighing  as  mncb  as  thirty  pounds; 
feuud  in  some  parts  of  this  conntry,  land  inhabits  also  the  open 
plains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Its  colonr  is  wave-spotted 
with  black,  and  mfons ;  beneath  white ;  length  four  feet ;  fe- 
male not  so  large,  weighing  abont  twelve  pounds ;  she  has  also 
different  shades  of  colonr.  The  male  has  a  long  poach,  b^ 
ginning  under  the  tongne,  and  reaching  to  the  breast,  capable 
of  holding  several  qnarts  of  water,  supposed  to  be  for  supplying 
the  hen  whilst  sitting  on  the  young,  before  they  can  fly  with  that 
fluid.  It  feeds  on  grains  and  herbs;  Is  solitary,  shy,  and  timid; 
flies  heavily,  but  runs  swiftly ;  is  quick  of  sight  and  bearing ; 
lays  two  pale  olive-brown  eggs,  with  darker  spots,  in  a  hole 
scraped  in  the  ground.  In  an|nran  they  are  gregarious,  when 
they  leave  the  open  downs  for  more  sheltered  situations.  The 
eggs  are  eagerly  sought  after,  for  the  purpose  of  hatching  under 
hens:  they  have  been  reared  tlius  in  Wiltshire.  As  they  are 
very  valuable  birds,  and  eagerly  sought  after,  they  are  become 
scarce  -,  they  are  still  said  to  exist  on  some  of  the  Wiltshire 
downs,  but,  from  the  latest  information  which  I  can  collect, 
this  may  be  doubted.  From  a  paper  lately  read  before  the 
Unnean  Society  by  Messrs.  Shbppard  and  Wkitear,  it  ap- 
pears, however,  that  they  now  breed  in  the  open  parts  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Mr.  Hardy,of  Norwich,  has  domesticated 
tbb  bird,  whether  with  advantage  to  its  more  productive  powers 
we  are  not  informed. 

THnuh  LiTTLB-BuiTAROy  or  Fitld-Busiwrd,  is   about    the 
sine  of  a  pheasant,  being  in  length  seventeen  inches ;  the  back , 
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Of  Game*  he  the  monarchy  whom  often>  of  yore. 
The  hunter  pursued  over  moimtain  and  moor. 

scapalars  and  ivUigs  are  ferruginoui^  mottled  with  brown,  and 
crossed  with  black  lines ;  great  qnills  black,  white  at  the  base ; 
secondaries  white ;  beneath  white.  Rarely  fonnd  in  thi« 
country;  more  common  on  the  European  continent,  particnlarly 
France,  where  it  is  a  delicacy.  Eggs  said  to  be  green,  and 
four  or  fi^e  in  number. 

llie  (Eniedennu,  Thick-kitbbd- Bustard,  Stone-CttrUWf  or 
yarfoUc'Plifverf  is  arranged  by  Linnaeus  under  the  genus  Chartt- 
driuSj,  or  Plover ;  in  compliance  with  later  ornithologists,  it  is 
placed  under  this  head.  The  general  appearance  of  this  bird  is 
greyish;  two  first  quill  feathers  black,  white  in  the  middle. 
Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Migrates  to  thu  country, 
being  fonnd  here  the  latter  end  of  April;  frequents  open  hilly 
sitnalions,  corn-fields,  heaths,  warreuf.  Lays  two  eggs,  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  blotched  with  dosky,  on  the  bare  ground. 
Feeds  on  insects,  worms,  and  reptiles.  They  leave  this  country 
in  October.    The  male  makes  a  piercing  shrill  cry. 

*  The  following  are  now  the  chief  of  the  birds  in  this  country 
by  law  denominated  Game  :  Partridges,  Pheaaani8,  WoodcockB^ 
Smpe$y  Qmiliy  LandraiU,  Heatk-fowl,  commonly  called  Black' 
game;  Grout,  called  Red-game  and  Moor-game,  But  there  are 
laws  also,  now  become  a  kind  of  dead -letter,  for  the  protection 
of  the  eggs  of  Cranes,  BUtoure^  Herons,  Bustards,  ShoveUtrds, 
MaUardSf  Teats,  or  other  Wildfowl.  There  is  also  a  particular 
law  for  the  protection  of  the  eggs  of  Pheasants,  Partridges,  and 
Swans,  Bustards  are  also  forbidden  to  be  killed  between  the 
first  of  March  ahd  the  first  of  September;  Partridges,  Pheasants, 
and  Heaih'/owl,  are  also  similarly  protected ;  and  destroying 
Wild  Ducks,  Teal,  Widgeons,  or  other  WaJter-fowl,  in  any  fen, 
lake,  broad-water,  or  other  resort  for  wild-fowl,  during  the 
moulting  season,  namely,  between  the  first  of  June  and  the 
first  of  October,  subjects  the  offender  to  a  penalty  of  5s. 
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Degrading  employment  such  toils  of  the  chase ; 
May  wisdom  supply  a  more  glorious  race! 
The  Wrynecks(**)  contorting,  the  Cuckoo  pursued; 
And^  as  long  as  they  chose,  a  few  Turtle-Doves 
coo'd. 

There  were  formerly  great  flocks  of  bustards  in  this  country, 
qpon  the  wastes  and  in  woods,  where  they  were  banted  by 
greyhounds,  and  easily  taken.  They  have  been  latterly  recom* 
mended  to  be  bred  as  don^estic  fowls,  and,  to  those  who  desire 
novelty,  the  bustard  seems  to  be  peculiarly  an  object  for  pro- 
pagation ;  the  flesh  is  delicious ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  good 
feeding  and  domestication  might  stimulate  them  to  lay  more 

(S8)  Order,  Picjb,  (UmO  Wryn si^k. 

The  gemu  Yvvx,  (Linn,)  or  Wryneck,  consists  of  one  spe- 
cies only,  as  follows : 

The  TorquUUif  Wryneck,  Lmig'Umgne,  Emmd-Hunter,  or 
Cuckoo's  Maiden^  is  a  beautiful  bird  about  seven  inches  long; 
it  has  a  smooth*pointed,  a  little  incurved,  weak  bill;  feet 
climbers ;  colour  grey,  varied  with  brown  and  blackish ;  belly 
reddish  white,  with  blackish  spots ;  tail  feathers  vraved,  with 
black  spots,  streaks,  and  bars ;  the  whole  plumage  a  mixture  of 
grey,  black,  and  tawny.  It  arrives  in  this  conntry  sometimes 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  March.  Its  chief  food  is  ants  and 
their  eggs,  which  it  takes  with  the  tongue.  The  name  Wryniedt 
has  been  given  to  it  from  the  awkward  contortions  of  its  bead 
and  neck ;  it  also  erects  the  feathers  of  the  head  in  a  terrific 
manner.  It  makes  a  noise  very  much  like  the  smaller  species  of 
hawks.  It  quits  this  country  about  September,  at  which  time 
it  grows  very  fat,  and  is  then  esteemed  a  delicacy  :  it  has 
sometimes  been  called  an  ortolan,  from  its  resemblance  to  that 
delicate  bird. 

'<Tbe  Welsh,*' says  Mr.  Giibornb,  <<  consider  the  fVrpieek 
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Mergansers   (^)  came  many,  with  fish  in  their 

throaty 
By  ghittony  prompted  their  bodies  to  bloat. 

■t  the  forerunner  or  servant  of  the  cuckoo ;  the  Swedes  regard 
it  in  the  same  light ;  in  the  midland  countries  of  England  the 
common  people  call  it  the  Cuekoo*s  Maiden,"  Is  this  one  of  the 
birds  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  sometimes  seen  accompanying 
the  cnckoo  ?    See. the  note  on  the  cuckoo. 

"  In  sober  brown 
Drest,  but  with  nature's  tenderest  pencil  tonch'd| 
The  wrymek  her  monotonous  complaint 
Continues;  harbinger  of  her  who  doom'd 
Never  the  sympathetic  joy  to  know 
That  warms  the  mother  cowering  o'er  her  young, 
A  stranger  robs,  and  to  that  stranger's  love 
Her  egg  commits  unnatural." 

Oi8BORME*8  fVaUcs  in  a  Fornt. 

(*')  ORDBRi  AlftBRBSy  (Lim.)  MBRGAVSBR,  OoOSANDBBy 

Smbw,  Dub  Divbr,  &c. 

The  gemu  MER0us,(£itNii.)  or  Merganser,  consists  of  sii  or 
more  species,  five  of  which  are  common  to  this  colintry,  the  rest 
to  Europe  and  America.  They  have  a  toothed,  slender,  cylin- 
drical bill,  booked  at  the  point ;  nostrils  small  oval ;  feet  four- 
toed,  three  before  palmate;  hind  toe  famished  with  a  fin. 
Most  of  the  species  are  of  a  middle  size,  between  that  of  a 
goo8€  and  a  duck.  They  swallow  with  voracity  fishes  that  are 
too  large  to  enter  entire  into  the  stomach,  and  hence,  while  one 
end  is  digesting,  the  other  often  remains  in  the  throat.  They 
are  said  to  be  the  most  destructive  of  all  birds  which  plunder 
the  Waters;  their  flesh  is  very  indifferent  food.  The  following 
are  the  chief : 

The  Merganseff  or  Goosander,  is  white,  snbcrested;  head, 
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There  were  Cormoraitts  stretching  tfaeb  necks  as 

they  flew ; 
And  the  White  Nun  of  beauty,  nam'd  vulgarly  Shew. 
The  Dun-Diver,  too,  from  a  far  northern  lake. 
With  the  Goosander  came  of  the  glee  to  partake. 

neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  and  wings  glossy  black ;  tail 
cinereons.  Feeds  on  fish  ;  flesh  rancid.  Found  in  onr  riven 
and  lakes  in  severe  winters,  but  retires  to  more  northern  lati- 
tudes to  breed.  It  is  said  to  be  fonud  in  the  Hebrides  in 
pummer,  and  to  continue  in  the  Orkneys  the  whole  year.  It  is 
found  also  on  the  European  continent,  in  Asia,  Greenland,  and 
some  parts  of  America. 

The  BSinuiuB,  Minutb-Meroansbr,  Minute-Smew,  JVeeael 
Coot,  Red'headed  Smews  or  Ltmgh'Dwer,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
teal ;  colour  brown  ash,  beneath  white.  Not  often  m^t  with 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  then  only  in  severe  winters* 

The  Serratw,-  Rbd-3rba8TBD  Mbrgansbr,  Rei^^rttt^ 
Goomndery  Lesser't'oothed  Dwetf  or  Semla,  has  a  pendent  crest, 
breast  varied  with  reddish;  length  twenty  inches;  seen  occa- 
sionally in  the  sooth  of  England;  more  frequently  in  the 
north;  said  to  ,breed  in  Holland;  found  also  in  Russia  and 
Siberia. 

The  Castor,  Dun-Divbr,  or  l^^kling-Fowl,  is  twenty-five 
inches  long ;  found  in  the  north  of  England ;  md  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  lakes  in  the  mpre  northern  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Albellus,  Smew,  or  White^Nunf  has  the  body  white;  back 
and  temples  black ;  wings  variegated ;  rather  larger  that  a 
teal;  found  occasionally  in  this  country;  but  mostly  inhabits 
the  northern  lakes.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole 
tribe.  i 

The  ImperialiMf  or  Imperial  GoosANnEU,  is  varied  with 
black,  brown,  and  grey;  size  of  a  goose ;  iuhabits  Sardinia. 
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The  grey-broWn  Austrian  Pratikcole  (^)  strutted 

The  shrew'd  Oyster-catcher  (^')  made  one  of  the 
throng ; 

(3«)  Order>  Gralljs,  (LiUh,)  pRATiNCOLfi,  the  Austrian, 

the  Sbnboal,  the  Spotted. 
The  genus  Olarbola,  (I/tfA.)  or  Pratincole,  consbts  of 
seven  species ;  they  have  a  strong,  stoat,  straight  bili,  hooked 
at  the  tip ;  nostrils  at  the  base  of  the  bill  linear,  obliqae ;  gape 
of  the  mooth  large;  feet  fonr-toed;  toes  long,  slender,  connected 
at  the  base  by  a  membrane ;  tail  inrked.  The  fotlowing  are  th^ 
chief:  the  Amstriacaf  or  Austrian  Pratincole,  is  above  grey- 
brown,  coRar  black ;  chin  and  throat  white ;  breast  and  lt>e]iy 
reddish  grey;  abont  nine  inches  long.  Fonr  other  varieties: 
three  inhabit  the  heaths  of  Enrope,  near  the  banks  of  rivers ; 
two  fonnd  on  the  coast  of  Cororaandel.  Feeds  on  worms  and 
aqnatic  insects ;  is  very  noisy  and  clamorous;  The  SenegalenHif 
or  Sbnegal  Pratincole,  is  entirely  brown ;  nine  and  a  half 
inches  long ;  foond  in  Senegal  and  Siberia.  The  Navia,  tit 
Spotted  Pratincole,  is  brown  spotted  with  white ;  size  of 
the  Austriaea  ;  inhabits  Germany. 

(31)  Order,  ORALLiE,  (Linn.)  Oyster-Catcher. 
The  genus  H^matopus,  (Ltitn.)  or  Oyster-Catcher,  con- 
sists of  four  species,  of  which  the  Ostralgeus^  Sea-Pie,  Oyster* 
Catcher,  Pied  Oyster-Catcher,  Pienet^  or  Olive,  is  the 
chief.  It  has  a  compressed  bill,  the  tip  an  equal  wedge; 
nostril  linear ;  tongue  a  third  part  of  the  length  of  the  bill ; 
feet  formed  for  rnnning;  toes  three,  no  back  toe  ;  body  some- 
times totally  black :  frequently  head,  neck,  and  body,  above 
black,  beneath  white;  inhabits  almost  every  shore;  common  on 
the  sea  coasts  of  this  country ;  about  sixteen  inches  long;  feeds 
on  marine  worms  and  insects,  but  chiefly  on  oysters  and  limpets, 
which  it  obtains  from  tlie  shells  with  great  dexterity.    It  makes 
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The  Auk  ('*)  for  stupidity  ever  reQown'd  ; 

And  PuFFiKSy  and  Terhs,  too,  in  numbers  abound. 

no  uesty  but  deposits  its  eggs,  which  are,  generally,  olimccons 
brown,  on  the  bare  ground,  above  high-water  mark.  It  is  easily 
tamed  when  young,  and  has  been  known  to  attend  docks  and 
other  poultry  to  feed  and  shelter* 

(^*)  OnnER,  Anserks,  (Ltan.)  Auk,  &4zor-Bill,  Pupfiw, 

Pemouin,  &c. 

Thegenui  Alca,  (JLtmi.)  Avk,  consists  of  more  than  ten  spe- 
cies; the  following  are  its  characteristics ;  bill  toothless,  short ; 
lower  mandible  gibbons  near  the  base  ;  uostrib  linear;  tongue 
almost  as  long  as  the  bil1$  toes  three,  forward,  webbed,  none 
behind.  Its  colour  is  nearly  unifom^*  above  black,  beneath 
white ;  body  shaped  like  a  duck's.  It  is  chiefly  an  infaabitast 
of  the  arctic  seas;  very  stnpid;  builds  in  rabbit  holes  and 
fissures  of  rocks;  lays  one  egg.    The  following  deserve  notice. 

The  Pica,  or  Black-bijllbd  Auk,  is  the  shape  and  aiie  of  the 
J2iizor-6i(i,  and  found  on  our  coasts  in  the  winter  season. 

The  TordOf  Razor-bili.>  Auk,  Cammom-Aiik,  or  Jlfiirr^ 
weighs  about  twenty-seven  ounces;  is,  in  length,  eighteen 
inches.  Bill  two  inches  long,  from  the  corner  of  the  month, 
much  compressed  sideways,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep  at 
the  largest  part,  much  arched  and  hooked  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  mandible ;  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  bird  are  a  dusky  black, 
beneath  white.  This  bird  is  not  seen  in  this  country  in  the 
winter,  but  repairs  to  oar  rocky  coasts  in  the  spring,  where  it 
lays  one  very  large  egg,  size  of  a  turkey's,  of  a  dirty  white  co- 
lour, blotched  with  brown  and  dusky,  on  the  projecting  shelves 
of  the  highest  rocks,  where  the  birds  may  be  seen  by  hundreds 
in  a  row,  and  where  they  may  be  taken  up  and  replaced ;  such 
appears  to  be  their  great  stupidity.  Feeds  on  small  fish,  par- 
ticularly sprats.  The  eggs  of  this  bird,  and  of  the  foolish 
guillemot,  are  an  article  of  trade  in  several  of  the  Scottish 
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The  Wild-Geese,  in  triangle-troops,  from  the  fen> 
With  wing  slow  and  steady,  flew  over  the  glen. 

isles  ;  they  are  used  for  refitting  sngar.  They  are  also  eaten  by 
the  natives ;  they  are  obtained  by  suspending  a  person  to  a  rope 
from  the  tops  of  the  cliffi. 

The  Arctiea,  Puffin,  CauUemel,  ijinda  Bauger^  Mullel^  Be<« 
ilt-no9e,  Poptf  Marroty  or  Sea-Parroty  of  which  there  are  two  va- 
rieties, is,  in  length,  abont  twelve  inches;  it  inhabits  the  northern 
seas  of  Enrope,  Asia,  and  America,  in  vast  flocks ;  body  black, 
cbeeks,  breasts,  and  belly,  white;  bill  red;  legs  red.  Feeds 
on  fish  and  sea-weed ;  flesh,  except  when  very  yonog,  rank. 
Appears  on  onr  rocky  coasts  in  April;  egg  one,  which  it  lays 
in  the  crevice  of  a  rock  or  in  rabbit  bnrrows;  also  borrows  oc- 
casionally like  rabbits,  in  order  to  lay  its  egg.  The  young  are 
sometimes  caught  with  ferrets;  they  are  preserved  pickled. 
They  are  found  on  Dover  cliffs,  where  it  is,  indiscriminately 
with  the  Bazor-bili,  called  fViUoek;  off  the  coast  of  Anglesea, 
&c.  They  leave  onr  coasts  together  with  the  Raaor-bill  and 
Guillemot  in  September. 

The  winter  haunts  of  these  birds  have  been  heretofore  merely 
coi^ectnred.  The  late  voyagers  to  the  arctic  regions,  however, 
inform  us  that  they  are  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  open 
waters  of  the  polar  seas ;  that  they  there  feed  on  Insects ;  and 
where  also  they  furnished  the  navigators  with  an  agreeable 
repast. 

The  /mpenats.  Orb  at- Auk,  or  Penguiny  inhabits  Europe  and 
America;  is  three  feet  long;  timid ;  cannot  fly,  but  dives  admi- 
rably ;  feeds  on  fishes ;  head,  neck,  back^  and  wings,  glossy 
black;  wings  short,  as  though  mere  rudiments;  legs  black. 
Foond  only  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  said 
to  breed  on  St.  Kilda.  Egg  one,  white;  si%  inches  long; 
sometunes  irregularly  marked  or  blotched  with  ferruginous,  and 
black  at  the  larger  end. 

The  JIU,  Littlb-Adk,  or  Gnenkmd-Dovey  is  rather  larger 
tbaae  blackbird ;  its  plomage  is  generally  black  above,  beneath 
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The  Petrels,  ('^)  those  storm-birds  which  sailors 

affright, 
Their  oil  spouted  out  with  apparent  delight. 

wliite.  Seen  occasionally  in  this  conntry;  bot  commoD  in 
Greenland,  vrhere  it  breeds ;  eggs  two,  bluish  white,  sice  of  a 
pigeon's. 

(33)ORDER,AN8BRBs,(Liiui.) Petrel theGiANT,  the  Stormt, 
the  Broau-billei>,  the  Fulmar,  the  Shearwater,  &c. 

The  genus  Procbllaria,  (IAiul)  or  Petrbl,  consists  of 
about  thirty  species ;  three,  the  Pdagica,  or  Stormt-Petrel, 
the  P^ffimUy  or.SHBARWATBR,  and  the  6/acia/ts,  or  Fulmar, 
arc  found  in  this  country.  The  cbaracteiisticA  of  the  tr|be  are, 
a  strait  bill  bent  at  the  end ;  nostrils  in  one  tube ;  legs  naked  a 
Uttle  above  the  Itnee.  Toes  three,  forward,  webbed ;  a  spnr 
behind  instead  of  a  back  toe.  They  live  chiefly  al  sea,  and 
l^ave  the  faculty  of  spouting  from  their  bills,  to  a  considerable 
distance,  a  large  quantity  of  pure  oil.  They  feed  on  the  fat  of 
dead  whales  and  other  fishes. 

The  jUtigawteaf  Giant-Pbtrbl,  or  Mother  Gary's  Goose,  is  the 
largest  of  the  Petrel  genus,  being  in  length  forty  inches,  and  ex* 
pands  seven  feet ;  body  above  pale  brown,  mottled  with  dusky 
white,  beneath  white.  Found  at  the  Isle  of  Desolation,  and  other 
places  in  high  sonthern  latitudes  *,  most  active  in  storms  or  at  the 
approach  of  them.  It  visits  also,  occasionally,  the  northern 
hemisphere.    Feeds  on  flesh  and  fish.    Flesh  said  to  be  good. 

The  PeUtgicaj  Sturmv-Petrrl,  Storm-finch^  LUtk  Petrel, 
Witch,  or  Mother'Cary'S'Chicken ;  in  some  provinces  caUed,  I 
believe,  Sea-swalUtw^  and,  in  its  general  appearance,  siie,  and 
Qight,  ii  not  unlike  a  swallow.  It  is  above  black,  beneath 
^ooty  brown,  or  dusky  ;  rump  white :  another  variety  having  the 
wing  coverts  spotted  with  green ;  inhabits  most  seas  ;  they  are 
excellent  divers,  and  are  said  to  breed  in  some  of  our  northern 
islands..  They  are  seen  in  vast  numbers  all  over  the  atlaalic 
ocean,  and  wiU  foUow  a  ship  for  many  days  i  except  at  bveadiog 
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The  Sparrow-Hawk»  also,  seem'd  pleas'd  to  be  there; 
His  garden  to-day  did  not  ask  for  his  care. 

time,  seldom  seen  near  the  shore ;  braves  the  utmost  fury  of  the 
storm)  skimming  along  with  great  velocity  among  the  waves  ; 
if  seen  hovering  round  the  sterns  of  vessels,  a  presage  of  fopl 
weather.     Seen  occasionally  on  the  various  coasts  of   this 
country,  and  sometimes  far  inland.    One  was  lately  taken  at 
Yarmouth,  Norfolk ;  when  killed,  oil  issued  from  the  nostrils. 
'*  Here  ran  the  Mtormy-petrela  on  the  waves 
As  though  tliey  were  the  shadows  of  themselves. — 
They  ploughed  not,  sow'd  not,  gather*d  not  in  barns, 
Yet  harvests  inexhaustible  they  reap'd 
^  In  the  prolific  furrows  of  the  main ; 

Or  from  its  sunless  caverns  brought  to  light 
Treasures  for  which  contending  kings  might  war: 
From  the  rough  shell  they  pick'd  the  luscious  food, 
.  And  left  a  prince's  ransom  in  the  pearl,** 

Montoomery's  Pelican  hland. 
The  PiffiKMy  Shearwater,  Shearwater- Petrel,  Manka-Pi^, 
or  Lyre^  is  black  above,  beneath  white ;  length  fifteen  inches : 
another  variety,  above  cinereous,  beneath  white;  inhabits 
southern  and  antarctic  seas  ;  found  also  in  the  Hebrides, 
Orkney  Isles,  and  the  Calf  of  Man,  where  they  breed  ;.egg  one, 
white,  laid  in  a  rabbit  burrow  or  other  hole.  The  young  are 
taken  in  August,  salted  and  barrelled,  and,  when  boiled,  eaten 
with  potatoes.  The  young  of  these,  and  some  other  of  the  spe- 
cies, are  fed  by  the  oij  discharged  from  their  stomachs.  Mi- 
grates from  the  Scottish  isles  in  autumn. 

Tlie  Vittata,  or  Baoa]>-billed  Petrel,  is  bluish  ash>  be- 
neath white;  inhabits  the  antarctic  seas;  twelve  inches  long; 
flies  in  numerous  flocks.  The  Urinatrix  is  blackish-brown ;  be- 
neath white ;  dives  dexterously ;  inhabits  round  New  Zealand 
in  nnmerous  flocks  ;  eight  and  a  half  inches  long. 
The  Glaeialiif  Fulmar-Petrel,  or  Fulviar,  is  whitish,  back 
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There  were  Moor-Heks  ('♦)  and  Dxdappers^  many 

a  Coot, 
The  Willow-wren  touched,  with  much  taste,  too,  his 

lute. 

hoary;  another  variety  with  blackish  wiogs;  size  of  a  gnll. 
Rarely  seen  on  oor  sonthem  coasts,  but  frequent  in  some  of  the 
Jslands  of  the  north  of  Scotland;  breeds  at  St.  Rilda,  and  sap« 
plies  the  inhabitants  with  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  used 
for  culinary  as  well  as  medical  purposes;  egg  one,  large,  white* 
'  Feeds  on  the  most  oily  tfshes.  It  is  also  found  in  New  Zealand, 
and  affords  food,  feathers  for  beds,  oil  for  lamps,  and  a  medicine 
in  almost  every  disease  incident  to  the  New  Zealanders;  it  is 
found  also  in  varions  other  parts  of  the  world. 

(34)  Or0br,  Gralui,  (LtMi.)  CooT  the  Common,  the 
Greater,  the  Moor;  Gallinulb,  the  Purple,  the 
Crowing,  &c. 

The  ^enu8  Fuuca,  (IMm,)  or  Coot,  consists  of  forty  or  more 
species,  including  several  of  the  birds  termed  Gallinulbs. 
Among  which  the  ChloropuSy  or  Moor-Hen,  will  be  found. 
This  tribe  of  birds  frequent  waters ;  feed  on  worms,  insects, 
and  small  fishes ;  the  body  is  compressed,  bill  thick,  and  bent  in 
towards  the  top,  the  upper  mandible 'reaching  far  up  the  fore- 
bead  ;  wings  and  tail  short.  The  Gallinulbs  have  the  feet 
cleft,  the  wings  short  and  concave.  The  Coota  have  the  toes 
surrounded  by  a  scolloped  membrane ;  the  mandibles  equal ; 
nostrils  oval,  narrow,  and  short.  The  GaUinulea,  therefore,  are 
to  be  distinguished  by  el^  feet;  the  Coois  by  pinnate  feet.  Dr. 
Latham  has  separated  these  into  distinct  genera ; — see  the 
Introduction.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  ChloropuSf  Comhon-Gallinule,  Maor-Heny  Ommon 
Water  Hen,  More-Hen,  Marsh-Hen,  Cuddy,  or  Moor-Cooty  has  a 
blackish  body,'or  sooty  mixed  with  olive,  beneath  ash-colonr ; 
bill  reddish  towards  the  base ;  sides  red.    Inhabits  Europe  and 
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Sonre  dark,  sooty  Gallihules,  known  by  cleft  feet, 
Were  there,  too,  the  Aquiline  Monarch  to  greet. 

America,  and  also  this  country.  Fourteen  inches  long.  Flies 
vritfa  difficulty,  but  runs  and  swims  well;  builds  bear  the  water 
side,  on  low  trees  or  shrubs ;  strikes  with  its  bill  like  a  hen ; 
eggs  dirty  whitish,  spotted  with  rust-colour,  from  six  to  ten  in 
namber,  which  it  lays  twice  or  thrice  a  yesirl  Time  of  incuba- 
tion three  weeks;  the  young  take  to  the  water  immediately  on 
being  hatched.  Abounds  m  the  frnny  districts  of  England ; 
6esh  delicious. 

Of  the  i4(ra,  Coot,  Common-Coot,  or  Batd-Coot,  there  are 
five  varieties ;  one  with  a  blackish  body ;  another  black  with 
white  wings;  another  entirely  black ;  another  brown,  bnt  the 
chin,  belly,  and  primary  quill  feathers  white;  head  spotted 
with  white,  the  upper  mandible  red ;  another  white,  with  a  few 
spots  on  the  head  and  wings.  Tliis  species  iuhabits  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America ;  length  fifteen  inches,  and  is  frequent  in 
this  country  in  many  of  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  large  ponds, 
forming  a  floating  neft  among  the  flags.  Eggs  six,  or  more, 
dirty  white,  sprinkled  with  minute  rusty  ^ots.  The  yoiuig, 
when  hatched,  very  deformed;  runs,  along  the  water;  swims 
and  dives  dexteronsly ;  feec^  on  insects,  fishes,  and  seeds;  in 
winter  often  repairs  to  the  sea.  They  are  occasionally  sold  in 
our  markets;  flavour  ratlier  fisby«  It  breeds  in  Norfolk  in 
considerable  numbers,  where  large  gulls  attack  and  devour 
them.  The  Coot  hi  soon  reconciled  to  confinement,  and  be- 
comes domestic. 

This  bird,  if  deprived  of  water  in  which  to  pass  the  night, 
will  roost,  as  other  land  birds,  upon  any  elevated  situation :  it 
will  ascend  a  tree  with  tlie  activity  of  the  wren.  Ldtm.  Tratuact* 
vol.  ziv.  pf  ge  558. 

'*The  Coot  her  jet- wing  loved  to  lave, 
Rock'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  sleepless  wave.^ 

Rogers's  Pleasures  i^jf  Memory. 

L 
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Lo]fa>TAiLXD.CAFO]F9(^')  ctnue  alto^  whose  tiiigii' 
lar  nest. 
With  its  skill  and  its  comfort  hath  many  impressed. 

The  Aierrima,  or  ORBATsa-CooT,  wLtli  a  blackiih  body,  io^ 
liabitSy  like  the  last,  our  own  coontryy  and  otbeiL  parti  of  En- 
rope,  but  is  by  no  means  so  common  a  bird.  It  differs  from  the 
preceding  cbie6y  in  ske  and  the  deepness  of  its  black  colour. 

The  PurpureUf  or  Crowino-Gaixinulb,  is  purple  -,  inhabits 
the  marshes  of  New  Spain,  and  crows  like  a  cock. 

The  PorpkyriOf  Pfrplb-Oallimusb,  or  SuUima,  inhabits 
most  of  the  temperate  and  warm  places  of  the  globe;  seventeen 
inches  long  ;  b^ad  ftod  neck  glossy  violet  and  violet  blue ;  body, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  dull  glossy  green ;  eggs  t^ee  or  four; 
time  of  incubation  from  three  to  four  weeks ;  associating  with 
other  fowls,  and,  like  them,  scratching  the  ground.  It  is  docile, 
and  easily  tamed,  and  is  altogether  a  curious  bird ;  it  stands  on 
one  leg, and  lifts  its  Ibod  to  its  mouth  with  the  other;  feeds  on 
flsbes,  roots,  fruits^  and  jeeds.  ^ 

(^^)  Order,  Passerbs,  (£<tiiir.)  Tifid>irSE,  th^  Lo^itg^ailb]), 
the  Orb  AT,  the  I^lve,  or  Tomtit,  tlife'MARl^i^theBBARDBO, 
the  Amorous,  the  Crested,  ^c.        '   ^-        '"  ' 

The^esMS  Parus,  {Liim,)  or  TifMousE,;  comprehends  nearly 
fiwty  species, . of  which  the  Caudaina,  or  Long*tailbb  Capoh, 
is  one*  Tliey  have  a  straight,  strong,  sharp-pointed^  bill ;  nostrils 
round,  covered  with  reflected  bristles,  tongue  truncated  i  toes 
divided  to  their  origin,  back  toe  long  and  strong.  It  is  a  very 
fertile  tribe,  laying  sometimes  from  ten  to  twenty  eggs  ;  feeds 
on  seed,  fruit,  insects,  and  a  few  on  flesh.  They  are  restless, 
bold,  and  cruel  to  birds  less  than  themselves,  and  will  attack 
such  as  are  three  times  their  own  size.  The  following  are  the 
chief : 

The  (kmdalfu,  Lokg*tailed  Titmouse,  Lang-iaikd  Oflpeu, 
Uneh'muekf  BottU-Tom,  Bum-bamlf  Barrd-TUt  Lmig^aU  Mmg^ 
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Erefk  ike  elegant  Orsole,*  in  vestuie  of  gold, 
(Gro  thou  who  art  sceptic  such  birds'  nests  behold !) 
Came  to^raee,  biy  his  preaence,  the  redolent  spring, 
And  to  proffer  respect  to  the  Aquiline  King. 

Lot^-UiU  FUf  Mw»'r%ffifi^  ot  Puddingi-Pokfi^  is  the  imallest  of 
tlie  tribe ;  the  tail  l^ger  tbao  the  body ;  crewn  «hite;  greater 
wing  eoverfB  blaek^  kfiser  browii,*  edged  with  rosy ;  length 
ratiier  flH»ffe  than  6ve  iaehes»  Fpr  a  deaeriplaon  of  its  nest  see 
theNflM  to  tbelBtro<lactionk'  The  neat  {s^liowe?er,occattonaUy 
▼aried  la  aiae.  fornix  and  tlie  position  of  its  entraaee.  In  a 
drawing  of  one,  a  fiie-snnile  of  it,  lately  obtained  for  me  by  a 
friend  from  the  «e$gbh)9arhood  of  DoTori  it  is  miiph  neater  ex« 
temally  than  tiiis  neyt asaaiiy apl^ears :  it  lookulil^e a  trnneated 
cylinder,  |he  top  beinir  arched  tovofi  on  one  side  ^  which  is  the 
iiole.  Eggs  fmall^  seyenteeqror  mec e,  white  spotted  with  rasty ; 
sometiaies  a  pare  white  wittiont  anyspots^  Feeds  on  insects 
and  their  larvae*    Inhabits- Gnrppe  and  tbisconntry. 

The  Mtiior,  Orbat-Titmouse,  Ox-eye^  Great'black-heoM 
nmiiif  0b»k^,  has  the  head  Vi^pk,  sheeks  white ;  back  and 
wings  pHyc  green ;minp  blue  grey;  belly  greenish  yellow; 
length  five  inches  and  three  qnarters ;  frequents  gardens,  bnt 
builds  in  woods ;  eggs  ten,  AT  more,  colour  of  those  of  the  pre- 
cedingi  Said  to  be  iiyarious  to  gardens  and  orchards  by  pick* 
mg  a^ftbe  teader  bads  from  trees ;  but  this  may  be  questioned* 
Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  this  country.  Another 
Tariety  witli  the  bill  forked,  and  crossed  as  in  the  loxia  car* 
etrosiro,  thence  named  the  Croas'bHl  Titmfm$e»  Builds  in  the 
hole  of  a  wall  or  a  tree. 

TheC^ndeas,  Tomtit,  Bku^TUmou$ey  IVtm,  or  if tcJkmaU;  has 
tha  back  yellowish-green,  tail  bine;  body,  beneath,  white- 
yellow  ;  fonr  and  a  half  inches  long ;  frequents  gardens  like  the 

*  For  an  acconut  of  the  GoUtf»-Orio2^,.see  Part  II.;  for  the 
Orioles'  aesis,  see  page  t3* 

l2 
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Many  Titmice  were  there  too — the  Bearded— the 

Great  ; 
One  whose  fekdulike  nest  is  commodious  and  neat. 

last ;  said  to  be  a  very  miscbievons  bird ;  breeds  in  holes  of 
walls,  and  lays  six  or  more  eggs,  similar  in  odours  to  the  pre- 
ceding. Inhabits  every  part  of  Europe,  and  well  known  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  annual  snn-flower  seed, 
destroying  it  almost  always,  if  not  prevented  long  before  it  is 
ripe.  In  food  this  bird  appears,  however,  to  be  omniyorons, 
eating  even  flesh.  Except  in  its  attacks  on  the  sun-flower  seed, 
(^HelioHihtu  aimnKS,)  J.  am  not  aware  of  any  of  its  mischievons 
depredations ;  although  in  some  places  the  chorchwardens  still 
pay,  I  believe,  for  tomtits'  heads  as  well  as  those  of  sparrows. 

The  PtUuitris,  Marsh-Tithousb,  Biaeh-eapy  or  Little  6ladk. 
headed  TonUitt  has  the  head  black ;  back  cinereous ;  temples 
white.  Three  other  varieties ;  all  found  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept one,  a  native  of  Louisiana.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the 
tomtit.  '^ 

The  Pendulimut  or  Pbnduunb-Titmouse,  fireqnents  moist 
and  marshy  places,  and  builds  a  nest  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
purse,  with  an  opening  on  one  side,  and  attached  to  the  end  of 
some  branch  of  a  tree  hanging  over  water ;  eggs  white ;  four 
and  a  half  inches  long ;  inhabits  Europe,  as  far  as  Siberia. 

The  Biamaeusj  Bbardbd>Titmou8B,  or  Lea$t'Buicher'Birdf 
isa  very  elegant  species ;  six  and  a  quarter  inches  long ;  the  head 
is  bearded;  body  rufous;  tail  longer  than  the  body;  suspends 
its  nest  between  three  reeds ;  inhabits  Europe  in  marshy  places, 
and  found  in  our  own  country. 

The  Afnatorius,  or  AniORoU8*TiT!icou8E,is  blackish  blue,  Gve 
and  half  inches  long;  remarkable  for  the  great  affection  which 
each  sex  shows  for  each  other ;  inhabits  Northern  Asia* 

Beside  these,  tlie  following  inhabitants  of  this  country  may 
also  be  mentioned  :  the  CristatuSf  or  Crbsteo -Titmouse  ; 
and  the  Ater,  or  Colbmouse. 
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The  Partridges  ('*),  also,  well  pleas'd  came  to 
court, 
Secure,  as  tbey  hoped,  both  from  Sportsmen  and 
Sport. 

(3C)  Order,  Oallinje,  (litnn.)  Partridge, Grouie,  Quail, 

Ptarmigan,  Tinamou,  &e, 

Th(D  gemta  Tetrad,  (Linn,)  under  which  the  Partridge, 
Grpdse,  &c.  are  arranged,  couists  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  species,  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  world ; 
several  of  them  are  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The  i^neral 
character  of  the  tribe  is  having,  near  the  eye,  a  spot  whrch  is 
either  salted  or  papillous,  or,  rarely,  covered  with  feathers.  It 
haa  also  been  thus  subdivided : — Orovbb  having  the  spot  over 
the  eye  naked;  legs  downy;  feet  in  some  four,  in  some  three, 
toed. — Partridge  and  Quail,  orbits  granulated,  legs  naked ; 
the  Pwriruigea  in  the  male  armed  witli  a  spur  at  the  legs ;  the 
QmdU  destitute  of  a  spur.— The  Tinamou,  orbits  witli  a  few 
feathers,  legs  naked,  four  toed,  unarmed.  0r.  Latham  has 
described jl^Um  species  of  the  Tinamou  (TtRomiis),  ninety'€m 
of  the  Partridge  (^Perdix\  and  twaUy-teven  of  the  Grouse 
(Tetrao).  The  following  iire  the  chief  species  of  this  numerous 
tribe. 

The  PerdiXf  Partridge,  or  Commim'Partridge,  lias,  under 
the  eyes  a  naked,  scarlet  spot ;  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
cinereous  brown  and  black  mixed ;  breast  brown,  tail  ferrugi- 
Bona,  legs  white.  Several  varieties, — greyiHh  white— entirely 
white — collar  vifhite — body  brown— chin  and  upper  part  of  the 
throat  tawny.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Asia,  and  well  known  in 
this  country..  Length  thirteen  inches;  frequents  epm. fields 
and  pastures ;  feeds  on  com,  seeds,  and  insects;  lays  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  or  more*  yellowish,  or  greenish  grey,  eggs, 
rather  smaller  than  a  pigeon's;  nest  on  the  ground,  in  the  diy 

*  I  once  saw  a  Partridge's  nest  with  twenty-one  eggs  in  it. 
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In  VAEiBtT  tnaay, — of  whi^e  and  of  bed  ;— 

By  Eld  often  quoted,  by  Fame  often  said, 

That  the  young  run  away  with  the  shells  On  their  head. 

margins  of  coro-iielclsy  and  other  qniet  and  grassy  places,  and  little 
care  evinced  in  its  construction.  Time  of  incnbation  three 
weeks.    Flesh  generally  esteemed. 

The  rumung  away  Mh  the  shell  upon  ihe  iuadf  as  mentioned  in 
tlie.tdiit,  is  Sometimes,  I  believe,  in  regard  to  the  hatching  of 
Partridges,  and  others  of  the  Riu»r  tt\he\  ft  literal  facti-bence, 
when  a  person  nndertftkes  any  thing  h^fdte  behtg  properly  pm» 
pared  fbr  or  in^fmct^d  cdncemibg  it^  hits  arisen  the  common 
expression,  HaruM  mtay  vfUh  tki  shell  vpint  1^  hnul* 

The  R^u»,  'KdD^PARTRiMB,  GresU^PMTtHdgtf  HH-itgg9d 
Panriridgey  GUtemsiy-Parfrif/ge,  FriUch-PkHrtdge,  or  BmrbtTf- 
Pwrtriigef  is  rather  larger  than  the  common  Partridge,  bUI  end 
Jegs  blood  red  $  chin  While,  snrrddnded  by  a  1>ieck  band  spot- 
ted  with  white.  Inhabits  Soiltttern  Bttrope  aed  the  "Oreek 
Islands.  Several  vbrietiei  { one  foend  sometimes  oa  the  ceest 
of  Norfolk  and  Bnffolk.  Perches  occasionally  oa- trees,  and 
breeds  in  confinement,  which  the  common  Partridge  is  never 
known  to  do. 

The  Lag6pu9y  Ptarmigan,  fVhUe^Oame,  or  H^iktle-Parfrtd'^ey 
is  cinereous,  qnill  feathers  white,  tail  feathers  black  tipt  with 
white,  middle  ones  white  >  toes  dd^trny ;  l^iigth  fourteen  or 
fifteen  inches.  Inhabits  tlie  alpine  ptfrti  of  Ea^rcfipe  add  »Siterla, 
and  common  in  the  Highlands  of  Scdtltod.  £g^  pale  rafbnsy 
with  red  brown  spol^.  It  is  said  to  be  a  stnpid  bird, and  bor- 
rows nnder  the  snow.  A  variety  of  this  species  wailfbond  by 
Captain  Parry  in  the  higli  laiitodes  of  N'orth  America. 

ThePBRCBiN^-PAaTRiDea  iababit^  tadia^,  it<is'tadted  for 
perching  on  trees ;  plumligo  above  pale  breWttj  beneath  pale 
brownish  grey. 

The  UrogalluSy  WooD-OROU9fi,C<«J(^o/.fftMPMi/,  GrMf-Greaie, 
Co€k-qf'the'Mou^ainf  Coper.Coize,  Auer^Cmbte^  Harsi'tf-ihe' 
fVoodty  or  Caper  Ca%,  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  Turkey,  beuig  two 
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Tbere  came  Ptarmigavs,  too,  from  the  regions  of 

snow;— 
The  CocK-op-THE-WooD  was  e'er  ready  to  crow  ;— 

feet  eight  or  niae  inches  long ;  the  m^  which  t»  considerably 
larger  than  the/emtUe^  sometimes  Mreigbs  .fifteen  pounds,  more 
frequently  seven  or  eight.     The  two  sexes  differ  greatly  in 
colour  as  well  as  in  sise*    The  head,  neck,  and  back  of  the 
nude  u  elegantly  marked  with  slender  lines  of  grey  and  black 
mntiing  transversely ;  the  npper  part  of  the  breast  is  a  shining 
green,  the  rest  of  the  breast  and  belly  black,  mixed  with  some 
white  feathers ;  tail  black,  with  a  few  white  spots.    The/cmciZc 
ia  red  on  the  throat ;  head,  neck,  and  back,  marked  with  bars 
of  led  and  black;  belly  oraage ;  tail  femiginoiis,  barred  with 
black ;  length  tweofty-six  inches.    Eggs  froaa  eight  to  sixteen^ 
white  ^potted  with  yellow,  larger  than  tkoseof  the  domeatie 
iien.    Inhabits  the  roooiitainoiis  and  woody  parts  of  Europe 
and  Northern  Aaia,  rarely  found  ialfais  eoantry.    Thieaa  birds^ 
fl  is  said,iMver  pair,  Vvt  the  cock  calls  the  females  together  by 
a  peculiar  cry  which  he  makes  perched  upon  a  tree: 
^*  And  from  the  pioe*s  high  top  brought  dowa 
The  Giant  Grou$ef  while  boastful  be  display'd 
His  breast  of  varying  greent  and  crow'd  and  clapp*d 
His  glossy  wings." 

Gi8fiORNB*s  fValka  in  a  Fomt^-^firing. 
This  bird  differs  from  most  of  the  other  speciea  of  the  genus  in  i 
his  predilection  fbr  woods,  and  in  perchhrg  on  trees.'   Foeds 
on  the  tops  of  the  pine  and  birch,  and  also^a  juniper  liernes. 
Flesh,  of  course,  good^  '         «  .    > 

The  Tetftty  BftAek-GnoiTSB,  fikk^A-GeuM^  BULok-^eM^^  ISetM^ 
€9tk^  Beatk-PowlfW  HMth-Pinai,  ts  violet  black,  tail  forked  $ 
several  varied;  weighs  sometlibesieor  poailds<;  leagiii  twenty* 
three  inches.  Fantiie  l«*ss  than  the  male'*,  her  -geacsal  oehMir 
ferragtuons,  barred  and  moYtMd  v^lth  tlaek>  heaeatfripalen 
l^gs  six  or  seved,  dirty  wtiib,  bibfehed'with'  itist'eo4eai^  stoe 
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Theyoiceof  theHEATH-CocK  was  heard  loud  and  shrill; 
Many  groups  of  Red-Grouse,  too,  rose  over  the  hilU 

of  those  of  a  pheasant.    Inhabits  the  moontainons  and  woody 
districts  of  Engtand  and  Europe  at  large. 

According  to  Pennant  this  bird  is  remarkable  for  his 
exaltation  during  the  spring,  when  he  calls  the  hen  to  his  haoBts 
with  a  lond  and  shrill  voicoi  and  is  so  inattentive  to  his  safety  as 
to  be  easily  shot. 

*'High  on  exalting  wing  the  Heath-Cock  rose. 
And  blew  his  shrill  blast  o*er  perennial  snows." 

Rogers's  PUtuuret  of  Memory, 

The  ScotkWy  Rbb-Orodse,  Hm^Gomc,  ilfoor-CSodb^  et  Gsr- 
C$ekf  is  sixteen  iaehcs  long,  tnuisvcrsely  streaked  wilii;rafoas 
and  blackish;  six  outer  tail  feathers  on  each  side  Macfcisb. 
Coionrs  of  the  ftmmU  not  so  dark  as  the  Male.  Eggi 
from  eight  to  fourteen,  like  those  of  the  Black-Grouse,  bat 
smaller.  Inhabits  eztensSve  uncultivated  wastes  covered  with 
heath  in  Wales,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Higyaads  of  Scotland. 
Vound  in  Bocks  of  thirty  or  forty  in  the  winter  season. 

*<  SoundiB  strange  and  fearful  there  to  hear, 
'Mongst  desert  hilb  where,  leagues  around. 
Dwelt  but  the  GoT'Coek  and  the  deer." 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Bridal  qfTriermain,  Canio  iii. 

The  CmfHo^  Pinnated-Grouse,  HesfA-flM,  Frarie-Hfa, 
JIfoinfeiii-CedIc,  or  BarreH'tien,  The  last  name  given  to  it  in 
consequence  of  its  being  foond  on  the  wild  tracts  of  America 
called  bmrreM,  This  bird  is  the  siae  of  a  pheasant;  length 
nmeteen  inches;  weighs  three  pounds  and  a  half;  pinmage 
reddish  brown,  transversely  barred  with  black  and  white 
waved  lines ;  feathers  of  the  head  elongated  into  a  crest ;  on 
each  side  of  the  neck  a  tnft  of  feathers ;  under  the  neck  tufts,  Ui 
the  mok,  are  two  wrinkled  bladders,  which  the  bird  can  in- 
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While  the   Tame-Ducks^  and  D&akbs  with  their 

collars  of  green^ 
Recnrrate  their  tailsj  on  the  waters  were  seen. 

flate ;  when  distended  thej  resemble  a  middle  siied  orange ; 
toes  naked,  pectimited,  pale  brown.  Found  in  Carolina,  New 
Jersey,  and  other  parts  of  North  America,  and  particularly  on 
tte  busby  plains  of  Long  Island.  Feeds  on  hackle  berries,  the 
acorns  of  tbe  dwarf  oak  and  other  fruits,  and  insects.  Eggs 
numerous ;  nest  on  the  ground  $  flesh  good.  In  September  seen 
in  flocks  of  two  hundred  or  more.  In  the  year  1791  an  act  was 
passed  in  the  United  States  for  the  preservation  of  this  bird,  in 
which  a  fine  of  two  dollars  was  imposed  on  any  one  killing  it 
between  the  Ist  of  April  and  5t]i  of  October.  It  is  become, 
notwithstanding  this  act,  in  America  (and  it  has  been  rarely, 
I  befieve,  heard  of  elsewhere)  a  scarce  and  dear  bird. 

The  CchtmiXf  or  Quail,  has  the  body  spotted  with  grey ; 
eye-brows  white;  tail  feathers  with  a  ferruginous  edge  and 
crescent ;  seven  and  a  half  inches  long :  another  variety  much 
larger.  Inhabits  the  whole  of  the  old  world,  but  not,  it  is  said, 
America.  It  is  a  bold  bird,  and  used  in  China  for  fighting,  as 
in  this  country  are  game  cocks ;  and  at  Athens,  formerly,  quail 
flirting  was  as  common  as  cock  fighting  is  at  the  present  time ; 
It  was  also  at  Rome  a  common  diversion ;  it  is  said,  indeed,  that 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  a  prefect  of  Egypt  was  punished  with 
death  for  having  served  up  at  an  entertamment  one  of  these 
birds  which  had  acquired  celebrity  from  its  victories!  It  is  a 
migratory  bird,  appearing  in  England  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  leaving  it  in  October ;  a  few,  however,  are  said  to  remain 
throughout  the  winter;  feeds  on  green  wheat  and  in  stubbles  i 
calls  nearly  all  night;  the  males  are  taken  by  imitating  them. 
Eggs  eight  or  ten  whitish,  laid  like  the  partridge  on  tbe  ground ; 
they  are  occasionally  blotched  with  dusky ;  they  are  said  to  lay 
.  many  more  eggs  than  ten  in  Italy.  Quails  are  seen  in  vast 
flocks  in  farious  places  contiguous  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea 

l3 
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The  bright  Oitrinkl*  csied  **  WiUy  wink^'  aloud; 
The  TuRKSTOKE  and  Knot  made  a  part  of  the  crowd ; 
Sea-Swallows,  Sba-Orows,    and    some    Shear- 
waters came ; 
And  many  more  sea-birds'  not  known  unto  fame. 

diiHng  their  migration.    Thousands  liare  been  taken  in  a  day 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  Virginiami8t  or  Virginian-Quail,  is  rather  less  than  the 
eommon  partridge;  it  inhabits  the  woods  of  America^  and 
perclies  on  trees* 

^heKakelik  has  the  bill,  eye-brows,  and  legs,  scarlet;  size 
of  a  pigeon;  is  named  from  its  note  Kakelik;  inhabits  China. 

The  Mi^oTf  Orbat-Tinamou,  or  Great'Partiidg€f  has  a  yel- 
low body, legs  yellowish  brown;  bilt'black,  back  and  tail  with 
black  spots ;  eighteen  inches  long ;  roosts  on  the  lowest  branches 
of  trees;  feeds  on  worms,  insects,  and  fruits;  builds  twice  a- 
year,  and  lays  from  tweWe  to  fifteen  eggs ;  inhabits  the  woods  of 
Sontli  America.  Note  a  dull  kind  of  whistle,  which  may  be 
heard  a  great  way  off*;  the  natives  imitate  it  to  decoy  them. 

The  above  birds  are  all  "mor^  or  less  excellent  food,  and 
known  by  the  general  term  Game.  Many  of  the  tribe  are  ex- 
tremely pugnacious,  particularly  the  gronse,  partridges,  and 
cj^oails ;  this  arises  most  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  males 
are  generally  more  numerous  tlian  the  females.  Some  of  this 
genus  of  birds  in  cold  climates  vary  in  pluinage  exceedingly  du- 
ring the  summer  and  winter  months. 

*  EnAeriza  Citrinetla,  or  TsLLOW^'HAMWEft,  (see  Nete  »), 
one  of  the  few  birds  to  which  in  this  work  a  new  name  is  given, 
and  this  H  here  done  from  tlie  intractabl«  nature  of  the  oM  «ne. 
Some  of  our  naturalists  |;nve  described  the  seng  of  the  yellow- 
hammer  as  being  comfioMd  of  only  six  or  seven  notes,  but  It  is 
very  often  many  mote  than  six.  They  are  uttered  with  consi- 
derable rapidity,  the  penult  bdng  dwelt  upon  with  Uracb  em- 
phasis, •'  JVUlyvAUy,  wiUy  wUhf,  wUly  willy,  winkky." 
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There  were  Gavitxts,*  too/— Kilda's  prime,  staple 

support; 
And  some  Shags*  that  on  ocean  delig;ht  oft  to  sport. 

With  recurvate  and  flexible  beak  tinged  with  jet, 
Appeared,  too,  the  Scoaper,  yclept  Avoset  (^7). 
The  PiGEoiTs  Domestic  in  large  circles  soar ; 
While  the  Cock  and  Hen  sought  out  the  granary  door : 
In  VARIETY  there  seen,  a  numerous  tribe^ . 
Whom  pen  or  whom  pencil  could  scarcely  describe; 
PugnacUy  ever  their  prominent  trait, ~« 
Which  yonng  and  which  old,  all  observant,  obey. 

(37)  Order,  Grallas,  (JJnn.)  Avoset,  theScoQPinG,  the 

Ambrigan,  the  White. 

the.  gmuM  RicuRvxRpjiTRA,  (Ii»p,)..or  Avosbt,  oonnsts  of 
fonr  apecief,  distinguished,,  b;  tkj^i^tiBB^,  s^bolate,,  recurved 
bQl ;  pointed,  flexible  a|  the  .t4^  $  feel  palmat^^  T^  chief  are 
the  following. 

The  AtHKCtta, .  Avoset,  Scooping- Ay oseTi  ^^Buiier^fiipf 
Seoapetp  Ydger^  Picarini^  CroakedfUUf  or  CMef9-^»mlt  .is  varie* 
gRted  with  white  anc|  black^;  length  eighteen  inohe^;  bill  bhicki 
recnrved  at  th.e  point,,  flexible  like  whalebone ;  to^swebbed 
about  half  their  length ;  feeds  on  wqrms  and .  marine  insects, 
which  it  scoops  oat  of  the  mud  or  sandj  egg^s  two,  white  tinged 
with  greep, ,  ^ni3  mfirkf d.  witb  large  black  spots,  sise  of  a 
pigeon's.    Inhabits  southern  ,EUirope^'  and .  founc),  a^o  in  this 

counti^.  ......  1 . 

llie  Ammcmui,  or  AMRBiCAH-AyvsET^haa  the  back  black, 
beoeatb  white ;  seventeen  ioc|^^§, long j^. inhabits  NortM  America 
and  Ne^  Holland. — ^Tlie  AUfa,  or  Whitb-Avopet,  is  white, 
wing  coverts  bro^^ish;  bill  orange j^  foarteen  inches  and  a  half 
long; inhabits  Hodson'sfiay.         

*  See  Part  IT.  for  a  des^dption'of  both  Gcmntffr  and  Sha^s, 
under  the  gends  Pelraamis.  '        • 
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The  TuRKET-CocK  (3*)  strutted  his  ladies  beside^ 
And,  with  ^^Qob^  GMle^**  note,  spread  his  tail  fea- 
thers wide ; 

(38)  Order,  Galling,  (Liim.)  Turkey,  the  Common,  tbe 

HORMED. 

Thefeiii(«MEi.EAGRi8,(£.tiiR.)orTuRKEV,coii8i8ts  of  two  spe- 
cies only,  distinguisbed  by  a  conic,  iocurrate  bill ;  head  covered 
with  spongy  caruncles,  chin  with  a  longitudinal  membraneous  ca- 
runcle ;  tail  broad,  expansile;  legs  spurred.   They  are  as  follow : 

The  GtiUipavo,  or  Common-Turret,  is  above  three  feet  and 
a  half  long;  domesticated  every  where;  varies  mnch  in  its  co- 
lours ;  its  most  predominant  is  biack,iiiixed  with  shades  of  white; 
caruncles  red.  In  its  wild  state  liv«s  in  woods,  feeding  on  nnts, 
acorns,  and  insects ;  originally  a  native  of  America,  where  it  Is  now 
found  in  great  plenty,  as  well  as  the  West  Indies,  constituting  a 
great  part  of  the  food  of  the  natives,  although  never  rednced  by 
them  to  a  state  of  domestication :  hunting  the  turkey  is  a  sport 
in  which  tbe  savage  delights.  The  cock  makes  occasionally  a  pe- 
culiar noise,uot  easily  described.  In  their  wild  state,  turkeys  996 
much  larger,  more  hardy  and  beautiful,  tlian  in  captivity.  Tlie 
male  wild  turkey  found  in  the  American  woods  is  nearly  four 
feet  long ;  the  female  three  feet  and  a  quarter.  This  bird,  tlie 
young  of  which  are  so  tender  with  us,  multiplies  abundantly  in 
the  large  forests  of  Canada,  which  are  a  great  part  of  the  year 
•covered  with  snow.  Eggs  from  ten  to  twenty -five ;  time  of  in- 
cubation from  twenty-six  to  twenty-nine  or  more  day?.  The 
common  domesticated  turkey  is  a  sluggish,  cowardly  bird, 
formidable  in  appearance  only.  A  common  game  cock  will  at- 
tack many  at  once,  and,  from  his  activity,  frequently  comes  off 
unhurt.  This  bird  has  an  antipathy  to  red  colours.  The  best 
turkeys  in  this  country  are  bred  in  Norfolk :  in  breeding,  one 
cock  is  sufficient  for  six  hens.  The  ben  will  cover  from  nine  to 
fifteen  eggs.  She  is  a  steady  setter,  and  will  sometimes  continue 
upon  her  eggs  until  almost  starved ;  hence  she  should  be  pro- 
vided with  food  and  water  during  her  incubation.    I  cannot 
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Though  tnspirer  of  fear,  yet  of  cowardice  son : 
The  fierce  chanticleer  is  seen  often  to  shun. 

enter  here  into  the  domestic  management  of  this,  oor,  indeedi 
of  any  other  bird ;  bnt  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining information  concerning  the  best  method  of  rearing 
dome$tic  ^uUrtfy  may  consnlt  my  Family  CvcLOPJBDiAy  arti- 
cles Hen^  Turkey,  Duck,  Goose,  &c.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  turkey  is  exceltent  food.  This  bird  was 
introduced  into  Engrand  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It 
consists  of  several  varieties,  which  are,  very  probably,  increased 
by  continued  domestication. 

The  Saiffray  or  Horneo-Turket,  has  the  head  with  two 
horns,  caHoas,  bine,  bent  back ;  body  red,  with  eye-like  spots ; 
caruncle  of  the  chin  dilatable,  blue,  varied  with  mfous.  The 
female  has  the  head  covered  with  feathers,  is  homlesii  and  without 
gnlar  caruncle;  feathers  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  .neck 
black-blue,  long,  incumbent ;  rest  of  the  body  as  in  the  male  j 
rather  less  than  the  preceding ;  inhabits  India. 

The  wild  turkey  cock  is,  in  the  American  forests,  an  object  of 
considerable  interest.  It  perches  on  the  tops  of  the  cypress 
and  magnolia ;  and,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  at  early 
dawn,  for  an  hour,  or  mor^,  the  forests  ring  with  the  crowing  of 
these  American  sentinels,  the  watch- word  being  caught  and  re- 
peated from  one  to  another  for,  Bartram  says,  hundreds  of 
miles  round.  Mr.  South  by,  in  Madoc^  vol.  i.  page  ^65 f  thus 
describes  this  occurrence : 

'<On  the  top 
Of  yon  magnolia  the  load  turkey* s  voice 
Is  heralding  the  dawn ;  from  tree  to  tree 
Extends  the  wakening  watch  note  far  and  wide, 
'         Till  the  whole  woodlands  echo  with  the  cry.** 

The  wild  turkey  is  said  ta  be,  in  the  American  woods^  a  mi- 
gratory bird  4  not,  indeed,  by  the  assistance  of  the  wings,  but 
by  walking. 

I  have  lately  seen  the  keel  of  the  sternum  of  a  turkey,  that 
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In  the  Guivsa-Hrit s(^^)  harsh  and  monotonous  strain, 
<'  Go  back/*  was  rq)6ated  again  and  again. 

had  a  round  groove  or  depression  in  it,  produced^  donbtless,  by 
the  weight  of  the  bird  pressing  it  strongly  on  the  perch. 

(39)  ORnBRy  GALLiNiBy  (Ltfifi.)  Guimba^Hbh,  Oallina. 

The  genua  Numida,  (iJmi.)  or  GniMEA-HsN,  consists  of  foar 
speciesi  distinguished  by  a  strong  short  bill,  the  base  covered 
vrith  a  camncalate  cere  receiving  the  nostrils;  head  homed» 
with  a  compressed  coloured  callus ;  tail  short,  bending  down. 
The  following  is  the  only  one  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice : 

The  JHeleagrUf  Ouinba-Hbh,  Pintado,  Goj^tna,  dUemf,  or 
Gmnea-fowlf  has  double  caruncles  at  the  gape,  and  is  without 
gular  fold.  The  bill  is  of  a  reddish  horn  colour,  head  blue;  the 
crown  with  a  conic,  compressed, bluish-red  protuberance;  upper 
part  of  the  neck  bluish  ash,  almost  naked;  lower  part  fea* 
thered,  verging  to  a  violet  blue ;  body  blackish  or  greyish,  with 
round  white  spots ;  legs  grey  brown.  Two  other  varieties  ;>one 
with  the  breast  white,  the  other  having  the  body  entirely  white; 
twenty-two  inches  long ;  makes  a  harsh  unpleasant  cry,  similar 
to  that  mentioned  in  the  text ;  such  sounds  it  often  repeats ;  it 
is  restless  and  turbulent^  moving  from  place  to  place,  and 
domineering  pver  the  whole  poultry  yard.  The  male  and  female 
much  alike;  the  only  difierence  is,  that  the  wattles  which  ate 
Hue  in  the  former,  are  inclining  to  red  in  the  latter ;  there  is 
also  some  difference  in  the  noise  which  the  two  sexes  frequently 
make.  Eggs  many,  speckled  xeddish-brown,  cpnsiderably 
smaller  than  those  of  the  common  hen :  if  this  bird  be  left  to 
Itself,  it  will  lay  its  eggs'  on  the  bare  ground ;  and  is  generally 
in  this  country  a  very  unfit  mother  for  its  own  ofispring.  See 
the  Introduction.  Inhabits  Africa  and  America,  and  is  domes- 
ticated every  where.    Flesh  excellent. 

This  genus  in  many  respects  resembles  the  common  poultry* 
like  them  going  in  large  f9ocks,  and  feeding  its  young  by  point- 
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Ab^  coronal  now  came  the  Peacock  (^^)  along, 
Stalking  proudly,  but  uttered  no  note  fit  for  BS>ng. 

ing  out  their  food.  In  this  country,  however^  these  birds  are 
reared  moch  better  by  the  common  hen  than  by  their  own  spe- 
cies. The  chicken  are  so  extremely  sennible  to  cold,  that  ex- 
posure to  it  en  damp  gfftss,  or  the  groond,  for  a  very  short  Uaiio, 
often  proves  fatal  to  thtoi* 

(^)  Oroer»  Oalun^b,  (Limn.)  Peacock,  the  Crested,  the 

Iris,  the  Thibet,  the  Japan. 

The  gemu  Pavo,  (Linn.)  or  Peacock,  consists  of  seveo 
species,  distinguished  by  a  robust,  convex  bill ;  head  covered 
with  revolate  feathers ;  nostrils  large ;  feathers  of  the  tail  lon^t 
broad,  expansile,  and  covered  with  eye-like  spots.  The 
chief  are  as  follow : 

The  Cristaiusp  or  Crbsteo-Peacock,  is  the  species  most  com- 
monly seen  in  this  country ;  it  consists  of  three  varieties :  one 
with  a  compressed  crest,  spurs  solitary  ;-»another  having  the 
cheeks,  throat,  belly,  and  wing  coverts,  white; — another  with 
the  body  entirely  white*  The  plnmagf  and  tail  of  this  magni- 
Acent  bird  are  adorned  with  rich  and  various  colours,  but  the 
most  predominant  is  green  of  many  different  shades.  It  came 
originally  from  India,  where  it  is  found,  it  is  said,  in  vast  flocks ; 
but  it  is  now  seen  in  all  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  and 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  new  world,  and  also  in  Afl'ica*  ft 
arrives  at  maturity  the  third  year.  In  this  climate  the  female 
lays  only  four  or  five  eggs,  but,  in  warmer)  regions,  twelve,  and, 
it  is  said,  sometimes  double  this  number.  The  time  of  incuba- 
tion is  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  days.  It  )ives  to  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  or  more.  One  cotk  is  sufficient  for  three  or  four 
bens.  They  are  granivorous,  like  other  domestic  fowls,  pre- 
ferring barley.  Hie  young  only  are  esteemed  good  eating.  It 
is  not,  however,  a  very  desirable  bird  for  the  poultry  yard,  it 
bdng  very  troublesome  and  mischievous.  The  cry  which  it 
utters  is  one  of  the  most  harsh  and  disagreeable  that  can  be 
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Thus  assembled,  the  Mona&ch  oommanded  the 
Owl,  (♦') 
To  blow  loud  his  trump  to  the  nation  of  Fowl  ;— - 
Not  '^  hoO'hoOf^'  such  as  often  is  heard  in  the  night, 
When  terror  and  fancy  beget  wild  afiVight, 
But  a  note  such  as  never  the  owl  Uew  before-** 
Over  hill,  over  dale,  went  its  echoing  roar, 

conceived.    The  origin'of  the  white  variety  h,  not  known,  bot 
it  18  said  that  it  continoes  white  in  every  climate. 
Lord  Btron  calls  the  peacock 

"That  royal  bird  whose  tail's  a  diadem.'^ 

And  Beattie  tbns  describes  it  in  the  minttret: 

**  Though  richest  hues  the  peacock's  plumes  adorn. 
Yet  horror  screams  from  his  discordant  throat." 

The  Biedlearaiuaf  or  Irib-Pbagocx,  is  brown;  head  sob* 
crested ;  spars  tuto  ;  rather  larger  than  the  pheasant ;  inhabita 
China.  The  Tfiihetamuy  or  Thibbt-Peacock,  isc  inereoos, 
streaked  with  blackish ;  head  sub-crested  ;  spurs  two  ;  twenty- 
five  and  a  half  inches  long;  inhabits  Thibet^  The  Mutieuty  or 
Japan*PeacocKj  is  blue  mixed  with  green  $  head  with  a 
subulate  crest;  spurless;  siae  of  the  criataius;  inhabits  Japan. 

(4')  Order,  Accipitrbs,  (Linii.)  Owl,  the  Great,  the  I/>ng- 
BARBDj  the  Tawnt,  the  White,  &c. 

The  genus  Strie,  (Z«tfiii.)or  Owl,  includes  more  than  eighty 
species,  scattered  over  Europe,  Asia^  and  America,  about  half 
of  which  are  eared  and  half  earless ;  several  are  common  in  this 
country:  they  have  a  hooked  bill,  cereless;  the  nostrils  are 
oblong,  covered  vrith  bristly  recumbent  feathers;  head,  auricles 
and  eyes  large;  tongue  bifid;  legs  downy;  toes  fonr,  .claws 
booked  and  very  sharp  pointed*    They  fly  abroad  mostly  by 
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What  silence,  what  stillness,  at  once  was  impressed ! 
Even  zephyr  scarce  wav'd  the  green  trees'  leafy  vest. 

The  Fa  LOOK  then  thus:  **  It  hath  pleased  the  kin^^ 
This  assembly  to-day  in  his  presence  to  bring ; 
And  wishing  sincerely  to  all  much  delight. 
We  now  to  such  sports  as  are  pleasing  invite." 

night,  preying  on  smtiH  birds,  mice,  and  bats;  sight,  by  day, 
weak,  when  the  eycis  are  generally  closed ;  at  such  times  they 
make  short  low  Bights,  and  may  be,  without  much  diffioalty, 
hnnted  down.  At  such  time,  too,  the  owl  is  often  attacked  and 
insolied  by  birds  which  would  not  dare,  at  other  tiroes,  to  ap- 
proach him.  AH  the  species  are  not  distinguished  by  this  sensi- 
bility to  light,  some  of  them  pursuiog  their  prey  during  the 
day-time. 

Owls  do,  however,  for  the  most  part,  conceal  themselves  in 
some  dark  retreat  during  the  day ;  the  cavern,  the  rock,  the 
cavity  of  a  decayed  tree,  or  the  holes  of  a  ruinous  and  nnfre- 
qneated  castle,  are  their  solitary  abode,  where 

**  They  hoot  from  the  hollow  of  their  hallowed  thrones,*' 

and  by  their  harsh  notes  render  the  darkness  and  silence  of  the 
night  truly  hideous  and  appalling.  ^  The  keak  and  superstitious 
have  often  foolishly,  imagined  the  noise  of  the  screech  owl  a 
presage  of  some  great  calamity ;  but  the  good  sense  of  mankind 
is  rapidly  dispelling  such  idle  fancies.  Owls  are,  beyond 
qnestion,  a  very  useful  tribe  of  birds.  The  following  are  the 
chief: 

The  Btib0t  GaaAT-OwLt  Gbbat.babio  Owl,  £<«:2e-Oiol, 
Grea^-Aenwd  Owi^  has  a  tawny  body }  in  other  varieties  datker,. 
with  blackish  wings.  The' head  is  large;  the  cavities  of  the 
ears  large  and  de^ ;  on.  each  side  of  the  head,  are  two  tufts  of 
ftatherS)  raemUing  homa,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  which 
the  anunal  can  erect  or  fold  down  at  pleasure ;  breadth  of  the 
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The  birds  soon  divided  in  groups  as  they  chose ; 
In  Ihe  air  soaring  these,  and  in  water  swam  those ; 
To  the  wood  some  retired ;  otheirB  flew  up  the  dell, 
Where  a  bubbling  clear  fount  over  rocks  dashing  fell. 
There  was  singing  ^  the  chief:  there  was  billing  and 

cooing; 
And  many  a  coy  one  her  lover  came  wooing. 
There  was  diving,  the  Sheldrake's  distinguished  for 

that, 
While  some  Warbler's  sweet  notes  admiration  begat; 

wings  about  "five  feet ;  sise,  n^rly  as  Urgb  as  aa  eacle.  Inha- 
bits Europe,  KalmucTartary,  and  South  AasBiica;  occasioiMUy 
met  with  in  this  country.  Ciuues  hates,  rabbits,  moles,  and 
mice,  which  it  swallows  whole  ^  but  the  hair,  bones,  and  skin, 
which  resist  the  action  of  the  stomach,  it  ejects  in  rooud 
balls,  similar  to  the  eagle  tribe,  termed  eatiitig**  Eggs  two,  said 
to  be  laiget  than  those  of  a  ben ;  they  are  mottled  like  the  bird. 

Wilson  describes  an  owl  under  the  term  VtrgimUamf  or 
Great-Horn  bb-Owl,  which  lie  supposes  a  variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding :  the  mole  is  twenty  inches  long|  the/ona/e  two  feet;  its 
notes,  IVmigk'  OI  fVwtgk  OJ  remains  in  America  the  whole 
year. 

The  OiuBf  Lohg-karbd  Ow&,  H9rw4}wli  is  a  beantlfnl  spe- 
cies, in  .length  fifteen  inches ;  the  horns  consist  of  six  feathers 
variegated  with^bkick;  its  .general  oolonr  is  an  ochraceoos 
yellow^  Varieties  of .  this  species  fimnd  all  over  Europe  and 
America ;  more  common  in  this  country  than  the  preceding. 

The  SMdvlOj  Tawnv-Owl,  CommmhSfoin^Owlf  /ej^Oas/, 
Bimek^Oml,  Jtese-Oid,  fFood-OisJ,  or  Strteck^Owly  has  the  bnck, 
head,  and  coverlets  of  the  wings,  ti  fihe  tawny  Ted,-  elegantlsr 
marked  with  black  or  dusky  spots;  fifteen  ipiebes  kjDgf  inhaMla 
Eniope,  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  this  cMntty*)  and  is  by 
lar  the  most  plentifol  of  the  «wl  tribe  hfr  Sag tarnd**  Breeds  in 
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To  enjoy  unrestrained  of  such  day  the  delight, 
From  pleasure*^  clear  streahi  each  oft  sipp'd  where  he 

might* 
What  excited  the  imiles  of  the  AatTiLiK«  Kik^^ 
Waa  the  noise  made  hy  some  birds  in  efibrts  to  sing. 
The  jetty  black  Ravek,  now  stretching  his  throat. 
Did  nothing  but  croak  with  a  horrible  note, 
That  of  ill  seem'd  portentous,  as  down  thd  deep  dell. 
In  echoes  heart^starUing  the  wavy  sound  fell* 

liollowti^i,  •oaetimel  ito  barnB-;  eggs  two  or  (iire«,  a  Ml 
white.  Said  to  be  ttie  only  species  known  to  koot.  (/tfoMog^ir.) 
I  think,  however,  this  is  doublflil. 

<'  Heard  ye  the  owl 
Hoot  to  her  mate  respoMive  f    'Twas  not  she 
'Whom  floating  on  wiiite  pinions  near  liis  ham 
The  farmer  views  well  pieas'd,  and  bids  his  boy 
Forbear  her  nest;  bat  she  who  cloth'd  In  robe 
Of  nnobtrnsive  brown,  regardless  flies 
Moiise-hannted  comstacks  and  the  thresher's  floor, 
And  prowls  f&t  plunder  in  the  lonely  wood." 

CriSBORNB's  Wulks  in  a  Forest  —Summer. 

This  owl  is  an  excellent  monsiog  bird  ;  but  it  will  sometimes 

destroy  pij^eons. 

The  Flaminea,  White-Owl,  Comsien-Bam  OwU  Howlet^ 
GHUhowteTf  Madge-Howlet,  Church-Owl,  HimngOwl,  or 
Sereeeh^Owl,  is  abont  thirteen  inches  long ;  the  piamage  elegant ; 
body  above  pale  yeUow,  with  white  dots;  beneath  whitish, 
with  blackish  dots ;  almost  a  domestic  bird,  inhabiting  bams, 
tey-lofts,  and  cknrohes  5  Wteirs  a  tthdofhlsshig,  or  harsh  and 
noonifnl  cries,  formerly  beKeved  in  the  country  to  be  ominoas. 
Ponnd  ui  Eorope,  Ameriea,  and  this  coontry.  Feeffs  Miftly  bh 
ffltce,  which  it  swallows ^hole,  ejecting  afterwards  the  booed  aM 
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The  CucKOOi  as  scrngster,  would  also  essay ; 

**  Cuckooy  Cuckooy*'  still  **  Cuchoc^*'  was  heard  through 

the  day. 
In  impertinent  boldness  appeared  the  Tbmtt/,— > 
His  notes  little  more  than  a  chirp  or  a  chit^ 
When  laughter  arose— *^  Gi^re  me  $ta^<mer  seed/' 
He  criedy  <'  and  I'll  sing  with  the  lark  of  the  mead," 
The  saucy  House-Sparrow  affected  a  song ; 
But  dissonant  noises  to  sparrows  belong. 

fur  IB.  large  pellets  umilar  to  -those  of  tbe  Gmrt 'Oiol.  Eggs  fonr 
or  more, whitish.  Breeds  ia  old  trees»  or  even  Imms.  The  young 
wholly  white,  and  the  flesh  then  said  to  be  good,  ilfoiifi^  in- 
forms us  that  it  never  boots  ;  I  think  this  is  a  mistake. 

**  The  awaken*d  owl 

Mijestic,  slow,  on  sounding  wing  sails  by, 

And  rons'd  to  active  life,  eirioys  the  hour 

That  gives  his  winking  eye-lids  leave  to  rest, 

Wliile  bright  bis  eye,  dim  in  day's  dazzling  Ugbr, 

Now  into  distance  shoots  its  beams,  and  guides 

The  unweildy  spoiler  to  his  creeping  prey. 

Which  having  seized,  again  on  marmnring  wing 

He  cleaves  the  tranquil  air,  and  to  his  nest 

Proudly  bears  home  the  feast  he  toifd  to  gain ; 

Then  from  the  bosom  of  some  thick  wove  tree, 

Breathes  in  dull  note  his  votive  strain  to  night, 

Friend  of  his  daring,  season  of  his  joy.** 

Mrs.  Opik*s  Evening  Walk  at  Crotner. 
Anthohgtff  vol.  ii. 

,  The  Braehyotoa,  Short-barbd  Owl,  MwU'Banokf  fFeodesd^ 
XhDlp  or  Hawh-Owlf  is  about  fifteen  inches  long ;  it  is  dtstin- 
goished  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe  by  Uwb  smallness  of  its  bead ; 
on  the  top  of  tbe  head  above  each  eye  la  a  tuft  of  feathers, 
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Ducks  quak'd,  Oanders  hiss'd,  and  .Geese  cackled  aloud ; 
Many  RookSf  and  some  CrawSy  too,  were  heard  'midst 

the  crowd; 
The  Peacocky  too,  scream'd-^his  harsh  notes  ever 

:   shockj-— 
Of  his  crowing y  seem'dwondrously  proud,  too,  the  Cock. 
The  Dove*s  gentle  cooing  was  heard  iu  the  wood ; 
The  Dam  was  desirous  to  sing  if  he  could. 
''  Chuiky  Chink/'  cried  the  Chaffinch ;  the  Owl  gave 

a  shriek ; 
And  the  Jatf  and  the  Magpie  attempted  to  speak. 

which  it  can  erect  at  pleasure ;  the  neck,  back,  and  scapulars, 
are  dusky,  bordered  with  ferruginous,  breast  and  belly  whitish, 
streaked  with  dosky.  Arrives  in  this  country  in  ^ctober,  and 
departs  in  March ;  hence,  from  its  arriving  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Woodcock,  one  of  its  names.  Supposed  to  breed  in  the 
Orkneys,  Norway,  and  Hudson's  Bay.  It  never  perches' on 
trees  tu  this  country,  but  hides  itself  in  long  grass  or  fern. 

Tlie  Sc^pB,  or  Little-horn  ED  Owl,  and  the  Pasnerinay  or  Lit- 
tle-Owl, may  also  be  mentioned ;  the  last  is  au  elegant  bird, 
the  smallest  of  the  tribe  found  in  England ;  size  of  a  blackbird  ; 
the  head  and  upper  parts  are  brown,  tinged  with  olive ;  the 
former,  and  wing  coverts,  spotted  with  white. 

The  foreign  birds  of  this  tribe  are  numerous,  and  of  various 
sizes.  I  cannot  enumerate  them.  There  is,  however,  in  the 
northern  -latitudes,  a  species  common  to  the  old  and  new  world, 
called  the  Nyctea  by  most  ornithologists,  which  equals  in  size 
the  largest  of  the  tribe,  being  two  feet  long,  and  having  beau- 
tiful plumage. 

The  CantcttJarui  or  CoQuiMBO  Owl,  is  found  in  Chili;  and 
ifl  said  to  dig  boles  in  the  ground  for  a  nest  for  its  yoong,  and 
for  lit  own  habitation. 

There  is  also  a  similar  owl  called  the  Bubrowing-Owl, 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  North  American  continent.    In 
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'Midst  this  babel,  the  Mokarch,  extending  his  wing. 
Commanded  the  Warbi«br3  in  «eqiience  to  sing. 
In  a  moment  was  silence ;  the  restless  Were  still ; 
At  distance  was  heard,  in  sweet  murmurs;  the  rill. 
The  Redbreast  looked  pleas'd,  and  began  with  a 
twittering; 
That  excited  of  Fox^LY  an  insolent  tittering. 
But  he  soon  became  silent  as  thv^  o'er  the  soul. 
The  warbler's  soft  notes  with  much  melody  stole. 

the  trans-Mississipian  territories  this  owl  resides  exclasively  in 
the  barrows  of  the  Marmot  or  Pairie  dog;  whether  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  barrow  with  the  said  dog  we  are  not  ex* 
actly  informed ;  although  in  other  districts,  as  in  St.  DomiogOy 
it  digs  itself  a  barrow  two  feet  deep,  in  which  theionctions  of 
nidifiGation»  &c.  are  performed.  Its  food  is  said  tP'-be  insects ; 
it  flies  about  by  jday ;  its  notea  are  chgh,  «be&y  repeated  seYcral 
times  in  rapid  snccessiop.  Lei^^b  nine  inchea  and  half;  extent 
-  two  feet.  Bill  horn  colour,  the  lower  mandible  strongly  notched ; 
iris  bright  yellow  j  tlie  capistram  before  the  eyes  terminates  in 
black  rigid  bristles  as  long  aa  the  biU.  General  eolour  of  the  pla* 
mage  a  light  burnt-nmber,  spotted  witba.  w.hltish  tinge;  beneath 
whitish ;  inferior  tail  coverts  are  immaculate  white ;  eggs  two, 
white,  size  of  the  dove's.  See  a  continoation  of  Wilson's  Ame- 
rican Ornithology  by  Prince  Chari*bs  Bvonapartx. 

Those  who  like  tales  abounding  in  the  horrible*  will  find  one 
to  their  taste  in  Blackwood*8  Magfoanie  for  Joly,  1826|  entitled 
the  Owl  :  the  following  are  the  first  four  lines  of  it : 
'*  There  sat  an  owl  in  an  old  oak  tree. 
Whooping  very  merrily ; 
He  was  considering,  as  well  he  might, 
Ways  and  means  for  a  supper  to-night" 

I  particularly  advise  those  to  read  it  who  may  not  be  quite 
convinced  of  the  impffopriety  of  cruelty  to  aninuilt. 
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Sylvia  B»b0^uia.^hktHA.Vk. 


*<Litt1«  blrii  with  bosom  red. 
Welcome  to  my  bumble  thedi 
Courtly  domes  of  high  degree. 
Have  no  rooip  for  tbee  and  me ; 
Pride  and  pleasure's  fickle  throng, 
Nothing  mind  an  idle  song." 

Langhorn^. 
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Come  listen  unto  me,  love, 

Beside  the  eglantine ; 
Or  listen  unto  me,  love. 

Beneath  the  shady  pine. 

I  wish  not  far  to  roam,  love, 

Delighted, to  entwine, 
In  some  sweet  rosy,  bower,  love, 

Thy  gentle  arms  with  mine. 

I  wish  afar  from  noise,  love, 
From  fraud  and  strife  malign, 

With  theef  in  peace,  to  dwell,  love ; 
That  wish:  is  surely  thine  \ 

I  like  a  quiet  home,  love. 
Where  I,  and  all  thaf  s  mine. 

In  one  encircling  band  move, 
With  thee  and  all  that's  thine. 
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I  love  to  look  around,  love, 

On  cherubs  that  are  mine, — 
And  oh  !  how  sweet  the  thought,  love, 

Those  cherubs  too  are  thine ! 

I  like  a  quiet  spot,  love, 

Where  all  such  things  combine 

To  make  us  truly  blest,  love, — 
A_home  almost  divine.  (♦*) 

(^^}  Order,  PAfiSEReh,(lAn»,)WAnBhER,  RBDBRBAST,WRBir^ 

GOLD£Bf-CRB3TED-WRBN,  YeLLOW-WreN,  PSTTY-CnAPS, 

Redstart,.  M^hbat-bar,Wa  OX  Alii,  WuiTb-Tmroat,  &c. 

The  genns  Motaciixa,  (Linn,)  or  Warbler,  to  which  the 
Redbreast,  MotaciUa  Rubecula,  belongs,  comprehends  nearly 
three  hundred  species  scattered  over  the  globe ;  a  very  great 
.  miniber  of  which  are  natives  of  Europe,  and  many  of  themDf 
our  own  country ;  their  characteristics  are  a  weak,  slender 
bill ;  nostrils  small ;  tongue  cloven ;  toes,  the  extreme  one  joined 
at  the  nnder  part  to  the  middle  one  at  the- base.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  chief: 

The  RubeculOt  Red-breast,  Robin^  Robih-r€dbrea8t,  RoHn- 
Riddiekf  Ruddoekt  or  Robinetf*  is  too  well  known  to  need  de« 
scription.  There  are  three  varieties;  the  commop  grey,  with 
throat  and  breast  ferrujiinons ;  the  second  entirely  white ;  the 
third  with  chin  while,  wing  coverts  and  feathers  variegated*  <  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  bird,  which  remains,  even  in  North  Bri« 

*  **  The  nightingale  of  birds  most  choice, 
To  do  her  best  shall  strain  her  voice  > 

« 

Add  to  this  bird,  to  make  a  set, 

The  mavis,  merle,  and  robinetJ* 

Drayton,  Muse^a^Eiytiumy 
Nympfutlf  viii. 

M 
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taio,  nil  the  year  ronudy  as  well  as  generally  tlirongboat  Eng- 
land, should  migrate  from  France  during  the  winter  months, 
which  it  is  said  to  do.  It  appears  in  this  country  to  be  par- 
ticularly fond,  during  the  winter  season,  of  the  habltationa  of 
man ;  its  note  is  welUknown,  and  its  society  always  agreeable  ; 
it  sings  at  almost  every  season  of  tlie  year,  extremely  cold  wea- 
ther excepted, 

«*Tfae  Ridbremi  swells, 
In  the  slow-fadiiig  wood,  his  little  throat 
Alone:  for  other  birds  have  dropp*d  their  note." 

It  builds  in  dry  banks,  beneath  tufts  of  grass ',  the  nest  » 
^Mmipo^ed  of  de«d  leaves,  green  moasy  and  stalks  of  plants ;  it 
is  lined  with  hair.  It  lays  generally  five,  sometimes  more, 
whitish  eggs,  with  rusty  apotSb  It  is  jfband  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean. 

A  redbreast,  some  years  since,  frequently  perched  on  Qne  of 
the  pinnacles  of  the  organ  in  the  cathedral  at  Bristol,  and 
joined  the  music  with  its  warbling  effusions,  it  is  said,  for  fifteen 
years  successively,  till  1787*  Some  lines  on  this  extraordinary 
fact  have  been  long  since  published  ;  they  were  written  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Love,  m.a.  one  of  the  minor  canons,  and  are 
welt  deserving  of  perusal ;  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  room  for 
them. 

In  very  severe  weather,  a  redbreast,  many  years  agOy  entered 
my  parlour  in  Somersetshire,  took  its  station  over  the  window, 
where  some  food  was  placed  for  it ;  it  remained  there  about  a 
week,  and  when  the  weather  became  more  mild  ft  flew  away. 

The  Trogtodyieif  Wren,  Cammon'IVren9  CvJtty^  Jjody'^-Hem^^ 
Cutty-fVreHy  or  fVrdn,  has  the  whole  plumage  transversely  barred 
with  undulating  lines  of  brown  and  black ;  on  the  btUy  and  lower 

*  Lady's-Hen.    My  authority  for  this  name  is  Drayton  : 

'<J'he  hedge-sparrow  and  her  compeer  thetorm^ 

'Which  simple  people  call  our  lady's-henj* 

Owl. 
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parts  it  inclines  to  grey.  The  taU  of  this  bird  is  oof,  as  is  com« 
monly  the  case  with  most  other  birds,  in  a  stralgbt  line  with  the 
backy  but  it  rises  consiij^pi^bly  npvardsyso  that  one  of  its  distin- 
goishing  characterisl  ics  is  a  4iO€htd  Ui^*  It  M«ne  of  the  smallest  of 
oor  native  birds,  being  less  tbas  fonr  incbe»in  length;  it  inhabits 
England  and  Europe  at  lai^e;  it  is  found  also  in  Asia ;  it  remains 
in  this  country  thronghont  ev^ery  seasqn.  BnUds  a  carious  nest, 
for  an  account  of  which  see  the  Imir^dMii^n:  it  jusiy,  however, 
be  added  here,  that  snoh  is  the  iostineiive  providence  of  tbi^ 
bird,  its  nest  is  generally  adapted  to  the  place  a^aiost  or  under 
which  it  is  made ;  jthus,  althou^  its  usual  structure  is  grun* 
MOis,  yet,  if  it  build  against  the  side  of  ahay^riek,  it  is  composed 
of  hay ;  if  against  a  tree  covered  with  white  moss,  it  is  made  of 
that  material ;  this  isiiot^howeverv  antRMrtaMs  habtf :  for  I  have 
known  a  wren's  nest  eonstmcted  of  gneen  noss  a*  the  edge  of 
the  thai^  of  a  houM,  the  colour  of  which  was  very  different 
ftoai  the  nest  itself:  somethiog,r  doubtless,  <depends  upon  the 
ease  or  difficulty  with  which  materials  can  be  obtained.  Moidagu 
says  that  the  lining  Is  invariably  feathers;  this  is  not,  I  think, 
correct ;  I  believe  wjien  made  with?  ^smu  moss,  its  lining  is, 
generally,  of  the  same  material.  Eggs  «ix^  eight,  or  *niore, 
wliHisb,  with  rusty  spots^  Feeds  en  inseotSk  Sings  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  It  has,  besides,  a  peculiar  note,  which  it  often 
repeats  us  the  spring,  similar  to  chUy  chU,  ehii. 
The  folhy#ing  Ihies  were  written  many  years  since. 

TO  A  WREN, 

f9%iehf  fir  numy  yeot^s,  huiU  her  nest  behind  an  ash  tree  that  overhung 

my  garden. 

Little  Wabblbr  !  long  hast  thou 
Perch'd  beneath  yun  spreading  bough;— 
8nog,  beneath  yon  ivied  tree, 
Thy  mot^sy  nest  I  yearly  see, 
SafeF  from  all  thy  peace  annoys— 
'  Claws  of  cats  or  cruel  boys. 

m2 
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We  often  hear  thy  cAft,  Haty  «mg 

Call  thy  tiny  brood  along, 

While,  in  her  nest,  or  on  a  spray. 

The  throBtU  charms  as  with  ber  lay ! 

•Little  warbler !  cbearful  wren ! 

The  springtime's  come  and  thou  again. 

Little  warbler  I  tboo,  tike  me, 
,  Delight'st  in  Aoivm  and  harkniess  glee. 

What  of  peace  is  to  be  fotind. 

Circles  all  thy  dwelling  round ; 

Here,  with  Iwe  beneath  the  shade, 
Thy  tranquil  happiness  is  made; 
With  thy  tiny,  faithfnl  mate, 
Here  meet'st  resigned  the  frowns  of  fate. 
While  pronder  birds  fly  high  or  far. 
Or  mix  them  in  the  strife  of  war, 
Or  restless  all  the  world  throngh  range. 
And,  restless,  still,  delight  in  change. 
Then  mak'st  thy  home  a  place  of  rrsf, 
4^eef ton,  l0e«,  and  that  is  best! 
Then  welcome,  welciome,  faithful  wren  \ 
Thrice  welcome  to  fity  home  again^l 

Htmiwfilfy  S&menei;  March  1810, 

I  belieTe  it  may  be  stated  with  truth  that  scarcely  a  year 
passed  from  my  earliest  infancy  in  which  a  wren's  nest  was  not  to 
be  fonnd  behind  the  tree  alluded  to  above  ^  and  if  it  be  still 
standing  may,  I  dare  say,  be  fonnd  there  now.  The  redbreuai 
has  been  also  a  very  common  infaabilaot  of  the  banks  near. 

As  I  always  discouraged  my  own  children  in  the  practice  of 
robbing  birds'  nests,  my  garden  became  a  sort  of  sanctoary  for 
the  Goldfinch,  the  Chaffinch,  the  Thrueh,  &c.  The  goldfinch  in 
particular,  became  a  denizen  of  it  >  the  garden  was  by  no  means 
a  secluded  one,  being  close  to  a  public  road ;.  but  the  birds 
soon  fonnd  their  secnrity  in  it :  the  young  goldfinches  were'  de- 
stroyed  occasionally  by  cats :  this  I  conld  not  prcYent.  Candour, 
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howeveri  compels  ne  to  state  Uial^  with  all  my  dUpositioii  for 
indulgence  to  birds^  I  fonnd  ihtkouae'sparrow  a  very  troublesome 
guest  in  the  garden,  and  was  obliged  to  prevent  its  becoming  an 
inhabitant  of  my  house  and  officei,  by  giving  it  no  opportunity  or 
place  for  building  its  nest.  A  rookery  (see  my  poem>  the  Rook- 
SRY,  in  the  Somerset  dialect^)  was  also  a  short  distance  from  it. 

This  bird  and  the  redbreast  are  supposed  in  Somersetshire 
to  be  great  destroyers  of  spiders  :  indeed,  the  following  saying 
is  very  common  there :  if  it  were  not  for  the  RMi^BiddUkand  the 
Cnitif'Wrtmf  a  spider  woMld  overcome  a  num. 

The  fii'^vs,  Golden-Wren,  Qoldbn-crsstbd  Wren^ 
Wood-TUnunue^  or  Tidiey-GoUyinchf  is  generally  considered  the 
smallest  of  British  birds,  l^^be  crown  of  the  head  is  singularly 
beautiful ;  the  cfest  is  composed  of  a  double  series  of  featliets 
arising froiq  each  side,and  almost  meeting  at  their  points;  the  exte- 
rior are  black  ;  the  interior  bright  yellow  $  between  which  on  the 
crown,  the  feathers  are  shorter  and  of  a  fine  deep<  orange  ;  the 
bind  head,  neck,  and  back,  green;  beneath,  brownish  white,  on 
the  belly  tinged  with  yellow.  Nest  similar  to  that  of  the 
chaffinch,,  boi  lined  with  feathers ;  sometimes  placed  against  a 
tree  covered  with  iv^y,  but  most  commouly  beneath  the  thick 
branch  of  a  fir.  Eggs  from  seven  to  teu^  brownish  white.  This 
bird  braves  oi^r  severest  winters,  and  is  by  no  means  so  scarce 
as^  it  appears,  but  from  its  smallnesS  is  seldom  noticed*  Pennant 
says  it  is  found  principally  on  oak  trees. 

<'  Aloft  in  mazy  course  the  Golden- fVren 
Sports  ou  the  boughs;  she  who  her  slender  form 
Vaunting,  and  radiant  crest,  half  dares  to  vie 
With  those  gay  wanderers,*  whose  effulgent  w^ngs 
With  insect  hum  still  flutter  o^er  the  pride 
Of  Indian  gardens/' 

Giibornb's  Walks  in  a  Forest-^Aatumn, 

Humming  Birds.    See  note  (3),  Part  II. 
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Beaideft  lliete  »r«m,fke  followio^are  also  Inhtbifantf  of  this 
country:  the  AtundiiHUMf  R«sb^WRSif ,  or  Lesser^Heed'Sparrow, 
is  a  migratory  bird,  appearing  is  this  country  the  latter  end  of 
Apnl,  and  leaving  it  in  September.  It  builds  in  reeds,  generally, 
av«r  Mrater.  The  Syhriiokt,  WooD*WitKif,  or  QreeH-fV^reH, 
prefers  oalc  and  beeeb  weeds ;  it  is  aiso  a  migratory  bird,  a^ 
rrf  ing  in  and  quitting  this  country  about  the  same  time  as  the 
preceding.  Tlie  TViwiUlKe,  YBiLow-WitBH,  Scoieh-ffren,  WU- 
Um*9¥rtn^  Grovm^Wren^  or  GfOttnd^Hacfcinvcib,  is  plentifiil  in 
woody  places,  especially  among  willows.  Nest  oral,  with  a 
small  opening  near  the  top,  composed  of  moss  and  dried  gran» 
and  lined  with  feathers ;  eggt  six  or  4^Ten,  with  rusty  spots* 
The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  very  similar  to  the  Lesser  Petty  chaps. 
It  sings  prettily :  see  Mr.  SwEBf  s  letter  in  the  Introduction. 

The  Horlciists,  Orbatbr-Pbttychaps,  or  PeHyehipB,  is 
above  Ught  brown,  inclining  to  olive;  lieneath  dirty  white; 
length  six  inches.  ArrivcK  in  this  country  the  latter  end  of 
April ;  its  song  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  nigfatittgale.  £gg& 
four,  dirty  white,  blotched  with  brown.  The  Hippofois,  Lbssbr 
Pbttychaps,  Huff'birdf  or  BMm-^ifd,  is  smaller  than  the  yellow 
wren,  length  rattier  more  than  four  indies  and  half;  in  plumage 
it  very  nmch  resembles  that  bird,  but  is  not  so  much  tingei 
with  yellow.  It  is  a  migratory  bird,  appearing  in  this  coumtiy 
early,  on  or  before  the  first  of  April :  its  notes  Oonsfist  of  two 
only,  c/tip,  chop,  frequently  repeated.  Nest  oval,  with  a  small 
hole  near  the  top :  it  is  placed  on  or  near  the  ground.  Found 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  does  not  leave  it  till  October. 

The  Phtenicurus,  Redstart,  Redsteert,  RediaU,  or  Awilcil, , 
is  less  than  the  redbreast,  but  longer  and  more  slender;  has 
the  head,  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  back,  of  a  deep 
shining  grey ;  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  a  large  black  patch ; 
the  breast,  beneath  the  patch,  an  igneous  red,  growing  more 
faint  towards  the  flanks  and  belly,  which  are  white.  Three  tb* 
rieties.  Builds  in  old  walls  or  rotten  trees;  eggs  five  or  six, 
light  blue.    Arrives  in  this  country  in  April,  quits  it  in  Septenr* 
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bar.  It  frequents  nninhabited  hoiuei  aii4  idlHary  placeS|  in 
wbicU  it  otters  its  plaintive  notes.  Tlie  female  of  tbti  species 
sooMtimes  sings.  See  Mr.  Sweet's  letter  in  the  Introdnctini. 
.The  (Enrndhef  WasAT-SAft,  FaUow-Fimk^  FiOhw-Snaelh 
irhiU'tmlf  Siuriir^  or  JEii^ltsik-Qr<o/im,  is  distingnished  by  its 
boarj  back,  mnip  and  base  of  the  tail  white ;  length  six  inchei 
and  half.  The  distribntion  of  its  colours  varies  so  as  to  prodnce 
several  variellies*  Found  as  fhr  north  as  Greenland,  and  as  far 
east  as  India.  Visits  England  in  March,  and  leaves  us  in  l^ep* 
tember.  Frequents  heaths  and  warrens ;  breeds  in  rtibbit  bur* 
rows  and  under  stones ;  eggs  from  five  to  eight,  pale  blue. 
They  grow  very  fat,  and  are  caught  io  great  numbers  in  some 
of  our  southern  countries  previously  to  their  departure ;  many 
are  sent  to  London :  when  potted  by  the  poulterers,  are  as  much 
esteemed  as  ortolans  on  the  continent.  This  bird  sings  very 
prettily. 

The  AibOf  Wagtaii.,  Whitb-Waotail,  Collared  Wagtmi^ 
HTmia'.iragUU^Diah'WaBhertWtuh'Diah,  fFasAcrwvman,  or  Biily 
Biiar,  inhabits  England  and  Europe  generally ;  its  predominating 
colours  deep  bloe,and  white;  length  about  seven  inches;  remains 
in  this  country  throaghont  the  year,  but  migrates,  nevertheless^ 
from  one  place  to  another ;  it  builds  in  various  situations ;  in  a 
heap  of  stones,  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  or  on  the  top  of  a  polhird 
tree;  eggs  four  or  five,  spotted  with  brown.  Three  varieties* 
Sings  very  prettily  in  the  spring.  Characterised,  as  its  name 
imports,  by  often  wagging  its  tail,  particularly  when  it  drinks. 

The  tribe  Wagtail  includes  twenty  or  more  species  of  this 
genus,  distinguished  into  pied,  emenouB^  gmn^  voaUr-wagtmi^ 
&c. ;  or  into  Indian,  African,  &c«  from  their  native  habitations* 
Two  other  wagtails  found  io  this  country  should  also  be  named. 
The  Bovuiot  Grby-Wagtail,  or  fVkUer-  fVogiaUf  a  very  ele- 
gant species,  is  above  dark  cinereous,  rump  greenish  yellow, 
beneath  yellow  of  various  shades;  its  plumage  varies  in  the 
spring.  Visits  this  country  the  end  of  September,  and  quits  It 
in  April.    It  is  seven  inches  and  three  quarters  long.    The 
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F(ai»,  Yellow- Wagtail,  Springf  or  Sttmmir*9VagiaUf  is  in 
loDgtli  six  and  a. half  incbes;  the  dfittingaitliing-aBcl  predomi- 
nating, colour  of  this  bird  is  yellow,  mixed  in  (he  upper  parts 
with  oIiTe  green  of  different  shades.  It  visits  us  about  the  time 
that  the.  Winter- Wagtail  departs,  and  qnits  thb  conntry  in  Sep« 
tember. 

I  can  only  mention  the  folTowing  warblers  known  in  this 
country  h  the  Darl/ordiensii,  or  Dartfohd-Warbli^I', — the 
SaHcariUf  Sbuge-Warbler,  WiUow^Lark,  Sedge^Bird,  IS^dge- 
fVren,  or  Leuer-Reed-Sparrow  ;— *tlie  %/eui,WHETE-THROATy  or 
NtUk  CrefpeTf  is  a  very  common  spedes,  visiting  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  abont  the  middle  of  April ;  enlivens  ear  hedges  with 
its  song.-- See  Mr.  Sweet's  letter  in  Tbe  Introduction.  The 
Sylviella,  or  Lesser  White-thro>at,  visits  also  this  conntry  at 
the  same  time  as  the  last ;  but  it  is  smaller  than  that  bird. 
The  RHbetra,  Whin-chat,  or  Furze-chat,  is  migratory  in  this 
country :  inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Three  or  four 
varieties :  found  chiefly  among  /tcnw,  as  its  name  imports. 
The  RuUi€ola,  Stonb-ghat,  Stone-ck&tier^  Stone-Smieh,  Mo^r- 
TUling,  Sione'Smithf  or  Blachf-topy  is  found  in  this  country 
during  the  whole  year.  Sings  prettily  in  the  spring.  Habits 
the  same  as  the  whin-chat.    Length  five  inches  and  a  quarter. 

The  Navia,  or  Fig-Eater,  inhabits  Italy ;  feeds  on  figs  and 
grapes,  whence  its  i^cific  name. 

For  an  account  of  other  birds  belonging  to  this  genus,  see  the 
note  on  the  Nightingale ;  the  ffedge'Sparraw'a  C&mpUuni ;  the 
Blackcttp*8  Simg:  for  tlie  W  a  rbcbr»  of  foreign  coon  tries,  see 
the  note  on  that  tribe  in  the  second  part ;  see  also,  in  the  same 
part,  a  note  on  the  Taylor-bird* 

The  fVagtails,  in  Dr.  Latham's  arrangement,  are  made  a  se- 
parate genus  under  the  term  MofactUa,  with  25  species ;  the 
fVarblers  another,  .under  the  term  Sylvia^  with  298  species. 

The  Lark  in'  a  flutter  uprose  with  a  bound  ; 
His  measure  disposed  you  to  dance  to  the  sound. 
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Ahmia  ilrtviuM.— LiNNiSUS. 


^  From  the  green  waving  corn^ 
The  Lark  spreads  his  wings^ 
And  bails  as  be  sings 
The  fresh  glow  of  the  morn." 


To  BIN. 


He  who*(i  live  a  happy  life, 

Let  him  live  as  we ; 
We  defy  both  care  and  strife — 

Are  from  sorrow  free. 

We  with  early  dawn  arise, 

Health  awaits  our  way ; 
Up  we  mount  the  radiant  skies 

To  greet  the  king  of  day. 

Mirth  with  sparkling  eye  and  Glee, 

Listen  while  we  sing ; 
Pleasure/ too»  and  Gaiety, 

Welcome  now  the  spring. 

Love  top  listens  to  our  song ; 

Exquisite  delight! 
Zephyrs  bear  the  notes  along^ . 

O'er  yon  meadows  bright. 

MS 
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Come^  ye  sons  of  sprightliness ! 

Join  our  jocund  throng; 
These  the  pleasures  we  possess  ; — 

Come  ye— come  along ! 

He  who'd  live  a  happy  life, 

Let  him  live  as  we  ; 
We  defy  both  care  and  strife — 

Are  from  sorrow  free.  (♦') 

(^3.)  Order,  Passbrbs,  (limi.)  Skt-Labb. 

T)ie  Alauda  Arvetuie,  Lark,  Sky-Lark,  Mmaiii^Lark, 
Comnum-Field'LMrk,  or  Lutercekj  inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa;  feeds  on  fruit  and  insects;  sings  sweetly,  soaring  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  in  the  air,  and  increasing  the  volmne  of 
its  note,  as  it  ascends,  frequently,  so  high  as  to  be  scarcely  vi- 
sible. It  assembles  in  vast  flocks  in  winter,  wbeo  it  is  found, 
very  commonly,  in  stubble  fields,  more  rarely  in  meadows  or 
pastures,  at  which  time  it  becomes  veiy  fat.  It  builds  on  the 
ground,  either  tu  tufts  of  grass  or  amidst  growing  com ;  lays  four 
or  five  greenish-white  eggs,  with  dasky  confluent  spots.  This 
and  the  woodlark  said  to  be  the  only  birds  which  sing  as  tliey 
fly;  but  this,  like  many  other  sayings,  is  most  probably  incorrect. 
Body  is  above  varied  with  blackish,  reddish  grey,  and  whitish ; 
beneath  reddish  white ;  bill  and  legs  black ;  throat  spotte«l 
with  black;  can  erect  the  leathers  on  the  hmd  head  like  a  creat. 
Four  or  ^ve  varieties.  Length  seven  inches.  Flesh  good. 
The  song  of  the  sky-lark  has  considerable  sprightliness  in  it :  see 
the  Introduction,  page  69*  Pope  thus  characterises  it : 
'^  Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings? 
Joy  tunes  his  voice,  joy  elevates  hit  wings." 

Euay  oa  jlfan,  EpUile  iiL 

The  lark  sings  daring  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  year  than 
most  birds ;  and  it  is  also  believed  that  the  female  of  this  species 
sings  as  well  as  the  male;  yet  the  fact  does  not  seem  with  cer- 
tainty known. 
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THE  GOLDFINCH'S  SONG. 


Prv^piXUk  CSarditfiu.-*LiiiMiEUS. 


<(  The  Goldfinch,  be. 

Whose  plnmage  with  the  tropic  warbler's  vies ; — 

Whose  note— ^xoltant  chearfnlnets  itself;— 

Whose  downy  dome  rivals  a  TrocAt^td's 

In  beauty.'* 

FroM  on  WKpuhi\tiktA  Poem* 

I've  a  snug  little  nest 

In  a  little  elm  tree ; 
This  nest  I  am  sure 

You'll  be  pleas'd  when  you  see ; 

It  is  made  with  much  care, 
And  is  lined  so  throughout*- 

It  is  neatness  itself 

Both  within  and  without. 

I 

But  a  dear  little  mate, 

She  with  whom  I  am  blest^ 

Is  the  neatest  of  all  things 
In  this  little  nest. 

Should  you  pass  by  in  May, 
When  our  little  ones  come. 

Look  in,  and  you'll  find 
We've  a  snug  little  home. 
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No  home  like  that  home, 
liVhere  two  bosoms  impart 

Their  finest  of  sympathies 
Warm  from  the  heart ; 

Where  friendship  with  love 

Is  perpetual  guest ; 
And  affection's  smooth  pillow 

A  soft  heaving  breast.  (^) 

(^)  Obder,  Passerrs,  (Liini.)  Fikch,  GoLDFiMCii,  Chap- 
finch,  Bramblimg,  Kedpole,  &c. 

The  genus  Fringilla,  (Ltttn.)  or  Finch,  to  which  the 
€k)LDFiNCH,  FringUla  CardueliSf  belongs,  consists  of  abont  one 
hondred  and  fifty  species,  distributed  over  the  globe, several  of 
which  are  found  in  our  own  coun((^ ;  they  are  distinguished  by 
a  eonic  bill ;  tongue  truncated;  toes  three  forwards,  one  back- 
ward.   The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  Carduelu,  Goldfinch,  Thistle-Finch,  or  Jack  nicker j  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description.  Nine  varieties;  inha- 
biting Europe,  Asia«  Africa,  and  this  country.  Sings  exqni- 
aitely,  and  is  very  docile ;  frequents  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
feeds  on  various  seeds;  in  the  winter  assembles  together  is 
nOmbers,  feeding  at  such  times  on  thistle  seeds,  hence  its 
specific  name  cardutlU ;  builds  in  apple^  pcar,  elm,  and  some 
evergreen  trees;  nest  very  neat,  (see  the  Introduction.)  Egga 
^ye,  white  with  brown  spots.  It  regularly  breeds  with  the 
canary-bird,  the  produce,  a  mule,  termed  Coiiary-GoMjlEM*. 
The  young  of  the  goldfinch  before  the  crimson  on  the  head  ap- 
pears, is  called  by  the  bird-catchers  grey-ptUe. 

Of  the  CcMs^  Chaffinch,  Beech-finch^  Hwu-faichy  PUd' 

finch.  Pink,  or  Twink,  there  are  six  varieties,  J  he  principal 

of  which  is  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  sound  of  chbUcy  ckinkf 
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or  fmky  pmkf  which  it  ofteo  niakeg ;  it  has,  also,  it  is  sad,  a 
song,  altbongh  a  trifling  one.  It  is  larger  than  tlw  goldfiBcb^ 
andy  though  having  a  great  variety  of  colours,  is  by  no  means  so 
handsome  as  that  bird ;  it  bailds  a  neat  nest,  (see  the  Introdoc* 
tion,)  and  lays  five  dirty-white  eggs,  spotted  with  brown.  In* 
habits  almost  every  where  in  this  oonntry,  Etirofie,  and  Africa. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  males  are  migratory,  frequently 
leaving  the  females  in  the  winter  even  in  this  conntry. 

Of  the  Montifrinffilla,  Br  ambling,  ilfoiciitotfi-FtiicA,  or  £a<e, 
there  are  three  varieties;  inhabits  Europe  and  Siberia;  one 
variety,  Asia;  frequently  seen  in  this  country  in  the  winter, 
but  not  sopposed  to  breed  here.  It  is  about  six  inches  long  ; 
the  upper  parts  are  ash-coloured,  beneath  whitish  ;  the  throat, 
breast,  and  upper  coverts  of  the  wings  ferroginous  orange. 
Eggs  yellowish,  spotted. 

The  iS^ifiNS, Siskin, or ^6«rdm}i«,  has  the  qnill  feathers  yellow 
in  the  middle,  the  first  four  without  spots  ;  tail  feathers  yellow 
at  the  base  and  tipt  with  black ;  four  and  three  quarter  inches 
long.  Three  other  varieties.  Inhabits  our  own  conntry  and 
Europe  generally.  Feeds  on  various  seeds,  easily  tamedy  and 
shags  moderately.  The  Cannabina,  Greater  Red-Pole,  Red' 
PuiU^  or  Greater' Red'headed-Litmetf  has  the  body  above  chesnut- 
brown,  beneath  reddish-white,  bottom  of  the  brea8t4)lood-red 
in  tlie  male,  in  the  female  dirty-brown ;  five  and  a  half  inches 
long.  Sings  prettily.  Inhabits  Europe,  America,  and  tins 
conntry.  Gregarious  in  the  winter.  Eggs  Gwe,  bluish  white, 
with  purplish  specks;  makes  its  nest  among  furze.  See  the 
liiNNBT's  SoMG.  The  Unaria,  iMser'Red^aded-Linneif 
Redpolb,  or  Siane'Redpole,  is  much  smaller  than  the  last;  often 
found  in  this  conntry.  The  JIfoiitttiiii,  Mountain-Linnet,  or 
Twiifj  is  black  varied  with  reddish,  beneath  whitish ;  rump  red. 
Inhabits  Europe  und  this  conntry;  has  no  song,  but  merely 
twitters. 

The  Xuntkorea  is  dusky^  rump  yellow ;  primaries  edged  with 
green;  tail  tipped  with  white ;  length  four  inches  and  half. 
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InbabitB  Bio  Janeiro^  The  bird  from  which  this  deBcriptioo 
W81  taken  was  tame,  and  sang  like  a  canary ;  and,  like  other 
antarctic  birds,  sang  roost  in  the  winter.  See  the  Journal  of  the 
Amd.  4^  Natural  Seienees  nf  PhUadelpkki,  toI.  It.  part  t,  in  the 
papers,  by  Ptinee  CharUi  Bonaparte. 

For  tlie  UmtOy  or  Lm net,  see  the  Linnet's  Song  ;  for 
tho  Cajiorta,  or  C  a  nary-Bird,  see  the  Canart-Bibd's 
Song  ;  for  the  DometUca^  or  House-sparrow,  see  tlie  House- 
Sparrow's  Speech. 


The  Thrush,  closely  shrouded  some  ivy  among 
That  crept  up  an  elm,  was  rehearsing  her  song, 
In  a  soft  under-tone»  and  in  murmurs  most  sweet ; 
(Such  warblings  who  lives  that  can  catch  and  repeat?) 
Now  more  loud  rose  the  notes  thus    the    air   they 

impress'd, 
As  the  songstress  still  sat  in  her  ivy-hung  nest. 
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THE  THRUSH'S  SONG. 


Tnrdua  Jtfiineiw.— Lmif  Aus. 


"The  Home  of  Lovb  is  where  the  heart 
Is  never  fonnd  repining." 
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THE  THRUSH'S  SONG. 


The  home  of  love  is  where  the  heart 

Is  never  found  repining; 
The  home  of  love  is  where  we  part. 

In  pain  some  bliss  combining ; 

That  bliss,  the  child  of  ardent  hope. 
Persuading  that  to-morrow 

We  shall,  with  rapture,  meet  again  ;— 
No  room  have  we  for  sorrow. 

The  home  of  love  is  that  on  which 
Our  thoughts,  when  absent  centre ; 

And  which,  when  we  behold  again, 
Delighting  we  re-enter. 

The  home  of  love  is  that  where  dwell 
Two  hearts  of  pure  affection ; 

Whose  mutual  throbbings  ever  tend 
To  dissipate  dejection. 

The  home  of  love  is  that  where  dwell 
Hearts  kind,  sincere,  indulgent ; 

Where  dwells  besides  for  all  the  world 
Benevolence  effulgent. 


.i 
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Tben>  hallowed  be  this  ivied  bower, 

This  home  of  love  endearing. 
Where  nratoal  wishes  siok  to  rest, 

With  thoughts  for  ever  cheering.  (♦') 

(^0  Order,  Passeres,  (^Limu)  Thrush,  MiaaBL-THRUSHy 

Fieldfare,  RimcOuzbl,  Sec. 

The  genos  Turdus,  (Linn.)  or  Thrush,  now  comprehends 
above  two  hundred  and  thirty  species,  scattered  over  the  globe; 
the  number  described  by  Linnaeus  was  only  twenty-eight. 
Several  are  inhabitants  of  this  country.  Many  of  the  tribe  sing 
exqaisitely,  among  which  may  be '  named,  the  Misaely  the 
Throstle,  or  Song-Thrushy  the  Redwing^  the  Blackbird,  and  a 
vast  crowd  of  foreign  bird^,  including  the  Mocking-Bird.  They 
are  distinguished  by  having  the  outer  toe  connected  with  the 
middle  membrane,  as  far  as  the  first  joint ;  the  bill  is  denticu- 
lated towards  the  point ;  they  are  generally  subject  to  a  va- 
riation of  colour  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are 
baccivorous,  but  they  also  eat  insects,  worms,  and  snails ;  none 
of  them  feeds  on  grain.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  Muaieus,  Song-Thrush,  Thrush,  Throaile^  Dirth,  or 
Mavis,*  has  the  head,  back,  and  npper  coverts  of  the  wings 
deep  olive-brown ;  throat  mottled  with  brown  and  white ;  belly 
tfnd  breast  pale  yellow,  with  large  black  spots ;  nme  inches^ 
long.  Inhabits  the  woods  of  Europe,  generally,  and  frequent 
in  this  country.  Builds  in  a  low  bush,  or  in  an  ivied  tree  ;  (for 
a  description  of  the  nest  see  the  Introduction.)  Eggs  five,  pale- 
blue,  with  blackish  spots.  In  France  said  to  be  migratory,  in 
England  remaitra  all  the  year.  Remarkably  prolific,  producing 
sometimes  three  different  families  in  a  season.  Of  all  the  tribes, 
the  idockwg'Bvrdy  perhaps,  excepted,  this  is  the  most  accom- 
plished singer;  and  it  sings  also  at  almost  every  season  of  the 
year.  There  are  several  varieties  in  Europe ;  three  or  four  in 
America*    Tliis,  and  indeed  the  whole  tribe,  are  very  useful 

*  <<  So  doth  the  cuckoo  when  ihe  mao»  aiugs.'' 

SPBNChii,  SonnU  Uxxv« 
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birdi  in  the  dcttmefioaof  flDiitoimd  oilier  kijvrioiM  eniinalsytbey 
ahonld,  therefore,  Bever  be  deitn>yed««-*>See  the  Introdnction. 

The  Fttcteonify  MuiBiy  MHttL-THBOtB,  JMnd-JKrid,  Jlftt- 
«ettoe-1VlM^  Skfudi,  HMie-Sn'Mdky  Skretek'Thnuh,  TkroMtU- 
Coekf  Holm- 7%rtr«ft|  or  Stormeoekf  is  pecattarly  disttnguidhed  as 
b^ing  the  largest  British  bird  which  has  any  harmoDy  in  its 
▼oice;  it  is  in  length  eleven  inches ;  back  and  upper  parts  light- 
brown  ;  neck  white,  spotted  with  brown ;  beneath  whitish;  bill 
dusky.  Builds  its  nest  generally  in  the  fork  of  some  tree;  Tery 
often  the  apple-tree.  Eggs  four  or  five,  flesh  colour,  with  msty 
spots.  This  is  rather  a  scarce  bird  in  England ;  I  have  seen  it 
and  its  nest,  occasionally,  in  Somersetshire,  but  I  know  nothing 
of  its  song.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  it  is  much  louder  than,  and, 
by  some,  esteemed  superior  to  that  of  the  songthrosh.  That  it 
begins  to  sing  in  January,  and  continues  singing,  more  or  leas, 
tilt  the  female  has  hatched  its  young,  when  it  is  heard  no  more 
till  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  If,  however,  the  young  he 
taken,  its  song  continues  as  before ;  and  if  the  female  be  de- 
stroyed, it  continues  in  song  the  whole  summer.  This  experi- 
ment, Jitontagu  informs  us,  he  tried  upon  this  and  several  other 
song  birds,  and  always  found  it  invariable.  Feeds  upon  holly, 
missdtoe  berries,  whence  its  name,  and  insects.  It  generally 
sings  from  the  summit  of  a  tree  ;  it  is  said  also  to  sing  before 
rain  and  during  a  storm ;  hence  it's  name  Stormeock, 

The  Pt(arM,  Fieldfare,  Fieldfare ,  Feldtfare,  Veelvaref  or  Pi- 
gean''Fiek(fare,  is  ten  inches  long ;  back  and  lesser  wing  coverts 
chesnnt-brown ;  neck,  breast,  and  sides,  yellowish,  streaked 
with  dusky;  throat  and  beneath  white;  tail  dusky-black. 
Three  or  four  other  varieties.  This  is  a  migratory  bird,  visiting 
this  country  in  flocks  in  October,  and  quitting  it  in  April. 
Feedt  here  on  the  fruit  of  the  hawthorn,  worms,  and  insects. 
Their  summer  residence  said  to  be  Syria,  Siberia,  and  the 
oeighbonring  districts.  The  numbers  and  appearance  of  this 
bird  in  England  seem  to  be  determined  by  the  rigour  of  the 
weather;  while  they  are  seen  here,  the  inhabitants  of  the  conntry 
consider  that  the  severity  of  the  winter  is  not  yet  past. 


TPhk  hM  ht»ifiwen  Hue  t6  an  eaeprefti^fl,'fbtiiid  occaiioiudty 
itt^af  oM  «yiter»,  aiMi  dto  «t  tbe  present  tiffie  in  the  Westj; 
^  The  iMMi  b  done^  and /itriprf /cM^e." 

•CHAtJcn,  TVoiiw  and  Cresriia,  Book  ii. 
Tknt  U^  tbe  eeitoett  ii  ^vtr ;  tlie  oetasfon  h  past ;  tli«  bird  teiloWD. 
^*Te«tfangets,  banished  fretn  yonr  native  glades, 
Where  tyrant  frost  with  famine  leagn'd  proelaims 
*  Who  lingers  dies  ;*  with  many  a  risk  ye  wfai 
.     'tht  pfSirilege  to  breathe  dnr  softef  air 
Aa4  iflt$a  onr  s|1f  an  berries.** 

OiSftOlifiii's  fVdks  in  a  Foreat-^AutrnmUk. 
'  The  TorfiMtftrt,  Ri]io«Ot}rBL,  AfMel,  Rock  or  MouniaitiOuulf 
MitkaehMhBkHMird,  m  Tcr^Ouzel,  is  eleven  inches  long ;  tiie  ge- 
oeml  plinnag^  Mack^  beneath  greyish ;  collar  white.  One  or 
two  other  Tarieties.  Rather  a  scarce  bird  in  this  country,  ft 
i»  also  foond  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Aula,  and  Africa.  The 
•  Ring-onaifi!  is  a  migratory  bird ;  said  to  breed  in  Scotland,  Wates, 
-and  some  parts  of  the  West  of  England.  Nest  generally  on  the 
gromid  under  some  bush,  whicli,  and  theeggs,  are  similar  to  the 
blackbird's. 

•*  Joyonsly 
Prom  stone  to  stone,  the  Ouxei  flits  along, 
Startling  tbe  Hnnet  from  the  hawthorn  bongh ; 
While  on  the  elm-tree,  overshadowing  deep 
The  low-roofed  cottage  wliite,  the  BhMMt  sits 
Cheerily  hymning  the  awakened  year.*' 

Tbe  above  lines  are  from  Blackwood'a  Magazine^  for  March, 
1833,  with  the  signature  of  j^.  I  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  pleasure  which  I  have  often  felt  on  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  many  truly  poetical  productions  of  this  amiable  yet 
anonjrmous  writer  which  have,  from  time,  ta  time  appeared  in 
that  magaiine. 

Tbe  RoseuSf  Rose-coloured  Thrush,  Ouzel,  or  CarmtUm-' 
Ouzelj  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  species,  and  occasionally  seen 
in  this  country ;  it  is  rather  less  thkn  the  blackbird,  being  in 
length  hardly  eight  inches.    The  head,  which  is  crested,  neck, 
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win^i aod  Uai,  are  black,  glofted  with  bloe,  parple,aiKl  green; 
back,  mmp,  breast,  belly,  and  leaser  ving  coverts,  pale  rose- 
colonr,  with  a  few  irregnlar  spots.  It  varies  considerably  in  its 
roseate  shades*  More  freqaent  in  France ;  and  foand  also  m 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  Asia ;  visits,  ir  is  said* 
Aleppo,  in  pursuit  of  locusts,  and  thence  called  the  XiOCMsi-^ird ; 
it  is  held  sacred  by  the  Turks;  it  is  also  found  in  ^Sonth 
Russia  and  Siberia,  where  it  is  said  to  breed. 

The  CurauB  is  the  size  of  the  Missel,8ings  finely,  and  imitates 
the  notes  of  other  birds ;  when  tame,  the  voice  of  map*  Inha- 
bits Chili.  The  Ttaiii«iif,  or  Alarm-Thrush,  is  above  brown, 
beneath  white,  breast  spotted  with  black;  six  and  a  half  inches 
long ;  inhabits  Cayenne ;  cries  every  morning  and  evening  for 
half  an  boor  with  a  harsh  loud  voice,  like  an  alarum  bell. 
The  Arwuiuiaeeu8f  or  Rbbd-Thrvsh,  is  rusty  brown,  beneath 
white-testaceous;  quill  feathers  brown,  tipt  with  reddish: 
three  other  varieties.  Inhabits  the  reedy  marshes  of  Europe; 
builds  a  hanging  nest  among  reeds ;  egg^  five  or  six,  yellowish- 
white,  spotted  with  brown.  The  male  sings  while  the  hen  is 
sitting;  seven  inches  long. 

The  lUaew^  Redwing,  SwifM-ptp^,  fVind-Thruaht  fVmdU" 
Thrushf  fVhinnle'Thruah,  or  Difthf  is  eight  and  a  half  inches 
long ;  similar  in .  its  general  colours  to  the  song-thrush,  but 
having  the  body,  under  the  wings,  and  under  wing  coverts, 
reddish-orange.  This  bird  is  migratory,  arriving  in  flocks  in 
this  country  in  September,  and  leaving  it  iu  the  spring.  Breeds, 
it  is  said,  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  is  also  said  to  sing  in  the 
breeding  season  equal  to  the  song-Uirush  of  this  country ;  nest  in 
alow  bosh;  eggs  six,  blue-green,  spotted  with  black.  Flesh  good. 

The  Mi$tdanendi  is  the  most  pleasant  singing  bird  of  the 
island  of  Java ;  its  sont;  is,  at  once,  diversified  and  agreeable. 

HORSFIELD. 

For  a  description  of  the  Blackbird,  see  the  Blackbird's 
SoMo;  for  that  of  the  Mockino-Bird,  see  Part  II.;  for 
the  Rbd-brbastbd  Thrpsh,  and  the  Wood-thrush,  see 
also  Part  II. 
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THE  LINNET'S  SONG. 


FringiUa  lAnota, — Linnjsus. 


'^The  loTely  linnet  now  her  song 
Tnnes  sweetest  in  tiie  wood.*' 

Shenstone. 


Where  dwell  pleasures  worth  possessing? 

In  yon  cot  beside  the  hill ! — 
Where  content,  purer  love  caressing, 

Wanders  by  the  crystal  rill ; 

Where  affection^  strong  and  fervent, 
Opes  the  door  to  calm  delight; 

And  where  hope,  a  faithful  servant, 
Fans  the  flame  of  promise  bright ; 

Where  domestic  peace  resideth ; 

Where,  beneath  the  humble  dome, 
Wisdom's  self  for  aye  abideth, 

There  hath  Happiness  her  Home* 
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There  dwell  pleasures  worth  possessing^, 

In  yon  cot  beside  the  hill. 
Where  content,  pure  love  caressing. 

Listens  to  the  crystal  riO.  (^) 


(^)  The  FriagiUa  Umeia^  Linvkt,  CoMMON-LiimT,  or 
Brown-Limiet,  sometimes  called  also,  I  believe,  Grey-limicl,  ts 
chesnat-brown,  beneath  whitish ;  bottom  of4he  breast  blood*red 
io  the  male,  io  the  female  stroaked  with  brown.  Sice  of  die 
Greater-  Redfole.  Egxs  five,  whitish,  with,  cbesnat  spots ;  singi 
delightfhlly.  It  appears  that,  from  occasional  variations  initi 
colours,  this  bird  is  often  confoonded  with  the  Greaier'Redpeie ; 
indeed,  Montagu  asserts,  that  both  this  and  the  Redpole  are 
one  and  the  same  species.  See  the  description  of  the  Redpole 
in  note  44. 

For  a  description-  of  the  Grbi^-Liniibt,  Lo«ta  Ckiaru, 
see  page  175. 
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THE  BLACKBIRD'S  SONG. 


Turdus  ilftfnc/a.— LiNMJSCS. 


<'  Tlie  blackbird  whistles  froQi  the  thorny  brake." 

Thomson. 


All  cities  I  hate ;  nor  has  splendour  or  pride 

The  least  of  attraction  for  me ; 
Give  me  a  retreat  by  some  shady  wood-side  ; 
There  only  I'm  happy  and  free. 

Though  mAa  for  his  pleasure  may  birds  in  a  cage 

Remorseless  for  ever  confine ; 
Though  some  of  our  tribe  such  a  prison  may  please, 

May  such  prison  never  be  mine ! 

Though  man,  too,  may  feed  us  with  daintiest  food. 
Though  gold  on  our  prisons  may  shine ; 

I  prefer  the  plain  fare  that  is  found  in  the  wood. 
For  myself  and  for  all  that  is  mine* 
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You  may  prattle  of  cities  as  much  as  you  please ; 

Of  their  splendour  and  wealth  all  how  fine ! 
I  prefer  living  here  with  my  mate  at  my  ease ; 

Where  is  happiness  equal  to  mine  ?  (^^) 

(47),  Order,  Pabseres,  (Linn,)  Blackbird. 
The  Blackbird,  Turdua  Merukif  (liim.)  Colly ,  Merle*  or 
Amaeiy  is  almost  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Thp 
male  is  wholly  of  a  deep  black  when  fnll-growo,  at  which  state 
it  arrives  the  next  spring  after  the  snmmer  in  which  it  is  hatched, 
when  the  bill  and  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  deep  yellow.  The  fe- 
male is  not  so  intense  a  black  as  the  male;  nor  is  the  bill  so  deep 
a  yellow :  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  bills  being  the 
principal  characteristic  of  the  sex.  It  is  said  there  are  three 
other  varieties  of  this  bird ;  one  with  the  head  white ;  another 
with  the  body  white ;  and  the  third  variegated  with  black  sod 
white;  but  they  are  not  common  in  England.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  snails  and  worms,  and,  occasionally,  on  insects  and  berries. 
In  a  domestic  state  it  may  be  fed  on  bread  and  milk,  and  bread 
and  water,  and  even  flesh.  It  is  at  all  seasons. a  solitary  bird. 
Found  almost  every  where  in  tliis  country,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  woods,  trees,  and  hedges ;  rarely  on  open  heaths  or  downs. 
It  also  inhabits  Europe  and  Asia.  Lays  Ave  dirty-green  spotted 
eggs*  Nest  composed  externally  of  dried  grass,  or  moss,  and 
sometimes  other  materials;  plastered  inside  with  clay,  and  then 
lined  with  dried  grass.  See  the  Introduction.  See  also  note^4S.) 
**  Take  thy  delight  in  yonder  goodly  tree, 
Where  the  sweet  merle  and  warbling  mavis  be." 

DRATTON't  Owl, 

*  The  terms  merle  for  the  blackbird,  and  mwU  for  the  thrnsb, 
are  used  chiefly  by  our  poets  : 

''  Merry  is  it  in  the  good  green  wood, 
When  the  marts  and  merle  are  singing. 
When  the  deer  sweeps  by  and  the  hounds  are  in  cry, 
And  the  hnnter'a  horn  is  ringing."     ' 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
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THE  HEDGE-SPARROW'S  COMPLAINT, 


MoiaeiUa  Nodularis, — LiNNiEus. 
Sylvia  Modularis. — Latham. 


I  have  heard  well-pleas'd,  attentive. 

Many  hirds  their  carols  sing  ; 
Sweet  the  power  of  song  inventive  t  — 

Power  to  soothe,  to  charm  a  king. 

But  what  power  may  soothe  my  anguish  ? 

What  shall  chase  mj^  grief  away  ? 
Mine,  not  throbs  of  love's  soft  languish -*- 

Deeper  far  my  woe  than  they. 

Rapine  gives  ray  plaint  its  feature  ; 

Rapine !  ^tis  too  mild  a  name 
For  the  deeds  which  outrage  nature ; — 

Deeds  for  which  man  's  oft  to  blame. 

The  blackbird  has  a  lond  and  beantifnl  note  ;  it  sings  in  tliis 
country  during  the  spring  for  abont  three  months ;  is  generally 
silent  the  remainder  of  the  year,  except  that,  upon  being  dis- 
turbed, it  ntters  a  peculiar  shrieking,  not  easily  described,  >et 
well  known  to  tbe  natural  historian. 

The  mode  in  which  tbis  bird,  and  some  others  of  the  thrush 
tribe  separate  house-snails  from  their  shells  by  striking  them 
repeatedly  against  a  ftcne,  deserves  notice  ;  the  labour  which 
they  expend  in  doin^  this  ir,  aometimes,  almost  incredible. 

N 
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And,  as  if  enough  it  were  not« 

WbXte  lire  ^^&tt  *f  (rio«s  iH, 
From  the  kite,  hawk,  stote*  destroying, 

Man  our  cup  of  woe^nust  fill ! 

Nets  and  traps^  deceitful  Hirdlime, 

Lays  he  often  in  our  way; 
And  he  even  trains  our  fellows, 

To  entice  us— to  betray. 

1  my  little  brood  had  nurtur'd  — 
Hope,  had  much  for  me  in  stor<e— 

Came  a  boy — a  wanton  school-boy, 
A fld  toy  datf lings 'ftem  mhwcml 

Tell  me  &ot  knatt*«  'nobk  ^nsomh 
Spurns  the  di«Jtts<of 'base  obfiltfoU 

Tell  me  not  that  such  a  creature. 
Has  agreat,  a. generous  soul..(^) 

(^>)  Oiij>^B,  PAB99MU,  (limi^  Hsdob-Sparrow. 

The  Heogs-Sparrow^  Be^ge-fVarbler,  Titling,  Dwrnoek, 
or  JkiataciUu  Moduiam^  (^fl>0  i«  brownuh,  with  blackish 
streaJu ;  size  of  (he  redbreast ;  builds  in  box  beilg^s,  low 
basbesihawthom  hedges,  and  fdrytb  rakes  ^  nest  neat;  eKterpally 
of  green  moss,  &c.  intemallj  lined  with  hair^  c^gg  five,  Vght 
blue*  Oovoioo  to  £ariipe«  4uid  very  conroon  in  this  couatry. 
The  cuckoo  jseaemDy  lajiher  <({$  iu  the  oeat  of  this  bird.- 


*  AsptfCHBofweaiel. 
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note  (6.)^The  hedge-sparrow  hat  a  pleaaiDg  song;  it  remains 
with ns  the  whole  year;  feeds  on  insects  and  worms,  but  will 
aisoylike  the  redbreast,  pick  up  cmmbs  of  bread,  and  seems  to 
prefer  being  *near  ^flie  batbitatiotn  of  man.  It  appears  that, 
altbongh  the  yonng  or  eggp  of  the  hedge-sparrow  are  invariably 
destroyed  whenever  the  cuckoo's  egg  is  hatched  in  the  hedge- 
sparrow's  nest,  this  destruction  4s  not  effected  by  the  hedge- 
iparrow,  but  by  the  young  cuckoo.  As  the  following  lines,  on 
distwrbiiig  a  hedge^pmnm  from  »ktr  !«•<,  «lhide  to  this  fact,  I 
shall  be,  1  trust,  pardoned  for  reprinting  them  here :  they  have 
long  been  before  the  public. 

**  little  flutterer!  swiftly  flying, 

Here  is  none  to  barm  thee  near  ; 
Kite,  nor  hawk,  nor  school-boy  prying. 

Little  flutterer  I  cease  to  fear. 

Qne  who  would  protect  thee,  ever, 
Wrom  itbe  aohDol#boyy  kite^  Andilmwky 

.Mnsiipg  now,  oblrndes,}  but  iiie«Eel' 
Preamt  of  plnnder  in.his  walk* 

He«3i»  weasel  sttaUjf g  slily, 

Would  permit  thy  eggs  to  take. 
Nor  the  pole-cat,  nor  the  wily 

Adder,  nor  the  wreathed  snake. 

May  no  cuckoo  wandering  near  thee, 

I^y  her  egg  within  thy  nest ; 
fHat  thy  yoang  omsi  born  to  cheer  thee, 

Be  daslroB^dby  amh  aigBtat* 

Little  flattertfrl  ^mVOfifiiing, 

ttecc!  jSidNiieito  iiafin  ilhee^near.; 
lUte^nor  hawl^nor  adhoolTboy  pigFingi 

Little  flutterer  ciease  to  fear. 

*  The  fact  here  alluded  to  is  particularly  mentioned. by  Dr. 
JsMVBR  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactioni 
for  Midyear  1788. 

«9 
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THE  BULFINCH'S  SONNET. 


LAaaa  PyrrAiilau— >LiiiiURU§. 


'^  The  bnlfinch  whistles  soft  his  flate  like  notes." 

Sayagc 


We  live  without  law^  and  we  love  without  care; 

And  my  mate  is  delighted  my  feelings  to  share. 

We  live  without  law,  and  we  love  without  strife ; 

Oh  what  is  so  sweet  as  the  bulfinch*s  life  ? 

Our  LAWS  are  our  feelings,  which  prompt  us  to  show 

Affection  tt)  all  that  inhabits  below. 

From  my  mate  is  ne*er  he&ird  the  harsh  word  of  com- 
mand ; 

But  a  look,  always  kind,  is  the  wizard's  sole  wand. 

Son  of  freedom  himself,  he's  the  friend  of  the  free ; 

No  constraint  cou\d  be  pleasing  to  him  or  to  me. 

It  is  thus  he  insures  the  Affections'  control ; 

And  thus,  without  law,  he  possesses  my  soul. 

Come^  Man  1  and  learn  thou^  from  the  birds  of  the 
grove. 

What  HAPPINESS  waits  on  such  generous  love !  (^') 
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(^9)  OrDBR,  PA88ERB8,  (Ltflll.)  BULFINCH. 

The  BuLFiNCH,  (Loxia  Pyrrhukiy)  Red-hoopj  Hoop,  Tonif' 
koopfAlpf  or  Nope,  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  little  descrip- 
tion. The  bead,  wings,  and  tail,  are  black ;  the  breast  and 
belly  red ;  the  upper  tail  coverts  and  vent  white.  The  male  is 
distiugnished  from  the  female  by  the  superior  blackness  of  his 
crown,  and  by  the  rich  crimson  which  adorns  his  cheeks,  breast, 
belly,  and  throat ;  those  parts  of  the  female  being  of  a  dirty 
buff  colour.  The  plumage  is,  however,  variable,  some  indi- 
viduals being  wholly  black ;  others  white,  with  black  spots  on 
tlie  back.    About  six  inches  long. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  species  of  birds  of  which  the  female  also 
sings.  See  Mr.  Swbbt*8  letter  in  the  Introduction.  This  bird 
is  so  docile  that,  having  but  two  or  three  harsh  notes,  it  becomes, 
by  regular  edncatiooy  proficient  in  music.  It  may  be  taught  to 
speak  as  vrell  as  sing.  It  is  found  in  oar  woods  and  thickets 
thronghout  the  year^  seen  sometimes  is  gardens  attacking  the 
buds  of  plums,  and  generally  considered  destructive  to  them ; 
but  its  object,  most  probably,  is  not  the  bud  itself,  but  the  worm 
in  it.  Builds  in  a  black  or  white  thorn  bush ;  eggs  foor  or  five, 
bluish  white,  speckled  and  streaked  with  purpled 
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THE  ring-dove's  LAMENT. 


CakifiUia.  P«2iiin*tif.r«^|4«iiv) 


Defir  is  my  little  native  vale, 

The  RiNG-DbVB  builds  and  mnrmtin  t^ere. 

Rb«ERS. 


WbXf  alas  !  am  I  forsaken  ?-* 

I£  forifaMn  ?«t«*Is<  it  tsu^.'^-* 

ShiU(  AmaeTio^  will  xmdkelL 

How)  hasve  I  ini  ii^^  ofiterdttd?^-^ 

With  <fi8daiii'  -wfij  rttcpurstrer?' 
Affection,  with  my  being  blended, 

Ever  dwells,  in  thought^  ¥dth  you; — 

More  professing  you  may  find  one, — 
More  imposing — not  more  true ; 

But  a  heart — where  meet  more  kind  one, 
One  that,  e'er,  will  beat  for  you  ? 

You^  yow^ou^ 
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O,  return ! — return !  and  gladden 
Thw  pQo$  heart,  fodwn,  jet  twe,;— 

Bid  begone  all  cares  that  sadden ; — 
Here  waits  Happiness  for  you  ; 

You'^yau — you  /('<^) 

<so)  Order,  PawbiWk  {XiwvJ^  QftWMM^,  (LaiK)  Wood- 

PlOBON. 

The  Cciumba  Pdhtmbua,  Wood-Pigeon,  Ring-Dovey  RiMg- 
Pigeimf  Queexey  Quest,  Wfioi-Quiftf. or  Cutihatf*  is  cinereous,  tail 
featfaejn  blac](  on.tUe  bind  gart ;  primary  qaill  feathers  whitiali 
on  the  outer  ^^fi ',  neck  each  side  white ;  eighteen  inches  long ; 
inhabits  Europe,  our  own  country^  and,  occasionally,  Siberia; 
heard  sometinies  near  London,  as,  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
Flesh  of  course  good.  It.  is  indi^eQons  to  this  country,  and 
migrates,,  most  probably^^  ojQly  from  the  nortbem  to  the  southern 
^arts.  In  winter  they  assemble  in  large  flocks,  and  constantly 
resort  to  woods  to  roost  on  the  highest  trees ;  on  which  too  they 
bnild  their  nests,  cemposed  only  of  a  few  8t?ckfr,  (tae  lUe- Intro- 
duction.) Bggs  two^  nMe,  exaet^  cival,  <|Ddb  hmg^  than  those 
of  the  domeitio  fi^gmwp'nkh.wkisih  «k4nillthitliit«il«ies,  at- 
tempts bavi^  lieem  fwde.  tD^f^^o^iKA  a  bre^  bvX  with^Hit  suc- 
cess.   Feeds  on  grain ,  seeds,  &c. 

The  cooi9«:«DtcA#Ct(i^va9dsffgne9)aM%8fQfi)eirba^leii^d,  yet 
faQUS^  axu)  otjtered  y^f'  tlowl^^  t^^yt  sei^  tp  be.  o^es  of 
sorrow,  and  consist  principally  of  socl^  soui^ds  as  are  comveyed 
by  tbe  words  two,  ftoo,  two,  taffy  take  two;  they  are  probably 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  natural  expressions  ofpleasurable 
aensation  peculiar  to  this  tribe  of  birds.    See  note  (7.) 

*  <<  Pei^QWd.op  Im  wQ»te4  ey^cie  nigi^ 
,   Sleep  seal'd  the  tercelet*$  weai^ied  eye^ 
That  all  the  d^  had  watch'dl  so  w,ell 
The  ^udUtt  dart  across  the  delt." 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  AoMy,  Caitto  vi. 
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THE  BLACK-CAP'S  SONG. 


MotaeiUa  AirieapUku-^JAnNMVs, 
Sylvia  AirieapUUL'-^liAsnAti. 


''  The  miniic  melodist, 
The  BLACit-CAP  from  some  tangled  sloe  bosh  trills 
His  varying  song :  now  as  some  menUid^s, 
Now  as  lAUcinian  Syboiad^s*  alond 
His  note ;  and  now  in  strain  original 
Excites  the  woods  to  listen.'' 

Promanunj^lithed  Poem, 

Her  loveliness,  oh,  who  sbaU  tell,. 
Or,  of  beauty,  what  is  the  magie  spell  ;r— 
And  what  that  affection,  piire  and  fine, 
That  around  the  heart  unseen  doth  twine  ? 

And  who  ishall  tisll  the  deep  feeling  now 
That  is  hid  in  the  leaves  of  the  waving  bough;— 
And  who  shall  tell  that  breast's  delight, 
When  my  song  lays  it  gently  tp  rest  at  night? 

Hush,  hush,  ye  winds!  and  ye  noises  rude  ! 
On  my  love's  repose  how  dare  ye  intrude  ; 
Begone  with  thy  steeds,  thou  garish  day ! 
And  then  I  will  warble  my  love  a  lay.  (^') 

•  The  Nightingale. 
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C)  Ordbh,  Pa88Bre8»  (Ltfin.)  Black-cap. 

The  Black-cap,  (MotaeiUa  AtricapUlaf)  Moek'Nightingolef 
Nettle-creeper y  or  Nettle-mongerj  inhabits  England,  Europe,  and 
Siberia ;  it  is  foond  also  at  Madeira,  and  there  called  Ttnta- 
NefTo*  It  is  a  migratory  bird,  arriving  in  this  country  in 
April,  and  leaving  it  sometime  in  the  autumn ;  its  winter  retreat 
is  not  known ;  it  is,  however,  occasionally  seen  here  in  January. 

It  is  between  ^ve  and  six  inches  long. .  The  head  of  the  male 
is  black,  back  greyish-brown,  with  a  tinge  of  green;  beneath 
ash-colour.  Three  or  ^onr  varieties.  The  female  is  larger  than 
the  male,  and  has  the  crown  of  the  head  of  a  rust-colour.  Builds 
generally  in  low  buslies,  but  sometimes  in  an  old  ivy-tree. 
Elggs  four  or  five,  pate  reddish-brown,  mottled  with  a  deeper 
colour,  sprinkled  with  a  few  dark  spots ;  the  male  and  female 
sit  upon  the  eggs  in  turn*  Feeds  on  insects,  and  also  on  the 
berries  of  the  spurge  laurel,  service,  and  especially  ivy.  Has, 
it  is  said,  in  Italy,  two  broods  in  a  year ;  in  this  country  only 
one. 

The  black-cap  may  with  propriety  be' called  the  English 
Mocking-bird;  it  ha»  been  beard  to  sing  the  notes  of  the  Black- 
Hrd,  Thrush,  Kighttngalef  Redstart ^  and  Sedge-Warbler,  besides 
its  own  peculiar  whistle,  which  is  most  delightful;  it  makes 
also  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  pair  of  shears  used  in  clipping 
a  fence,  which  is  also  the  noise  made  by  its  young.  See  the 
paper  by  Messrs.  Sheppard  andfVhiiear,  before  referred  to  in  the 
Introduction. 


II  9 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE'S  SONG. 


Slfbria  jCiMdfita.— Latiuk* 


Sweet  h  tM^  time  wheH'  all  the  fields 

Their  loreliest  robes  aisstime ; 
And  sweet  the  time  when  lilies  shed 

Their  elegajit  perfume. 

But  sweeter  fai'  than  these  the  time 

When^  on  his  eager  wings. 
My  love  returning  to  his  bower 

Aa  evMkiag  descmnt  sings* 

Sweet  morn,  sweet  eve,  and  sweet  the  day. 
When  spring,  with  budding  rose, 

Advancing  smiles,  with  liberal  hand. 
Rich  fragraace  round  him  tiirows. 

Buty  oh !  how  sweeter  far  the  time 

When,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
My  love  pours  out  to  me  his  soul 

tn  noted  of  magic  powen^ 

For  a  deicription  of  the  Niohtimgalb's  Somg,  see  the 
InUrodaction ;  for  its  form,  coloofs,  habits,  Ue.  see  note  (5.) 

*  It  is  here  presamed  that  the  female,  as  well  aa  the  male 
nightingale)  sings ;  the  fact«  however,  is  donbtfol :  the  reader 
will,  it  is  hoped,  pardon  the  poetical  licence. 


its 


glbb; 


We  are  sons  of  pleasure, 
W^  a;r«  s.oo«  Qjf  Ift^o, 

Joysy  beyond  all  measure, 
Wait  tt»  m  the  grove. 

Who  so  happy  aa  birds, 
Who  as  birds  so  free; — 

Who  so  happy  as  birds, 
Who  so  h«^px  aa  we  I 

We  know  nought  of  care, 
Little  know  of  strife ; 

Telltn,  teU  iu»  wheifi, 
Yen  find  ta  sweet  fr  lifel 

None  «a  happy  4e  bif:ds. 

None  as  birds  so  free ; 

None  so  bc^p;  a^  birds. 
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THE  BANQUET. 


Qoe  Tirtos  et  qmmtai  booi,  sit  vWere  parro, 

Discite: 

Jejoous  rard  Atomachas  volgaria  tentiit. 

HORAT. 


^'  The  freedom  natare  gave, 
Her  water  and  ber  simplest  dish." 

Canary  Bird^s  Song* 


Behold  now  the  banquet! '  And^  first,  we  remark. 
That  the  hanquettng-haU  was  a  large  shady  park ; 
The  table  a  gl8(de — cloth  a  carpet  of  green, 
Where  sweet-smelling  shrubs  strew'd  about  might  be 

seen. 
The  lilac  put  forth  her  delights  in  the  vale; 
Other  spring,  flowers'  odours  were  mix'd  with  the  gale. 
With  encouraging  smile  nature  sat  at  the  feast; 
Her  converse  a  charni  that  enraptured  each  guest 
The  viands  were  various  to  suit  every  taste» 
Got  together  by  tnagic,  assisted  by  haste : 
The  dishes,  all  simple,  no  surfeit  produce  ; 
Nor  did  wine's  effervescence  excite  to  abuse. 
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TheteytdLSCORV-^wheittjoatSfbdrleyfiotm^ny  a  Fowt; 
There  was  grass  for  the  Goose,  and  a  mouse  for  the 

Owl. 
There  were  pease  for  the  Rook,  as  an  elegant  treat ; 
For  the  Crow  there  was  carrion,  he  glories  to  eat. 
The  Bulfikcb's  feast  was  some  buds  from  the  plum. 
That,  torn  fresh  frofti  the  tree,  made  the  gardener 

look  glum.  ' 

For  Pheasahts  and  Nightingales,  ants*  egys  were 

found ; 
And^tesfor  the  Swallows  in  numbers  abound. 
For  the  Sea-gull  was  many  a  cock-chafer  grub ; 
Many  Warblers  pick'd  worms  from  the  tree  or  the 

shrub ; 
The  Sea-birds  directed  attention  to  Jish;^ 
The  Duck  partook  almost  of  every  dish. 
For  the  Swan  were  some  water-plants  pluck'd  from. 

the  pond ; 
Ofjish  the  KiNG-FiSHERs  evinc'd  they  were  fond. 
The  Divers,  Grebes,  Guillemots,  Water-Rails, 

too, 
On  the  dishes  oi  fish  all  instinctively  flew. 
For  the  Goldfinch  was  groundsel,  a  delicate  bit ; 
There  was  sunfiower-seed  for  the  saucy  Tomtit. 
For  the  Crane  was  an  eel;  for  the  Thrush  was  a 

snail; 
And  barley  for  Partridge,  for  Pigeon,  and  Quail. 
For  the  Cuckoo,  an  earthworm — ^his  greatest  delight; 
Some  Hawks,  of  fowl,  flesh,  or  fish,  seiz'd  what  they 

might ; 
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But  the  Ksaxiuxi,  a  matw  to  all  dbjntiea  prefenr'd; 
While  the  Shruck  pouaa*d>  at  onoe^  oa  some  poQr 
helpless  bird. 

For  theH<o:9ax<-SpAi^Row^iaftea^-«hje'a  ceputeda  thief; 

The  £aox.£  himself  got  a  slic^  oCroi^  beef^ 

The  TuRKRT  ofapplesi  pairtook  a$  a^tceat. 

And  the  Cock  and  Hek  caught  up  a  &ane  qfcold  meat^ 

The  Dessert?— It  consisted  of  only  one  thing;; 

A  cfeor  stream  of  water  jmt  fresh  frank  the.  sprm^^ 
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THE  HOUSE-SPARROW'S  SPEECH. 


Pr^HgiMtt  DMieitijOflL-^Lf  NiTiBVV. 


^  60  to  tiM  IWDiAH,  Wsfn  MukN  •  go^ 
And  lem  Us  Oumxa  reed  t»  blow*-^ 
OompooDd  WovsALK  poifo»^d«^ 
The  arrow  is  the  Ml  juke  itMpy 
Then  8hoot-<Hiht  bird,  wltli  Boaroe  a  sigb, 
Wis  thank  thee  Ibv  Mttb  death,  and  dte^ 


t*> 
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(S^)  Ordbr,  PA88ERB8,  (Lbm.)  Thb  Hoc8B-Sp arrow. 

The  FiiiigiaaDomesticn,  HousB-SpARBow^oriSJparroio,  inbabitu 
£iiropey  Asia,  Africa,  and  this  coontry,  and  too  well  known  to 
need  description;  foar  varieties {  five  and  three  quarter 
inches  long.  Builds  nnder  the  eaves  of  houses  both  thatched 
and  tiled ;  sometimes  in  ivy,  sometimes  in  other  birds'  nests ; 
(I  have  seen  its  nest  in  that  of  a  deserted  magpie's,)  apd 
in  and  near  London  on  the  Lombardy  poplar.  Feeds  on  grain 
and  insects;  troublesome  in  gardens;  proverbially  salacious; 
breeds  many  times  in  the  year;  c^ga  six,  whitish,  dirty  spotted 
ash  colour ;  it  is  a  gregarions,  noisy,  crafty  bird,  and  not  easily 
caught;  ver^  destructive  to  ripe  corn ^/^ but,  nevertheless,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether,  upon  the  whole,  it  be  not  a  useful 
bird  :  for  more  concerning  it  and  its  nest,  see  the  Introduction. 
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TO 

i 

,   THE  LADIES 
ffko  hate  10  kbidlti  patronised 
THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  PREVENTING  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS, 

f KB  FO£LOWllfG 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HOUSE-SPARRO W 

ta  reapect/utly  inscribed 

Bt  THE  Author. 

Why  mute  the  Lark  on  themes  like  these  ;-*' 
Why  silent  are  the  Partridges ;-- 
Why  slumber  Sea-birds  when  among 
Them  deaths  disasters,  stalk— a  throng  ? 
.  Why  sleeps  remonstrance,  when  proud  Man 
Walks  forth^  the  monarch  of  a  span, 
«       And  lifts  the  fatal  tube  on  high/ 
Then,  'midst  our  tribe,  lets  ruin  fly  ?• 


• 


The  very  common  practice  of  firing  at  large  flocks  of  birds 
deserves  severe  animadversion.  Larks^  HouM'Sparrowa^  Par" 
iridge$f  and  various  other  gregarions  tribes,  are  too  often  sub- 
jected to  this  wanton  and  merciless  indulgence  in  what  has  been 
named  Sport.    It  is  difficult  in  speaking  or  in  writing  of  such 
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Why  sleeps  Remokstrakce  when  to  SpoRt 
He  pays  a  heedless  wanton  court; — 
Wounds  many — kills,  perchance,  a  few-«- 
Then  calls  his  dogs  ^mih  loud  halloo  ? 

barbarity,  for  barbarity  it  assoredly  19%  to  suit  one's  expressions 
to  the  occation.  There  can  be,  however,  I  presome,  but  one 
opinion  as  to  firing  ainidai.a.jtt0dk  of  hlrdSrVhere  the  cbooces 
are  that  as  many  or  more  may  be  wounded  than  killed  by  the 
unfeeling  process.  Thetioiigbf,  aM>,  wMeh  must  nataroUy  arise 
in  the  bteaat  of  eTorjuluuDaius.  person^  that  the.  womuied  bixdf 
may,  and  very  often  do,  retire  in  agony  and  die  a  lingering 
death,  or  drag  on  a  miseiaUa  lifiii  is  ealcniated  still  more  to 
heighten  onr  disgust  and  disapprobation.  Such  reflections  as 
these  ought  to  deter  Bf  Air  iVom  sa  wanton  an  aggression  on  the 
happiness  and  well  being  of  birds:  but,  alas!  his  Plbabvrb 
and  his  Sport  weigh  down  the  beam  in  opposition  to  hnmanity 
and  faaliiigf 

Although  I  should  not  desire  to  see  the  late  Aet  <i  ParUtmoA 
far  prevetUnig Cruelty  toAnimaU  extended  so  as  to  include  birds, 
it  being  a  talijjsct  on  wlMfli.it  is,difll«xll<^  if  mti  liipanible,  to 
legislate,  yet  I  should. ba  ytxx  g^ditf^findrtbat^^Q  Avecartestnary 
tfEdueatumf  the  necessity  and  dpty  of  treating;  with  kindttpsi  and 
benevolence  all  animated  nature  were  strongly  inculcated 
and  enforced.  S\icfa  kindly  feeling  exercised  towards  brutes 
would  inefHablf  l^d  to  more  hin&tf  fbeHtoga  tiowardb  our  own 
species — feelings  wliicli  oanota  In^  tooi  mncfai  fnaonaged  and 
nurtured ;  feelings  whidN  t«a<Laa|(ailK  taBfOPWle  thft happi- 
ness of  others,  bat  «OAt  essentially  our  owii* . 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  chiefly  by  snch  means  as  these, 
not  by  penal,  enactments,  that  Cruelty  to  Ammalaf  genarally, 
will  be  most  effectually  prevented  ;  more  especially  If  those,  who 
are  influential  in  the  affairs  of  maDkiod,^  take  cara  to  eviAce 
those  dispositions  which  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  our  seminaries 
to  implant*    But,  while  the  pursuits  of  Huhting,  Fishing, 


2%e  vmndedfiutter.  througifi'br^orv^Ci9eli9 
With  anguiih  larHh^  ai  th9y  mc^  the»  j^boj  I'-* 
Or,  lingering  vnpaia,  from  ia,u  U^  ^fft 
At  length  they,  pine  onddi&tuifa^ix^ 
Or  ftuttering^oatia^  o»  oc^OH  u;a^; 
TheyJMt v^  smye. hungry Jkht  agv^wA* 
These,  Man!  tbetcof^hiesofabyapoffti* 
For  these  thou  pa^eft  wanton  covMrtJ 

and  Shootino,  are  encouraged  as  S^^orts,.  and  i^Howed  ac- 
cordingly by  onr Maom ATSs^  aQtiof  partiameoti  and',  I  fear, 
meet  other  attempts  to-  prevtent  trmbtiy*  to  aniniai^  will  be 
comparatiTely  aboftwie^ 

'    Relative  to  the  deitruatim  4tmdmaUifijm(m$4<i^  iii«i,,Coi¥PBR 
has  stated  the  case  with  tolerable  precision : 

«  The  snm  is  this :  If  man's  convenience,  health. 
Or  safety,  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paranwimt,  and  must  extfaigmair  tikeirs/* 

When,  however,  noxious  animals  are  to  be  destroyed,  hu- 
manity wiir  prompt  UB  to  do  the  revolting  dbedfih  the  most  ex- 
peditious and  least  palnfff!  way.  The  wlckedhess  and  cruelty 
ordestroyibg'  any  animal,  bow  noxious  soever  it  may  be,  merely 
for  our  iport  or  diterrion,  require  no  commenv. 

In  Kote (IT),  page  185,itts  stated  that  one  hwndreSmid  twenty- 
nine  birds  were  kilTed,  or  at  Ifeast  obtained,  by*  one  shot ;  but 
it  should  aldOP  be  mentioned,' afs  an  appantng  fhct  in  the  history, 
that  nearly /orfy  birds  more,  efther  wihg-brolcen  or  otherwise  in- 
jiired,  floated  away  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  What  must 
have  been  the  mass  of  pain  and  suffering  produced  by  this 
outrage  on  the  uMffeadiiin  Pw^  B,bNrdlMfhisb,;«Aa»all^thoogb 
eatable,  is  by  na  «Mans>  a  ctolieacy<^ 

•  These  are  not,,  howew,  the  ouly  trophies  obtained  by 
SnooTiHO.    The  accidents  arisipg  to  man  himself  from  th^'use 
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But  what  have  we,  House-  Spakrovts,  done, 
The  victims  both  of  net  and  gun  ! 
A  race  pfoscribed,  for  ever  we 
Are  doomed  to  dire  hostility  ;— 
Our  various  labours  set  at  nought;  —  ^ 

Our  heads  by  the  churchwarden  bought  ;*-« 
And  every  wan  tod,  booby  boy 
Taught  us  to  worry  and  destroy. 
True,  we  in  fields  of  corn  delight— 
Corn  is  to  lis  most  apposite : 
In  this  we  only  follow  nature^ 
As  man  does,  every  other  creature. 
Our  sins  are  trumpeted  aloud, 
Our  virtues  wrapt  in  darkness*  shroud. 
How  comes  it  that  the  good  we  do 
Is  k^t  most  carefully  from  view  ?  f  ^'^  "* 

of  the  FowuH  G.PIECB  in.  thU  cpuotry  are  to  many,  so  contiuiMil 
and  disMtroos,  that  it  is  really  surpriaing,  seeing  that  shoq^g  is 
not  only  circamscribed  by  law,  bat  is,  besides,  in  nmneroos  in- 
stances, a  very  onprofitable  employment,  how  so  many  persons 
can  find  pleasure  or  amosement  in  it ;  bat  it  seems  that  its 
comparative  nnprodactiveness,  its  dangers,  and,  withal,  its  in- 
hamanity,  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  certain  persons  from 
foUowing,  what  I  cannot  avoid  considering,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  a  silly  occupation.    When  will  men  act  op  to  the  dignity  of 

their  nature  and  their  knowledge  ? 

* 

**  I  woald  not  kill  one  bird  In  wanton  sport, 
I  would  not  mingle  jocund  mirth  with  death. 
For  all  the  smoking  board,  the  savoury  feast, 
Can  yield  most  exquisite  to  pampered  sense.** 

C.  Llovo.  Anthology f  vol.ii.  page  S37. 
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We  hear  not  of  the  many  seeds 
Which  we  devour  of  noxious  weeds; — 
Of  worms  and  grubs,  destructive  thiugs, 
That  each  of  us  his  offspring  brings.* 
What  though  we  snatch  a  feast  of  corn, 
Or  ere  its  safe  in  yonder  barn) 
Yety  is  there  not  enough  beside 
For  Mak  and  his  consummate  pride  ? 

Must  all  of  us  to  HIM  alone 
Bow  down  as  though  earth  were  his  throne. 
On  which  np  being  may  intrude 
To  mar  his  pleasure  or  his  good  ? 
Hath  HE  of  earth  the  exclusive  charter  ;— 
Shall  HE  for  sport  or  pleasure  martyr 
All  others*  weal? — We  may  admit 
His  manly  port— his  talents-wit— 
Admity  nay,  more,  admire  them  too ! 
But  WE  have  rights,  and  so  have  Tou. 
Shall  HE,  our  fellow  mortal  here, 
Presume  with  us  to  interfere — 
Fix  limits  to  our  happiness— 
Capriciously  curse  or  bless 
As  pleaseth  his  high  mightiness  ? 

*  Bewick  states  that  **  a  single  pair  of  sparrows,  during  tbe 
time  they  are  feeding  their  young,  will  destroy  about  four  thou- 
sand caterpillars  weekly.**  Tliey  feed  their  young,  also,  with 
many  winged  insects  :  in  London,  it  is  presumed,  chiefly  with 
flies. 

The  utility  of  the  GoUtfineh  is  peculiarly  striking,  it  feeding  in 
the  winter,  when  at  large,  principally  on  thistle  seed ;  4ience  it 
is  catted  the  TkiUkfinch. 
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Have  WE  no  8erise*-»no  feeling— tte 

With  jTiiL'THE  Animate  of  Earth,  whom  he 

Vainly  attempts  to  govern  ?— Nattow 

The  tbcHight,  ftnd  futrle  the  pret^nee, 

To  Ihnlt  to  himself  aH'sensel 
He  may  obtain  some  even  from  a  Si? arrow  ! 

I  here,  might,  en  jpttssan^,  complain 
For  you  ye  WA'RBLiE:RS'in  our  train ; 
For  you^  who  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
The  woods;  the  uplands,  meads,  delight. 
For  you,  who  6ft  m  prison  dwell. 

Deprived  of  social  converse  there, 
Like  lonely  hermit  in  a  ceH, 

Perchance  to  please  some  lady  fair;— 
To  pick  from  off  lifer  lily  hand 
Some  crumbs,  or  sing  nt  her  command. 
But  Scotia's  Bard  hath  'welHn  song 
ProclaimM  aloud  the  heinous -wrong.* 

*  «  Be  not  the  mote  aflhamtd  hefe^to  bettiMO 
Her  brothers  of  Ibe  gwmt  ky  Isgnraat  nan 
Inhnman  caoght,  and  mthe  nacsow  rcage 
From  liberty  confin'd  and  boandless  air. 
Dull  are  the  pretty  slaves,  their  plumage  doll, 
RagfedrAnd .all  its  brigbteningJustie  lost; 
Kor  is  tint  fpiilgiitly  wildaessinitheirkMtas 
Wbi«h,,clcar  and  vigwom,  wnvblaafroin  the  baaeh.; 
O  then  yfr  friends  of  loTeaad  love-ttaai^t  Jong, 
Spare  the  soft  tribes ;  this  barbarous  art  forbear : 
If  on  your  bosom  .umooenoe  can;wiii, 
Mnsic  «i|g9g^y«r  piety  if^orsuadei'' 
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And  you  yourselves  to-day  liiBLve  shown 
That  'tis' not  good  to  bealotre. 

BeshSe&y 
And  here  eten  patience  sdlf  derides, 
Who  18  it  -that  complEtns  of  <irsr— 
About  his  corn-fields  makes  such  fuss  ? 
Tlie  Gbsatsst  RxTA^Bft'on  «arth — 
Man  ;  MAK, "who,  from  the  eariiest  birth 

Of  ancient  time^ 
Hath  robb'd  and  ransack'd  every  jdime — 

The  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  lor  toodH-^ 
'In  pleMore  or  in  'Wantonqnood 

Commands  the  Dut^y  GoasCfUSy  to  bteed  ; 

Parsues  the  iy^trich  on  the  steed  ;— 

Of  all  our  pangs  takes  little  heed ! — 

The  most  omnivorous  of  all. 

What  shall  w«  such  a  .being  caUi?*^ 
I  .might  still  ifurth«r  eoiiplify 

On  his  august  hmnanity: 

Might  tell  how.  Jive  times  in  a  year, 

He  strips  the  raiment  from  the  goose 

And  then,  as  heartlesA,  turn*  Urn  looses: — * 

*  Hhace  tlie  above  was  written,  I  find  the  following  informa- 
tion in  the  Mormng  Herald  of  Si^pt.  15, 1826.  '*The  farmerton 
the  moorlands  in  this  county  (Somerset)  reMr  vast  flodu  of 
geese,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  feathers,  which  are  meroileasiy 
stripped  from  the  snffering  bird  five 'tiroes  a  yeaiu  By  this 
practice  one  pound  of  feathers  is  obtained  ftora  eaeb  bird 
yearly.  Yesterday  week  was  the  period  of  ,plucki9g  for  the 
fifth  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westmoor  near  Xiaiigport;  the 
geese  were  immediately  afterwards  turned  out  on  the  common : 
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How  poulterers  the  feelings  rive. 
By  plucking  many  a  fowl  alive,* 
You  well  might  shudder  while  you  hear! 
How  sordid  wights  will  oft  pretend 
Our  native  songs  to  improve,  extend  ;•— 

the  rain  descended  that  night io  torrents,  and  the  air  was  chilly; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  flocks,  having  been  divested  of 
their  natural  protection,  suffered  so  severely,  that,  on  Westmoor 
alone,  from  1600  to  2000  geese  were  in  tlic  morning  found  dead ; 
and  a  very  considerable  number  besides  are  now  so  languid  that 
their  recovery  is  dooblfnl." 

The  plucking  of  geese  for  their  feathers,  even  In  the  most 
genial  season,  can  scarcely  be  effected  at  any  time  without  the 
production  of  considerable  pain  to  the  animal.  A  more  humane 
method  would  be,  at  a  suitable  season,  to  cut  off  the  feathers 
close  to  the  skin  with  sharp  scissors ;  by  this  method  the  quality 
of  the  feathers  would  be  much  improved,  and  the  trouble  of 
assorting  and  dressing  the  feathers  after  they  are  plucked  would 
be  thus  saved  >  the  down  may  be  afterwards  removed  by  the 
same  means.  It  is  said  that  when  the  feathers  are  removed  in 
this  way,  the  animal  is  rather  benefited  than  injured  by  the 
operation ;  and  that  the  stamps  are  thrown  off  as  in  natural 
moulting,  and  a  beautifnl  new  crop  of  plnmage  quickly  makes 
its  appearance.  I  am  indebted  for  these  hints  to  the  communi- 
cation of  a  lady  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  Ivi.  page  4S{4. 

*  This  is,  I  fear,  too  true,  and  too  common  a  practice  in  the 
metropolis.  The  reason  assigned  by  a  poulterer  is  that 
**  it  does  not  tear  the  flesh" — that  in,  as  the  living  is  more 
tenacious  than  the  dead  fibre,  the  exterior  appearance  of  the 
fowl  after  death  is,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  more  sightly.  When 
will  man  cease  to  agonize  the  quivering  fibres  of  animals  for  bis 
siHy  and  luxurious  gratification  ? 
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How  keep  un  in  a  putsid  bath  !•  ; 
Restrain,  I  ^pu  beaeeoh)  yoiudwratki 
That  <iU  much  auffbi'^  many  cUe» . 
You  know,  I  ween,  as  well  as  I.* 
From  Birds,  to  Beasts^  to  Fishj  might  pass- 
Tell  how  he  treats  the  horse^  the  ass — 
The  bull  how  worries — and  how  eels. 
He  skins  ali?e-^what  crmp*d  cod  feels. 
But  such  a  catalogiie-*-80  dire 
Would  only  mote  iiiflame  your  ire. 

He  boasts  his  knowledge  and  his  art  ; 
His  wisdom,  too ;— his  generous  HEAar. 
Have  WE  no  knowledge—  none,  when  we 
Pass  over  land  and  over  sea, 

From  clime  to  clime, 
^s  constant  as  the  march  of  time, 
Our  wants,  our  pleasures,  tastes,  to  suit?— 
Man  calls  this,  instinct  of  the  brute ! — 
A  most  convenient  word  is  this, 
For  his  sublimity^  I  wis — 
Instinct  ;t  whenever  and  where  he 
Oanaot  perceive  congruity — 

*  See  the  Introduction,  page  47* 

t  The  term  Instinct  has  been  so  long  used  by  oar  philoso- 
irfiers  both  prosaic  and  poetical,  that  it  may  be  thought  some- 
what heretical  to  question  its  meaning  and  application.  -But  as 
Truth  can  never  be  iqjured  by  discussion ;  and  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  of  as  to  verify,  if  possible,  by  actual  experi- 
ment,  the  truths  which  we  are  taoghty.in  order  that  our  convlc- 
lioofl  may  be  rendered,  by  soch  ezperimeiils,  iliore  eoaaistent, 

O 
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Connexion  'twixt  fffect  vskdicauie, 
He«  at  one  stride,  the  inference  draws*> 
'Tis  Imtinct,  and  beyond -alt  laws, 

usefuli  and  lasting,  I  make  no  apology  for  questioning  the  pro- 
priety of  the  nse  of  the  term  Instinct  when  applied  to  many  of 
the  actions  of  birds  as  well  as  to  those  of  other  animals,  com- 
monly termed  the  bnUe  creation.    Pope  says. 

How  instinct  ?aries  in  the  grovelling  swine. 
Compared  half-reasoning  elephant  with  thine ! 
Twist  that  and  reason  what  a  nice  barrier! 
For  ever  separate  yet  for  ever  near ! 
Remembrance  and  reflection  how  allied ; 
What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide ! 

Essay  on  Mum, 
«    So  thin,  indeed,  as  freqaently  not  to  be  divided  at  all !  These 
lines  appear  to  me  to  contain  a  yery  small  portion  of  philosophy ; 
little  that  is  agreeable  to  Fact,  upon  which  all  true  phtfosopby 
must  be  founded :  for,  according  to   the  doctrine  here  laid 
down,  bnUes  do  not  reason.    Why  not  ?    If  Reason  he  a  proceu, 
(not  afacuUyy)  by  which  different  ideas  or  things  are  compared^  their 
fitness  or  ui^tness  pereeioed,  and  eonelusions  drawn  from  such  com- 
parisons and  perceptions,  which  I  think  it  is,  then  it  will  be  found 
that  most  brutes,  including  birds,  feoson  more  or  less,  tiie  intel- 
lectual difference  between  these  and  man  consisting  principally 
in  degree;  the  degree  is  undoubtedly  great;  but  the  probability 
is  that,  from  tlieir  inability  to  communicate  many  of  th^ir 
thoughts  to  us,  they  all  know  much  more  than  they  can  show. 
The  terms  half-reasoning  applied  to  the  elephant  are  peculiarly 
inappropriate;  the  elephant,  compared  with  many  other  qua- 
drupeds,   reasons  well;  so  do  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  many 
other  animals  whose  actions  we  have  an  opportunity  of  litten- 
tively  observing,  not  omitting  to  name  some  of  the  birds. 

When  the  action  of  a  brute  animal  appears  to  arise  without 
any  apparent  process  of  reasoning,  we  calf  it  instinct;  bot  if 
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How  knows  he  this  ? — Who  could  him  teach, 

None  hut  himself  hath  poioer  of  speech? 

What !  does  he  think  the  various  sounds 

With  which  our  feather'd  world  ahounds 

Contain  no  meaning  ?— This,  his  sense ! 

His  views  of  our  intelligence  ! 

He  too  denies- that  we  have  reason  i 

If  it  would  not  he  gut  of  season, 

I'd  prove,  as  easily  I  can, 

That  we  have  that  as  well  as  man. 

t  •  #  ■• 

we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  operation^  of  the  mimls  of 
brutes,  it  U  extremely  probable  that  much  of  what  now  seems, 
and  is  called  tiisliiicl,  wonid  be  found  the  result  of  processes  of 
reasoning ;  simple,  no  doubt,  many  of  tbem  are,  but  rtUumal 
notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Bolton,  the  author  of  Harmonia  Ruraii$,  informs  us 
that  be  observed  a  pair  of  goldfinches  beginnhug  to  nialLe  their 
nest  in  bis  garden,  and  that  they  formed  their  gronnd-work 
with  mosMf  gras^f  &c.  as  nsnal;  but,  on  bis  scattering  small 
pieces  of  wsol  about  tiie  garden,  they,  in  a  great  measare,  left 
their   own  materials  and  used  the  wool;  he  afterwards  gave 
tbem  eottoHj  which  they  took,  resigning  tlie  wool ;  he  lastly 
gave  them  down,  with  which  they  finished  their  work,  having 
forsaken  all  the  other  articles.     Is  not  this  rtewif?    But  it 
would  be  endless  to  multiply  instances  in  which  tbe  actions  of 
birds,  and  other  animals,  are  evidently  regulated  by  reason. 

And  here  I  cannot  avoid  lamenting  that  Popx*8  Essa^on 
Man  has  had,  on  this  account,  as  vireli  as  on  some  others,  so  ex. 
tensive  a  circulation ;  it  has,  I  fear,  by  the  method  in  which  it 
hat  treatetf  the  subjects  of  Morals  and  Mind,  considerably 
obstrocted  our  progress  in  knowledge :  for  it  is,  it  appears  to 
me,  by  far  too  dictatorial  and  dogmatic,  assuming  as  true  wha^ 
must  still,  I  think,  be  considered  a»8kbjudice.    And  although  we 
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Of  our  proficiency  in  art 
I  shall  convince  you  erQ  we  part. 
Look  at  oya  Domss  inlaid  with  care ; 
Such  let  him  fashipn  i{  he  dare : 
Inspect  the  Wren*^^-the  Oriole's  nest— 
The  Goldfinches,  and  all  the  rest 
Of  curious  make;  then  say  if  h£, 
With  all  his  cunning  nicety. 
With  all  the  abundance  of  his  wit, 
Can  ever  thus  materials  fit  ? 

As  for  his  wisdom.  Being  vain ! 
Behold  it  in  his  Spo&ting  Train  ! 

may  not  exactly  af  ree  with  another  poet,  a  predecessor  of  Pope> 
^et  Prior  hat  treated  the  sabject  with  more  modesty,  if  not 

with  more  trntb.    Speaking  of  brutes,  he  says, 

**£vil  likens  they  shun,  and  covet  good ; 

A.bhor  the  poison  and  receive  the  food. 

like  ns  they  love  and  hate ;-  like  iri  they  know 

To  joy  the  friend,  or  grapple  with  tlie  foe. 

With  seeming  thought  their  actions  the^intend. 

And  use  the  means  proportion'd  to  the  end. 

Then  vainly  the  philosopher  avers 

That  reason  guides  oar  deed,  and  instinct  theirs. 

How  can  we  Justly  different  caused  frame, 

Wlienthe  effects  entirely  are  the  same  ? 

.  Instinct  and  reason  how  can  we  divide?'' 
9  Sohaunf  Book  I. 

Yet  Pope  lias  divided  them  !-^how  lamely  we  have  seen.    We 

conclude,  iherefore,  that  instinct  ought  to  be  used  in  a  oiach 

more  restricted  sense  than  it  hitherto  has  been;  it  is  by  no 

means  applicable  to  many  of  the  actions  of  the  brute  creatioB: 

for,  in  numerous  instances,  they  appear  to  reason  in  a  BifBilur 

way  to  man. 
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^Mongst.wbich^  the  savage  horde  canine, 

Kept  bungiy  by  sedate  design^-  < 

Those  HoixKDs  that,  now  and  then,  contrive 

To  eat  their  keepers  up  alive-^     - 

I  here  might  aptly  introduce 

To  shiew  man's  wisdom  and  its  use ; 

But  the  horrific  theme  is  such 

It  proves,  I  fear,  almosi  too  much  ;* 

Talk  of  a  heart  I  prate  to  the.  Wind ! 

The  storm,  the  waves,  are  far  more  kind ! 

Have  we  not  homes  and  children  too  ? 

^ow  often  he  doth  the^  destroy, 
.    In  all  &e  glee  of  savage  joy, 
4  netA  not  here  relate  ioydtu 
l*atk  of  a  heart! — what  I  have  said 
Will  prove  what  are  both  heart  and  headi 
,  Of  Mav.  our  Mast^,  these  are  deeds 
A%  which  ibhe  heart  revolting  bleeds : 
Of  man,  too^who  is  said  to  be^— 
Of  all  God's  creatures  only  he,— 

The  HIGHLY-CIVILIZED  ! 

Of  nian  who,  vainly  proud  of  pame. 
Asks  gm^rdon  of  im^iortal  Faji p ! 

By  £ame  such  .deeds  are  duly  prized ! 

Might  I  now  here  advice  presume 

This  Lord^s  thick  darkness  to  illume, 

Fd  say — If  thy  'penchant  be  still 

The  fowls  of  air,  in  Spobt,  to  kill| 

*  The  circumstance  here  sHnded  to  occarred  in  Somerset- 
shire ai)out  twenty  years  ago*— See  my  OhurtaiUm  on  the  Dia' 
lictwufthe  Wtit  qfEngUmdj  article  Fanjiy  Fear* 
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Go.  to  the  IvDiAK>  white  liian  f  g^o. 
And  learn  his  ourah  reed  to  blow-^    ' 
Compound  wourali  poi8on,--^eep 
The  arrow  in  the  fell  juice  $teepy< 
Then  shoot — the  bird»  with  scarce  a  sigh, 
Will  thank  thee  for  sueh  death,  and  die.* 

And  af^  we  not,  'tis  painful  thus 
To  speak  of  what  relates  to.  Us — . 
I  here  mdre  stricdy  now  apply 
The  word  to  spsurrows  such  as  I— r 


*  We  leara  froih  Watekton*8  Wtmdtringtf  that  the  BloW' 
Pipe,  with  which  the  Ibdianv  of  Ouiaaa  shoot  thtir  poisoned 
arrows  at  birds,  consists  of  a  long  hollow  reed  without  a  joint' 
The  part  used  is  ten  or  eleven  feet  long;  it  is  called  Oubah: 
the  case  consists  of  another  reed  called  Samourah.    The 
arrow,  which  is  made  from  the  leaf  of  a  palm  tree,  is  hard  and 
brittle,  and  pointed  as  sharp  as  a  needle..   About  an  inch  of  the 
pointed  end  is  dipped  in4he  pmson  caHed  Wovrali,  which  de- 
stroys life's  action  sagentty  that  the  victim  appears  to  be  in  iM 
pain  whatever.  This  poworfnl  and  fatal. drug  is  a  synipons  de- 
coction made  from  several  vegetables,,  the  chief  of  which  is 
called  wowralif  whence  the  poison  lias  obtained  its  name,  and 
from  venomous  anfs  and  the  fangs  of  some  snakes.    It  is  pre- 
pared by  the  Indians  with  many  sui^rstitioos  rites.    With  this 
bUmhpipe  the  Indian  can  send  an  arrow  three  hundred  feet :  he 
pnts  the  arrow,  round  one  end  of  which  some  cotton  is  woan^ 
to  fesist  the  air,  into  the  tube,  and,  collecting  his  breath  for  the 
fatal  puff,  after  taking  aim,,  sends  it  on  the  work  of  death  ;  the 
birds,  it  is  said,  are  not  at  all  injured  by  the  poison,-^in  three 
minutes  the  victim  generally  falls  to  the  ground.    The  plant 
called  wQurali  is  one  of  the  scandent  tribe,  and  allied  to  the 
genus  strychnos, — The  particular  species  does  not  appear  to  be 
yet  ascertained. 
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And  are  we  not  a  social  tribe  ? 
We  follo\rman  without  a  bribe ; 
We  leave  6^n  corn  with  him  to  dwell, 
Why,  kt  hint,  if  he's  able,  tell : 
For  in  his  cities  we  abound 
Wherewrn  grows  liotj  iior  weeds  are  found. 
*>  How  live  you,  then  ?  •'— I  almost  scora 
Such  question !  cert^s  not  on  com  I 
We  live  by  worthy  means— by  wit—* 
Have  I  not  rightly  answered  it  ?^-« 
We  live^enpj  domestic  life— 
And  though  we  sing  not,  you  may  see 
And  hear  us  always  full  of  glee ;  r 

N6r  know  we  much  of  care  or  strife. 
Save  what  proud  Man  provides  for  us, 
Prom  what  is  said  conclude  we  thus : 
That  yet,  our  knowledge  cannot  scan 
The  vast  desigi;i  which  w^,  wit&  man,    . 
'  In  nature's  universe  behold ;—' 
That,  though  there  be  some  beings  bold 
Who  would  prisscrib^  tawa  to  that  Power, 
Beneath  which  we  and  mair  must  cower, 
How  often  are  we  set  at  nought— 
Our  insignificance  how  taught? 
Yet  may  we  cherish  happiness 
And  all  our  fellow  beings  bl^ss, 
By  offices  of  tenden^dssJ— 
Here  chiefly  lie  our  duties— ^here 
No  doubtB  arise— no  mists  appear. 
Who  is  it  then  that  has  most  sense  ? 

Ht  WHO  SHEWS  MOST  6sKEV6LENCE  ( 
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The  shadows  of  eyemng  began  togprow  long; 
The  monarch  once  more  now  demanded  a  song. 
Desirous  to  know  how  their  notes  would  combine 
He  directed  the  songsters  in  chorus  to  join. 
With  the  rich  varied  concert  resounded  the  gletr : 
The    Nigktingal^'-Blackc(q>^Xhe    Thrush-^  WiUoHh 

wren ; — 
The  Redbreast'^ihe  Xviiie<--tbe  Larkf    with   brisk 

note  ;— 
The  Stone.ckat'--Wr€n^OoldfinQh'^th&  WbwSarh^ 

white-throat; 
Bhckhird'-'BidJmck^'^&ie,  tSfuJdilioif;— the  Petty^chofs 

loudy 
Missel'-rReiifpolef  a&d!R«eNfc^  werelieard  'midst  the 

crowd  4  .    i 

The  /fedf^e-S|parr(m;  T-wP^c»dn^-Mhe  Sisfdnr^iheJ^ave 
Were  pleas'd  to  poux  Qt^t^toOyth^inotee  of  their  love. 
Yet  who  of  such  ^qund^cQiay  the  melody  tell 
That,  on  sjephyr'^.ligb.t  w^s^  w^ebornifefer  upthe  dell  ? 
No  artist  could  C9|^rnBQr  f>w  eouU  indite ! 
The  Birds,  too,  w^V^W^  all  fMrepftriDg  for  fli^t. 
They  departed  in  peace;  whUethe  NiGHtiNt^ALs's 

song,  /  ;  .:.  ^    i        .    :.     /      > 

'Midst  the  silence  washeard^  deep^idelodiousvakidatrong: 
First,  to  Eve  a  rich  carol  of  jraf^'Ure  he  «angi 
Now,  with  LovenoW^  the.ilKK>dlandl  deU^ttfUlly  rang ; 
Then,  to  Day  a  "  Farew:&z.z./  and  a  **  Wblgomb"  to 

Night, 
He  warbled ;— the  moon  in  her  splendour  rose  Imght. 


Wl 


TO  THE  WARBLERS*. 


*'  On  every  bough  the  birdU  herd  I  nng 
With  voice  of  angell  io  their  harmonie." 

Ch  a ucbr,  AnmhU  tf  FmU$. 


Then  hail,  ye  sweet  Wabblers  !  continue  to  sing ! 
Ever  charm  by  your  presence  the  redolent  Spring  I 
Be  your  songs  ever  sacred  to  peace  and  to  love. 
And  may  harmony  ever  be  found  in  the  grove. 
May  the  woods,  dells,  and  vallies,  resound  with  your 

voice ; 
And  may  man  in  your  freedom  for  ever  rejoice. 
No  more  may  he  wantonly  death  'midst  you  send, 
But  become,  as  in  duty,  your  patron  and  friend  ; — 
No  more  in  your  sorrows  delight,  nor  the  crime 
Of  involving  your  feathers  in  treacherous  lime ; 
No  more  may  in  prison  your  peace  he  beset ; 
No  more  may  ensnare  you  with  bait  or  in  net. 
May  he  cease  to  torment  you  in  sport  with  dire  pain! 
And  my  song,  ye  sweet  Warblers  1  shall  not  be  in 

vain ! 


*  By  WorbXen  here  (he  reader  will  please  to  understand  not 
only  the  genas  ilfoioeiUa  or  Syhoia^  bat  also  the  whole  tribe  of 
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SoWitur  acru  hyeui*  gratft  vice  Veris  et  Favonl. 

Boni. 
*^  The  birdfly  in  new  leaves  8hroaded>  sung  aloft. 
And  o*er  the  level  seas  spring*!  healing,  airs  blew  soft." 

BowLBs's  Hope, 

And  haiU  too,  thou  blithe  and  thou  green-budding 

Spring  ! 
May  the  Birixs  on  thy  branches  continue  to  sing ; 
May  thy  groves  and  thy  meadows  with  beauty  be 

crown'd ; 
And  may  plenty,  content,  'midst  thy  dwellings  fibound; 
With  Thee,  Truth  and  Nature,  may  rapture  e'er 

dwell, 
While  echo,  in  bird  notes,  is  heard  in  the  dell ; 
And  the  song  of  the  plough-boy,  all  buoyant  with  hope. 
Descend  in  soft  cadence  from  upland  or  slope. 
May  man,  far  remov'd  from  the  city  and  strife, 
Possess,  and  with  Thee,  a  refifCd  rurcU  life. 
May  thy  roses  e'er  blossom — thy  pleasures  ne'er  fade, 
And  love  e'er  enjoy  the  delights  of  thy  shade  I 
Then  hail,  thou  blithe,    bright,  and  thou  redolent 

Spring  ! 
May  the  Birds  on  thy  branches  for  ever  still  siogl 

END   THE   FIRST   PART^ 


ORNITHOLOGIA. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


FOREIGN  BIRDS. 


La  Zone  Torride, 


**C*etl  l\  que  laiiatiire«  et  plnsriehe  et  plw  belle, 
Sifnale  ane  orgnell  m  vigenr  ^teraelle : 
C*e»t  \l  qo*  elk  est  rabltme.** 

Saikt  Lambht. 


PAST  THE  SECOND. 


FOREIGN   BIRDS. 


yVLTOR  eRYPHVS^ 


THE    CONDOR. 


ORNITHOLOGIA. 


^ART   THE    ftECOND. 


FOREIGN    BIRDS. 

Okce  more  of  the  IPrinces  of  Air — yet  once  more. 
Ere  my  harp  in  the  hall  to  its  place  I  restore. — 
Oncemore  shall  theWARBLERS  beheard,  and  their  soko 
Once  more  waken  Echo  the  woodlands  among. 

b  for  powers  that,  more  worthy  the  themeof  my  lute, 
Shall  an  audience  insure  and  attention  strike  mute. 
Might  I  catch,  Bard  of  Erin  !  a  note  of  thy  strain, 
My  song,  although  humble,  shall  not  be  in  vain. 
Yes,  MooRE  !  to  the  sounds  of  thy  rapturous  Lyre 
At  distance  I  listen,  but  dare  not  aspire : 
O  lend  me  thy  mantle,  or  toss  me  thy  pen ;     / 
'  Or  prompt  me  to  sing  of  the  Birds  of  the  Glen. 

What  delight  had  pervaded  the  Eagle's  thronged 

* 

co^rt, 
Swiftly  bore  to  the  Vulture  the  tongue  of  report: 
His  pride  took  alarm  as  on  Andes  he  sate ; 
He  arose,  flapp'd  his  wings,  andassum'd  much  of  state. 
To  declare  to  the  empire  his  wishes  august 
He  delayed  not— thus  ran  the  high  will  of  the  Jiist: 
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Be  it  known  to  all  Birds,  beneath  moon,  beneath  sun, 
That,  ere  the  next  hebdomad  race  shall  be  run, 
The  Autocrat,  monarch  of  Andes,  the  world. 
Where  vulturid  banners  have  long  been  unfurPd, 
Apart  all  excuse  and  aside  la3^ng  care, 
A  day  of  delight  with  his  people  will  share. 
It  was,  too,  a  command  that  no  bird,  on  that  day, 
Should  dare  his  rapacity  once  to  display ; 
Who,  offended  in  this,  in  his  fulness  of  might, 
The  monarch  indignant  would  dash  from  his  sight,  ' 

Proclamation  being  made  of  the  Vultubid's  pride, 
By  swift  pinion'd  report  it  was  borne  far  and  wide ; 
Announc'd,  too,  through  many  and  distant  a  clime. 
The  Isle  of  assembly,  and  also  the  Time  : 
To  delight,  and  to  birds,  long  the  Island  well  .known ; 
There  often  the  Vulture  reclines  on  his  throne ; 
Not  the  throne  of  the  Andes,  but  one  where  the  ocean 
Can  be  heard  or  in  wild  or  in  pleasing  commotion : 
Where  a  dell  that)  uplifting  its  bold,  rocky  side, 
High,  massive^  would  seem  the  fierce  storm  to  deride. 
His  bolts  shoot  the  thunder  oft  sportively  there, 
And  echo,  again  and  again,  awakes  fear. 
Below,  at  the  base  of  a  mountainous  rock^ 
That  hath  long  stood  of  earthquakes  and  tempests  the 

shock. 
Rolls  ocean,  whose  waves,  as  they  break  on  the  shore, 
Send  up  through  the  dell  a  loud  murmuring  roar : 
As  you  pass  its  wild,  picturesque  windings  along, 
You  will  hear  many.  Birds  both  in  loud  and  soft  song; 
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While  now  dash  over  rocks,  now  in  eddies  soft  glide, 

The  crystalline  waters  those  windings  heside. 

What  though  there  no  Luscinian  Sylvia*s*  sweet  throat, 

Nor  of  Cuculid  Scansor  canorousf  the  note. 

Yet  the  Warblers  abound,  and,  in  many  a  lay. 

Their  amorous  passion  are  pleas'd  to  display ; 

But  their  plumage  will  charm  you  as  much  as  their 

airs  ; 
Delight's  gayest  daughter — such  plumage  is  theirs. 
Embossom'd  this  Dell  in  that  Isle  of  the  west, 
Which  Nature  herself  hath  abundantly  bles8*d. 
The  whole  a  wild  garden,  where  plants,  shrubs,  and 

trees, 
Grow  in  richest  luxuriance ;  the  eyening  breeze. 
Delighted  to  fan  you,  bears  odours  along. 
While  the  Polyglot  Thrusht  fills  the  woods  with  his 

song. 
Heat  a  monarch  is  there ;  the  rich,  tropical  fruit 
In  its  splendour  stands  forth,  varied  tastes  to  salute. 

Of  the  Beauties  of  Flora  which  rise  in  their  pride, 
'Midst  the  rocks  fertile  crannies — the  streamlets  be- 

jjide,— 
Or  in  soil  rich  and  deeper  adown  thrust  their  root. 
While  their  corols  of  splendour  on  lofty  stalks  shoot. 
Description,  how  vivid  soe'er,  becomes  faint. 
When  attempting  such  tropical  glories  to  paint. 

*  Nightiogale,  Sylvia  lutckiia.  f  Cackno,  ClwiiliMMiionif.. 

X  The  Mockiog-bird,  7%w<hu  polfghttw* 
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Yet  we  may  not  neglect  the  fair  Di^HLiA'  bright ; 
Nor  her  the  fam'd  Cactus^  who  blooms  in  the  night; 
Nor  the  Fuchsia,'  with  red   and   with   frntescent 

stems, 
And  with  florests  depending  like  bright  crimson  gems; 
Nor  the  Aloe  who  sits  on  the  rock  all  serene. 
Unfolding  her  leaves  long  and  thick  and  pale  green. 
Midst  the  lords  of   the  forest,  Pimekta^  grows 

there. 
Whose  beauty  and  fragrance  what  need  to  declare  ? 
The  Bomb  ax'  abundant  in  pods  of  fine  silk;— 
The  Cocob^  nutricious  with  nuts  full  of  milk ; 
The  red  Theobroma^  delighting  in  shade, 
From  whose    rich  oily  nuts  the  fam'd  chocolate's 

made ; — 
The  hard  Sideroxtlon^  also  there  grows  ;-— 
And  the  lofty  Mahogany^  round  her  arms  throws  ;-^ 

'  Dahlia  superftua  and/nutranea.  They  are  now  common  in 
this  country. 

^  Cadus  grandifiorut.  This  plant  produces  a  very  magniliceDt 
flower  of  an  exquisite  odour ;  it  is  said  to  open  at  sunset,  and  to 
continue  in  perfection  only  six  hMurs,  It  belongs  to  that  class 
of  plants  called  Cereua. 

^  F^hiia  eoceinea, 

^  Myrtus pimenia,  or  Allspice  Trbb. 

^  Bwnbax  heptaphyllumf  Silk  Cotton  Trbb,  or  Ceiba, 

^  Coeot  nueiferaf  or  Cocoa  Nut  Tree. 

7  TAeaftromacocoa,  or  Chocolate  Tree. 

*  Sider0»ylm  hfcioidet,  or  Willow  Lbatbd  Iron  Wood. 

'  Swietenia  mahogmn,  or  Coumom  Mahogany. 
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While  the  strange  Indiak  Trss'  sends  her  shoots 

to  the  i^round ; 
Foe  the  Warble&s  a  harvest  her  frnitlirill  be  found. 
The  Cabbage  Taee  Palm*  lifts  her  broad  leaves  on 

high;  ^ 

The  VAV'VAhM^  and TAMAUiKD^aiso grow  nigh;— 
The  Guaiacum'  rich  in  medicinal  gum ; — 
The  Ferns^  plants  perennial  and  lofty  become; 
The  leguminous  Cassia,'  with  flowers  of  gdd, 
Is  pleas'd  her  pide  foliage  in  light  to  unfold : 
While  many  trees  more,  in  their  floral  robes  dight. 
Aroma  diffuse  on  a  zephyr  wing  light ; 
For  the  Birds  they  would  seem  almost  purposely  made; 
As  food  sotne,  and  others  delightful  as  shade. 

■  Fku9  hidieuSf  or  Wild  Fi&.    A  simiifur  tree  i«  called  in 
tfie  East  IndieB  Baxvakv    Sea  a  mof^  expended  poetic^al  de- 
sqriptioa  of,  tbi^  tree  in  Sovtjvbv's  Cursb  of  Kbbama;  see* 
also  Mi^i(Toii^  PAmADisa  Lost. 

^  Gwmcum  officinale,  •  \  -        .      .    - 

^  PplypodiiuD  arl^oreum,  or  CyottM  dr^iSy  a  perennial 
fern  fisiag  twenty  feet  high^  with  leaves  that  give  It  the  appear- 
ance of  n  palm  tree, 

7  <?aMtaJff<iito.  The  fiwit  of  tfaia  tree  U  ii  woody^  roand, 
blackish  pod,  about  one  incb  in  dtametctf  and  aotaietinies  Uvo 
feet  IpDg  s  it  contains  a  sweet  pulp,  which  is  dsed  in  medicine 
as  a  gentle  purgativa.  It  is  a  nAtivevf  bath  the  .Indies;  some 
pertoos  have  imagined  this  to  be  Ibe  toiM  hirtiaf  eaten  hy  St. 
John  in  the  wilderness— 'bat  sorely  without  rea^tm; 
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With  tfaePiVE-A^FLE,'  rich  in  a  nectarine  taste, 
The  clefts  of  the  rocks  in  abundance  are  grac'd. 
There»  too,  Ricivus*  br^^ad-'leaT'd,  whose  reniform 

seed 
Secretes  in  its  cells  panaceas  indeed ; 
There  the  Capsicum'  rich  in  pods  pungent  aftd  red ; 
And  there  the  B an aka^ uplifts  too  her  head. 
Thus  the  Lord  of  the  Mouktaih  (')  was  pleasVl  to 

invite 

His  vassals  to  meet  on  this  day  of  delight* 

I 
(')  Ordbr,  Agcipitrbs,   (linfi.)   Cohdor,  Vulturs,  the 

KiRCy  the  Aura,  the  Crbstbd,  the  Aquiube. 

The  genoft  Vultur,  (JLtim.)  or  VdIturb,  to  which  the 
CoiruQR  or  Comdur,  the  VuUur  gryphns^  belongs,  and  to  which 

'  BronMa  Atwuu,     '     • 

*  RUinuB  C&mmunUf  or  MHUma  ChriiU,  An  annual  ptamt,  grow- 
iog  plentifolly  io  the  West  Indies ;  it  is  of  very  qaick  growtii, 
and  sometimes  attains  the  height  df  sixteen  feet.  From'its  seed  is 
ohtained  the  well  known  and  safe  purgative  called  Castor  Oix. 

3  The  Captieum  Anmnun,b9eeaiwmf  abd  other  species  of  Bird 
PEPPBR,are  well  known  pongent  stimulants,  Irdm  some  of  which 
is  ohtained  theCAVBNHE  Peppbr. 

^  The  Mma  taj^eniuM^  or  Banana  Trbb,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  native  of  Ouioea,  whence  it  was  carried  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  now  flourishes  most  abundantly*  The  stalks  of  this 
plant  are  peculiarly  porous ;  the  root  alone  is  perennial,  the 
rest  dying  down  to  the  ground  erery  year;  the  leaves  are  two 
ysrds  long  and  a  foot  broad.  The  fhiit  is  in  the  form  of  a  cu- 
camber,  four  or  ^ve  inches  long.  The  weight  of  a  boncfa  of 
banSnas  usually  eiuseeds  twelve  pounds ;  when  ripe  it  is  eaten 
by  all  ranks  of  people  either  raw  or  fried. 


<'  Now  ka$te  to  the  dell  of  enchantment  away  /" 
In  vigour  arose  and  exclaim'd  the  fresh  day. 

« 

the  term  VuUute  in  tbe  text  is  designed  emphatically  to  be  ap' 
plied,  comprehends  above  thirty  species  scattered  over  the 
warmer  parts  of  tbd  globe:  some  of  which  inhabit  America, 
some  Asia,  spme  Africa,  and  some  other  parts  of  tlie  world,  but 
none  of  them  is  found  in  this  country.  They  seem  to  be  pe- . 
culiarly  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  diiefly,  it  is  presumed, 
because  putrid  flesh,  on  which  they  feedy  is  there  most  plentiful. 

They  are  distingniiihed  by  a  straight  bill  hooked  at  the  point ; 
the  head  is  bare  of  feathers,  with  a  naked  skin  in  front ;  tongue 
cleft ;  neck  retractile ;  sense  of  smell  generally  acute.  Tliey 
are  a  rapacious  tribe,  feeding  on  carcasses,  however  putrid : 
unless  pressed  by  hunger  they  seldom  attack  living  animals. 
Watbrton,  indeed,  informs  us,  in  his  Wanderings  in  <Soii//i 
America^  that  Vultures  never  live  upon  live  animals  \  that  in 
Paramaribo  the  laws  protect  them,  and  that  iu  Angustura  they 
are  as  tame  as  domestic  fowls.  They  are  bold,  gregarious,  fly 
slowly,  unless  very  high  in  the  air.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  Gr^lkiM,  CoNnoa,  CoNDua^  or  ZMm&ufor«,  is  of  prodi- 
gious size,  measuring,  with  the  wings  extended,  it  is  said,  four- 
teen, sixteen,  or  even  more,  but  other  accounts  say  ten  or 
eleven,  feet.  Mr.  BAftaow  wounded  a  Condor  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  whose  wings,  when  spread,  measured  ten  feet  and 
one  inch.  The  bill  is  black,  four  inches  long,  point  white; 
caruncle  on  the  crown  as  long  as  the  head;  the  throat  is  naked, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  surrounded  with  a  white  rufi^  composed 
of  long  fine  feathers  of  a  hairy  texture;  the  lesser  wing  coverts 
wholly  black,  middle  ones  the  same  with  greyish  white  ends, 
forming  a  bar  when  closed ;  the  greater,  half  black  and  half 
white,  divided  obliquely;  three  first  quills  black;  secondaries 
wfaite,  tipped  with  black ;  back  black  ;  tail  black  ;  legs  stout, 
reddish  brown,  and  those  as  well  as  the  claws,  which  are  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  are  said  to  be  covered  with  scales. 
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The  birds  heard  fain  Toiee,  ere  the  glorious  sun 
Had  his  race  o*er  the  waters  in  radiance  begun  .^ 

The  chief  of  this  description  is  from  Dr.  Lata  am,  who  derived 
his  information  from  an  actual  specimen ;  but  the  scarcity  of 
this  bird  renders  its  accurate  description  difficoU»  and  it  also 
▼aries  in  different  authors. 

It  is  said  to  build  under  the  protection  of  the  highest  rocks; 
eggs  two,  white ;  the  nest  must  be,  of  course,  targe,  bat  its  size, 
or  of  what  materials  composed,  does  not  seem  with  accuracy 
known.  Inhabits  South  America,  Asia«  some  parts  of  Africa^ 
and  probably  other  regions  of  the  globe ;  it  appears  to  be  a  bird 
of  enormous  power,  but  is,  in  every  country,  extremely  rare. 

This  rapacious  animal  has  attracted  the  notice  of  travellers, 
who  have,  perhaps,  too  often  given  their  descriptions  of  it  an 
air  of  exaggeration*  Dr.  Grainobr,  author  of  tlie  Sa^ar  Coae, 
and  other  Poenu,  has  alluded  to  it  under  the  name  of  Zumkuiorv, 
so  called,  he  informs  us,  in  consequence  of  the  hideous  humming 
noise  which  it  makes : 

"  The  swift  wing'd  Zumbadare 
The  mountain  desert  startled  with  his  hum." 

*  Sugar  Cane,  Book  I* 

In  a  note  to  the  poem  it  is  said  that  this  bird,  one  of  the 
largest  apd  swiftest  known,  **  is  only  seen  at  night,  or  rather 
heard,  on  the  desert  tops  of  the  Andes."  This,  however,  is 
not,  by  later  accounts,  correct :  the  condor  frequents  the  aea* 
coasts  during  the  rainy  season  in  the  evening,  remains  there  all 
night,  and  returns  in  the  morning  to  the  mountains.  From  the 
extreme  rarity  of  this  bird  its  natural  history  is  not  yet  w^ 
understood;  further  information  concerning  it  is  every  way 
desirable. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Roc  mentioned  in  the  fables 
of  the  Arabian  writers  is  this  bird. 

The  Papa,  Kino-of-thb- Vultures,  or  King-Vulture,  has 
the  nostrils  caruuculate ;  crown  and  neck  naked ',  body  above 
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The  dewsy  rich  in  odour»  from  balmy  shrubs  fell ; 
^d  the  MocKiira-BiKD :  warbled  his  night  song's 
farewell. 

reddish  buff,  beneath  yellowish  white ;  quills  greenish  bltck ; 
tail  black ;  craw  pendulous,  orange  coloured.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  turkey;  hot  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  odd  formation 
of  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  is  hare ;  this  skin» 
which  is  of  an  orange  colour,  arises  frovi  the  base  of  the  bill 
whence  it  stretches  on  each  side  to  the  head,  thence  it  proceeds 
like  an  indented  comb,  and  falls  on  either  side  according  to  the 
motion  of  the  head ;  the  eyes  are  surrounded  by  a  red  skin, 
and  the  iris  has  tlie  colour  and  lustre  of  pearl.  This  species 
has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  vulture  tribe  on  account  of 
the  superior  beauty  of  its  external  appearance ;  and  it  is  said 
that  it  is  nh  other  way  distinguished  from  the  genus;  yet 
Waterton  asserts  that  when  the  king  of  the  vultures  is  present,, 
the  inferior  species  do  not  attempt  to  touch  the  prey  till  the 
king  i§  satisfied ! — There  might  be  some  truth  in  this  without 
attributing  kingly  qualities  to  the  bird:  the  inferior  species 
might  know  experimentally  that  his  mf^esty  would  not  suffer 
tbero  to  touch  the  prey  till  he  himself  is  sated.  It  attacks,  it  is 
said«  only  the  weaker  animals,  devouring  rats,  lizards,  serpents, 
and  every  kind  of  excrement  and  filth;  fiies  very  high ;  a  native 
of  America. 

The  Awa,  Carriom-Vdlturb,  AwrorVuUure,  Turkey-Vulture^ 
or  Turkey'Buzzardy  has  the  body  greenish  brown ;  quill  feathers 
black ;  lull  white.  Another  variety  with  body  black ;  quill 
feathers  brown  ;  bill  cinereous ;  size  nearly  of  the  preceding^; 
feeds  on  carrion,  putrid  carcasses,  on  which  it  gorges,  and 
crocodile's  eggs,  &c.;  senseof  smell  extremely  acute ;  inhabits  the 
United  States,  the  West  Indiesi  South  America,  and  Africa; 
it  is  also  Mid  to  b«  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe)  seen  in  la^e 
flocks;  nest  midst  the  reoesses  of  solitary  swamps  in  hollow 
tfces  ^  eggs  from  two  to  foer^    dull  dirty  white  or  cleam 
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The  ScANSORs,  chief  Pa  rrots,  were  dissonant  loud; 
Many  Goat^suckers^O  notes,  too,  were  heard  from 
the  crowd. 

eolour,  splashed  with  chocolate,  mingled  with  black  ;  they  are 
in  length  two  inches  and  three  quBrters,  breadth  two  inches. 
This  is  a  peaceable  and  harmless  1)ird,  never  offering  violence  to 
any  living  animal;  in  the sontherti  states  of  North  America, from 
their  usefulness,  they  ire  protected  by  a  law  which  imposes  a 
fine  on  those  who  wilfully  deprive  them  of  life. 

I'he  Cristahtt,  or  Crested-Vulture,  has  the  body  blackish 
red ;  head  crested ;  breast  rufous ;  smaller  than  the  last,  but  ex- 
tremely active  -and  voracious ;  feeds  on  hares,  rabbits,  foxes, 
fawns,  and  fish;  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe.' 

The  PercnopteruSf  Aquilihe- Vulture,  or  Pharoah*9-Ckickenf 

has  the  plumage  white,  except  the  quill  feathers,  ^ivhich  are 

black ;  the  edges  hoary ;  length  two  feet.    Another  variety, 

with  the  body  reddish-ash,  spotted  with  brown ;  inhabits  Egypt, 

Syria,  and  Persia.    It  is  encouraged  in  Cairo  to  devour  dead 

carcasses ;  and  in  Palestine  to  destroy  the  mice  which  swarm  in 

the  fields.     In  Egypt  it  was  formerly  a  capital  crime  to  destroy 

one  of  these  birds. 

» 
''  The  place  is  tainted— and  behold 

The  Vulture  hovers  yonder,  and  hia^  scream 

Chides  us  that  still  we  scare  him  from  his  banquet." 

South ey'8  ^/udaba,  vol.  i.  page  105. 

(*)  Okuer,  Passcres,  (^iAnn,)  Goat-sucker,  the  Europbam, 
!  the  ViRGiAN,  the  Grand,  &c. 

The  genus  CAPRtMULGUS,  (Linn,)  or  Ooat.buCkbr,  com- 
pcelicnds  about  forty  species,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  America ; 
one  the  Caprimulgus  Europ€BU8t  or  Europe  All  Ooat-suckrr, 
is  found  in  this  country.  The  characteristics  of  the  tiibe  are, 
biU  short,  hooked  at  the  end ;  upper  mandible  beset  with  a  row 
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Where,  'midst  shades  dark  and  somfatre,  and  shrouded 

from  sight, 
They  shrank  from  the  glances  of  strong  pioKsing  light.' 
They  often,  whenever  the  parrots  were  still, 
Exclaim'd  "  Willy  come  go  for  now,  "  Whip,  whip, 

poor  wilir* 
'^  Who  are  you  y  was  another  monotonous  lay ; 
And  another  repeated,  ''  Work,  work,  work  awayT 
Whilst  a  ^'HaP'  ^<  heard  aloud,  in  the  wild,  distant 

leood, 
Oft  repeated,  yet  fainter,  spake  murder  and  blood. 

of  stiff  bristles ;  mouth  wide ;  tongue  small,  pointed,  entire ; 
toes  connected  by  a  membrane  as  far  as  the  first  joint ;  tail 
feathers  ten.  These  birds  seldoih  appear  in  the  day-time, 
unless  when  disturbed,  or  in  dark  cloudy  weather,  but  wander 
about  in  the  evening  in  search  of  insects,  on  which  they  feed. 
They  lay  two  eggs,  which  they  deposit  on  the  naked  ground. 

The  Europ4gu8,  Goat-iuckeb,  European  Goai'Sudser,  Nodur- 
not  Croat»su€ker„  Nigkt-Hawk,  Dorr-kawk,  ChurtfOwl,  Goai-Owl, 
Wheel  birdn  or  mght-juT,  is  ten  inches  long;  month  excessively 
wide ;  plumage,  beautifully  diversified  with  black,  brown, 
ferruginous,  and  white,  speckled  and  dashed  with  cinereous ; 
beneath  ferruginous  brown.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
During  summer,  from  May  to  September,  frequents  the  woods 
of  this  country  \  feeds  chiefly  on  beetles  and  moths ;  hence  is, 
most  probably,  a  very  nseftil  bird.  The  absurd  story  formerly 
related  of  it,  namely,  that  of  sucking  goats,  whence  its  name,  no 
longer  credited.  Its  note  is  similar  to  the  sound  of  a  spinning 
wheel,  besides  which  it  has  a  sharp  squeak.  Eggs  whitish, 
marked  with  light  brown  and  ash  colour,  larger  than  tho^e  of  a 
blackbird;  these  are  laid  on  the  ground  amongst  fern,  heath, 
long^ras»,^r.    It  begins  its  flight  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  in 
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Of  the  Bbll-birds  was  heard  too  the  loud  clanging 

Dote^ 
At  far  dirtmt  it  seem'd  upon  ether  to  float. 

What  clamour  arose  as  the  Biuds  flew  along ! 
No  time  wafr  there  now  for  the  soothing  of  song ; 
The  sounds  more  like  Bahel  assaulted  the  ear ; 
The  Sea«bibds  like  dense  clouds  dark  rolling  aj^iear. 


paranit  of  the  larger  insects^  particularly  ike  SfitKHtbmu  ilfelMpa* 
tha,  or  cock-chafer,  Sec, 

*^Hark  from  yon  quivering  branch  your  direst  foe. 
Insects  of  night,  its  whirring  note  prolongs 
Loud  as  the  sound  of  busy  maiden's  wheel : 
^len  with  expanded  beak,  and  throat  enlarged, 
Even  to  its  ntmost  stretch,  its  customed  food 
Pursues  voracious.-    Thus  flrom  Zemb]a*8  deep 
On  warmer  climes  when  herring  armies  pour 
The  living  tide  t>f  plenty ;  to  the  sun 
With  gold  and  green  and  azure  many  a  league, 
When  ocean  glitters  like  a  field  of  gems 
Gay  as  the  bow  of  heaven,  and  burns  by  night 
In  every  billow  with  phosphoric  fire ; 
Their  march  innomerous  foes  attend.    Behold 
ki  light  wing'd  squadrons,  gtUU  of  every  name 
Screaming  discordant  on  the  surface  bang. 
And  ceaseless  stoop  for  prey.    Lo !  goMneis  huge 
And  oipreys  plunging  from  their  cloudy  height 
With  leaden  fall  precipitate,  the  waves 
Ckave  with  deep  dashing  breast,  and  labouring  rise 
Talons  and  beak'  o'cr-loaded." 

GisBORNB's  IFaflki  til  a  ForeBl. 

I  have  thought  it  most  advisable  not  to  aeparate  these  lines, 
so  descriptive  of  several  facts  in  the  nataral  histoiry  of  bifi4l» 
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Come  hkher  p^scRimaN  !  asstst  to  me  singy 
The  birds  who  this  day  met  tbetr  Vulturid  King. 

He  from  high  Ckimborazo*  or  Co/araclrt-  came, 
(Or  from  that  lofty  giant  envelop'd  in  flame, 

although  the  la$t  portion  of  them  rehite  to  the  OspRtY.    See 

note  (1)  of  the  first  Part,  article  Osn/miraM*  i 

The  VtrginituMSf  Virginia fv  GoAT-sucKBRy  Shwr^wit^^ 
Goat'»itetcer^  fiigM-kowk^nnd  saraetimes  fPA^poor-witt,  is  brown, 
transverielir  vuM  with  grey^brown  and  a  little  ash-coloar; 
beoeatb  red4bb*wiitte ;  £ight  inches  long;  makes  a  disagreeably 
load  noise  all  night  long;  eggs  greca,  with  dusky  spots  and 
streaks;  inliabits  North,  America.  )       / 

The  Grondts,  or  Grand  Ooat-ivcker,  is  nearly.  twQ  feet 
long;  the  gape  of  the  month  so  large  as  readily  to  admit  a  man's 
fist ;  iuhabtta  Cayenne. 

The  IwUeuii  a  small  elegant  bird,  add  the  AriaiieitSf  or  BoK- 
BAT  OoATrSUCKBR,  iidiabit  India.  The  Nova  HoUtaiiUBt  or 
Crbstbd  Goat-scckbr,  is  found  in  New  HolUnd ;  the.Lmigi'. 
pemns,  or  Lbona  Goat-socrbr,  at  Siena  Leone. 

lite  goat-suckers  being  chiefly  American  birds,  exhibit  in 
that  continent,  of  coarse,  the  greatest  variety  in  their  manners 
and  notes.  Watbrton,  in  his  Wanderings,  mentions  five 
kinds  that  have  each  a  pecniiar  set  of  notes.  One  utters, 
**  Who  are  you,  irAo,  tr/io,  who  are  you;*'  another,  <'  fVork 
away,  workf  work  awayf*  another,  <*  fVilly  come  go;  another, 
which  is  also  common  to  the  United  States,  *<  Whip  poor  will, 

*  The  highest  peak  of  the  Andes,  and,  as  far  as  is  hitherto 
known,  the  highest  mountain  in  America. 

t  The  cataracts  of  the  Andei  are  nnrivalled :  that  of  T^ficm- 
dSama  dashes,  at  two  bounds,  down  a  perpendicular  heigllt  of 
six  hundred  feet,  with  an  astounding  roar,  into  a  dark  and 
frightful  abyss.  The  tremendous  cataracts  of  Maypwi  and 
Apwrk  may  also  be  mentioned. 


\ 
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The  fierce  Cotopaisii*  or  sbme  rocky  chasm- 
Some  frightfol  Quebradaf  that  nature  in  spasm 
And  wild  agony  bore,)  er^  the  morning's  first  beam  ^ 
His  hum  startled  forest  and  mountain  and  stream. 

whipt  wAtp)  ^f^iPt  P^^  ^^^  >**  ^"^  another,  a  large  bird,  the  tise 
of  the  English  wood-owl,  ^'  Ba,  hoyka,  hafka^  hOy  ha,**  Wliicb 
founds  are  uttere4  like  a  person  in  deep  distress — the  departing 
Toice  of  a  ntght-mnrdered  Tietiai.  Suppose  yonrself  in  hopeless 
sorrow,  beginning  4he  above  sequence  of  sounds  with  a  load 
note,  each  succeeding  one  l>eiag  JoWer  and  lower  till  the  last  Is 
scarcely. heard,  and  pausine  a  roonifnt  between  erery  not«, 
will  conrey,  according  to  Waterton,  an  idea  of  this  bird's 
noises    The  pls&ntiv<e  cries  of  all  these  are  uttered  tbroogbont 

the  Bight. 

As  Waterton  has  not  mentioned  the  specific  names,  these 
birds  cannot  be  identified ;  bat  we  leani  from  Dr.  Latham's 
work,  titattwoapeoiesofgeat-suckers  bave<ibtatned  the  naraa 
of  fThip-p^or-wUh  The  .K<Mir4snis,  boweter,  seems  to  be  that  to 
which  the  name  is  most  properly  applied* 

The  V0ctfen»,  Whip-poor-wicl,  or  fVkifhpoor^wiU  Goat^ 
mteker^  is  nine  and  a  half  Incdies  long ;  gape  very  large ;  mouth 

*  A  notable  Volcano  of  the  dndety  of  which^  it  is  said,  there 
are  nearly /or/y  scattered  over  that  niountaiDons  chain. 

t  The  Quehradat  of  the  Andes  are  immense  chasms  by  which 
many  of  the  mountains  are  separated  from  each  other  ^  some  of 
these  chasms  are  nearly  a  mile  deep,  and  their  sides  almost  per- 
pendicular; they  are,  uevertlieless,  frequently  adorned  with 
treesy  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Natural,  as  well  as  artificial 
bridges,  are  occasionally  seen  over  these  deep  and  yawning 
lacerations ;  sometimes,  too,  a  torrent  rolls  down  their  winding 
jaws,  adding,  of  course,  to  the  sublimity  of  the  scene :  nor  does 
the  occasional  presence  of  the  Condor  detract  from  the  astoood* 
lag  picture. 


>-^ 
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With  beak  blaek,  and  bent  at  the  tip  ting*d  with  white'; 
With  an  eye  that  commands  both  the  day  and  the 

night; 
With  wing  nenrons,  expansive,  and  tint  of  black-bibwn; 
With  legs  and  feet  squamous,  carunculate  crown  ; 
Throat  naked ;  back  dark ;  and  with  claws  black  and 

strong ; 
Evincing  the  sig^s  that  to  power  belong ;— - 
Of:  the  mountainous  desert  the  lord,  in  whom  fear 
And  imperial  command  both  united  appear  ;-— 
His  looked  round  from  his  Rock,  oyer  sea,  over  shore, 
And  over  the  Dell  too— that  proud  Zumbadorb. 

beietwitb  long,  thick,  elastic  bristles;  plnmage above Tarie- 
gated  with  black,  pale  creamrbTown,  and  nist^colour ;  back 
darker;  breast  and  beUy  mottled,  and  streaked  black  and 
yellow  ochre.  Ef^gs  two,  marbled  with  dark  olife.  Inhabits 
many  parts  of  North  America,  most  plentifully  in  Kentuckey. 
The  notes  of  this  bird  are  similar  to  the  words  trAip-poor-tct//, 
whence  it  has  obtained  its  name;  it  is  beard  very  often  in  the 
night.  Rarely  seen  during  the  day,  unless  attendant  on  its 
yoang.  Feeds  on  motbs,  grass-hoppers,  and  insects.  In  Penn-* 
sylvania  it  is  a  migratory  bird,  proceeding  to  the  South  in 
winter. — Wilson. 

Waterton  says' that  the  goat-suckers  of  South  America 
perch  hngilMdindtty  on  trees,  and  not  crosswise  like  other 
birdii ;  this  is  also  stated  by  Wilson  in  regard  to  the  Americanus, 
or  Night-Hawk,  called  in  Virginia,  and  some  of  theSootbem 
districts  of  the  American  States,  a  Bat, 

According  to  Wilson,  the  only  goat-snckers  found  in  the 
United  States  are  the  preceding,  WniP-POOR-witL  ;  the 
Garoltjtfiisif,  or  Chock-wills-widow  ;  and  the  Amerieamu^  or 
Nioht*Ha  WK,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  same  as  the  Virgwumut, 
described  above ;  these  are  all  migratory  birds. 

PS 
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Around  him  tbe  Vultures  obedientl;^  iew : 
The  Crested,  the  Aura,  and  Aquilive  too : 
And  even  the  Papa  of  beaatiful  dyes, 
With  /ii^/irviespendaloug,  glossy  pearl  eyes-« 
Of  royd  extetnal  that  homage  might  bring*-* 
'A  subject  was  here,  although  elsewhere  a  King. 

The  Parrots*  presented  a  numerous  host; 
The  Petrels  were  few,  just  arrividd  on' the  coast. 
The  HxTMHiKG-BiRDS  (^)  gaudily  glow*d  midst  the 

throng, 
In  their  green  and  their  gold  as  they  fluttered  along ; 

(')   Order,  PiCiS,  (Lmm.)  Hummino-Bird,  the  Rrd* 
THROATBD,.theSuFaRciLiou8,  the  Lbast. 

The  genus  Trochilus,  (Ltim.)  or  Humming-bird,  consists 
of  above  ninety  species,  found,  chiefly,  in  the  tropical  regions 
of  America  and  the  West  Indies;  indeed,  it  has  been  stated,  that 
no  humming-bird  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  old  world ;  one, 
however,  has  been  mentioned  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  About  lialf  the  species  has  a  curved,  the  other 
a  straight  bill,  which  is  subulate,  filiform,  and  tubular  at  tbe  tip, 
the  upper  mandible  sheathing  the  lower ;  the  tongue  is  also 
filiform^  the  two  threads  coalescing,  tabular.  This  gcnos  is  the 
least  in  size  of  the  race  of  birds.  They  feed,  it  is  said,  on  the 
nectar  of  flowers;  but  there  is  reason  for  believing,  from  tbe 
statement  of  Wilson  in  regard  to  the  Red'throaied'hummu^* 
bird,  that  they  feed  also  on  small  insects.  They  are  almost 
continually  on  the  wing,  fluttering  like  bees,  and  making  a 
humming  noise,  whence  their  name*  Of  all  animated  beings, 
these  birds  are  the  most  elegant  and  brilliant ;  their  plumage 

■ 

*  For  a  description  of  tbe  Pan ot,  see  forward. 
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Of  nectar  they  sipp'd.from  the  sweet  smelling. flower ; 
Or,  seizingy  abridged  the  small  insect's  brief  hour. 
There  was  one  of  large  size,  of  rich  plumage,  Red 

Th&oat»  »  . 

Distinguished  by  chirping  a  .grass-hopper  note ; 

beitig  adorned  with  ianunierable  uliades  of  cokrar,  in  which  the 
emerald,  the  ruby,  and  the  topas,  are  grwefnlly  inteniiixed. 
Their  nest  u  cnrioiuly  constructed,  and  attached  sometimes  to 
two  leaves,  or  to  a  single  twig  of  the  citron  or  orange ;  it  is  pe- 
culiarly neat  and  small )  eggs  two,  white,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea;  time  of  incubation  twelve  days* 

It  lias  been  said  that  these  birds  cannot  be  tamed ;  this  is, 
however,  in  regard  to  some  of  theoi  at  any  rate,  a  mistake. 
Wjuioh  mentions  having  kept  one  of  the  fiat-fAroefcdf&ctmnifig- 
birds  in  cQn6uemeDt  for  three  months.  It  is  said,  ncTertheiess^ 
that  they  are  neitlier  shy  nor  suspicious ;  that  they  are  caught 
by  the  Indians  on  limed  twigs, -and  that,  when  taken,  theyin- 
stantly  expire,  and  are  afterwards  worn  as  ear»rings  by  the 
Indian  ladies.  That  some  of  tliem  should  expire  when  cauglU 
on  limed  twigs  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  delicacy  ol 
these  birds  is  considered;  but  that  tliey  insti^ntly  expire  if 
taken  with  suitable  precaution,  is  qni^e  incredible.  Some 
have  been  kept  alive  by  syrups  for  a  few  weeks ;  and,  probably, 
were  we  better  acquainted  with  their  proper  food,  their  pre* 
serYation'  alive  would  be  more  certain  and  continued.  That 
ibey  sonetfaiies  feed  on  insects  is  confirmed  by  Watkrton,  and 
it  la  said  that  small  insects  have  been  found  In  them  on  ditf- 
aection.    The  fbllowing  are  all  we  can  name : 

Tlie  (MthriM,  or  Rnn-THROATBD  HoMMiRo-niBn,  is  three 
inches  and  half  long ;  back,  upper  part  of  Ae  neck,  sides,  under 
the  wings,  tall  coverts,  and  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail,  a 
rich  golden  green ;  tail  and  wings  a  deep  brownish  purple. 
Neat  one  Inch  in  diameter  and  the  same  in  depth.  Eggs  two, 
white.    From  the  drawing  given  of  it  in  Wiuon'S  Amerlcnn 
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And  one  of  form  tiny  mighty  too,  i>e  there  'sem^ 
Much  .less  thati  a  bee,  deck'd  -in  elegant  green ; 
Bat  of  gay,  eastern  Suir-BiRD9,(^)  in  robes  bright 

and  fair. 
And  of  manners  congenial,  not  one  was  fonnd  there : 

OnUhoi&gy  it  apprari  sioiilar  to  the  goldfinch's,  but,  of  conrse, 
maeh  Bmaller  and  neater.  Tbe  note  oCtbb  bird  ia  a  single  chirp, 
not  louder  than  the  graatlMpper.  It  has  been  kept  in  confine- 
ment in  tbe.  United  Statea  for  montha:  it  is  a  mistake  to  snp* 
pose  that  it  feeds  only  on  tbe  nectar  of  floisen ;  it  feeds  also  on 
insects*  Hits  bird  is  very  food  of  the  flowers  of  the  plant 
called  .Safoaawm  nolime  tamgere^  or  Toaeh-m&4iot.  It  is foaod 
in  most  of  4he  warm  and  tropical  regions  of  America.  This 
'description  is  taken  from  Wii.son*t  work;  the  bird  if,  I  sm- 
.pect,  the  McickUuSf  or  Ri7BT-iiacKBD  Ht/miiNo-BiBb  of 
some  other  writers^ 

Tbe  SvpefMltMut,  or  SiiPBRcii.ioei  Hvhming-birb,  is  one 
of  the  laigest  of  the  tribe,  being  nearly  six  Inches  long,  and  in- 
habits  Cayenne*  The  JUtaJfliaf,  or  Lbast-Huiimiiig-bird, 
b  green ;  smaller  than  several  of  our  bees,  hardly  a  qaarter  of 
an  inch  long;  weighs  about  twenty  grains;  foand  in  Braail. 
See  note (43,)  part  l,  article  GMevt-en^td-Wren* 

(^).Teni;irostre8,  Cian^da^  (Vigoiis);  or,  to.angliciae  the 
.  term8,  Cinmyrid  Tencirosts — Subibirds. 

The  genua  some  time  ftince  establisbed  by  Cuvur,  and  de- 
jnominated  by  bini  CiMiiYliilly  hs»  been  lately  brought:  into  no- 
tice in  consequence  of  Mr*  Vi<iM>R8  haffieg  arranged,  it  aa  a 
mA-faa^tf  in  his  TBMiiiROiTliiBa ;  and  also  j)y  his  having  excited 
the  pnblio  attention  to  this  group  of  bir^s  in  bU  late  LgetwM 
4it  the  ZoohgictU  Society^  Accordipg  to  their  habits,  site,  and 
.the  statements  of  Mr.  Vigors,  they  appear  to  anpply  the  place 
in  the^(d^wqrid,of  A^  Auni^roos,  airy.,  andeplandid  race  of 
.birds  in  the  fi«ic^  so  well  )cnown  and  so  mocb  admired  pnder  the 
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'^ 


They  the  odorous  groves  of  the  Orteot  bles^ 

r 

AndtheHindoOBtan  gardens,  e'er  greet  with  iheir  smiled 

name  «f  Humming-birds,  or,  to  anglicize  a  Vigonean  term^ 
Trochilidb.  They  are  now,  it  seems,  called  io  this  couutry 
hj  the  trite  name  «€  SiniBtRiM.  -  By  wbnin  tliis-teite  Mras  ftitt 
tipplied,  or  for  what  reason,  i  do  not  know,  bat  presnote  froHi 
the  splendoor  of  their  colours.  One  of  their  characteriatibs 
(besides  of  course  being  TentdtMU)  is  tliat  of  feeding^  on-  tbt 
medaf  of  flowers.  The  geniit  Ctiii>yrt«  is  indnded  'in  <Fbm* 
MiRCX'^  Neci«rinia»^  I  have  not  been  able  toobtain  so  satMlrfe* 
tory  an  acconnt  of  it  as  I  eonld  vrisb.  The  following  speoiea  I, 
however,  find  described  in  Dr.  Latham's  great  work. 

The  Longirosira, (Lahh.  Transact,  vol.  ziv.)  CertkinLifi^*^ 
roslftf,  (Laik,)  or  Long-billrd-Crbbpbr,  is  fire  inchealoiig, 
the  bill  an  inch  and  half;  the  tongne  is  long  and  missile |  crown 
and  back  behind  light  green;  back,  wings/ and  itail,  dnslgF^ 
edged  with  olive  ^een ;  neck  before,  and  breast,  white ;  belly 
and  vent  pale  yellow ;  legs  bluish.  Fbnud  in  Bengal,  where  it 
perches  on  tbo  rich  flowers  of  Indian  plants,  and  darting  its 
tongne  into  the  calyx  extracts  the  sweets.  Inhabits  alsp  Java, 
where  it  is  called  Prist  Andun,  The  Java  species  is  larger  and 
more  brightly  coloured  • 

The  AJmi$  (Jjivm*  Transact,  voU  xiiu)  AtUhophagus  OUva- 

*  Since  this  volume  has  been  in  the  press,  my  attention  has 
Ireen  called  to  the  splendid  work  of  M.  Temmirck  do  Birds^ 
now  publishing  at  Paris  in  large  folio,  with  finely  executed  en* 
graviug$,'accurately  and  most  carefnily  delineated,  and  coldnred 
after  nature.  This  work  is  esteemed  by  our  ornithotogsts  as  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  science:  as  far  as  I  hfave  had  an 
opportnnity  of  examining  it,  I  can  bear  my  willing  testimony  t!6 
ft5  merits',  particularly  in  regard  to  the  engravings;  'The 
M^omdl  6/Or%ilHology  of  this  author  is,  of  course,  weTfkiibwn  to 
ihe  i&detftific.    Both  works  air«  written  in  the  Frendt  latignagei 
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From  the  Papuan  isles  in  magnificence  bright. 
Came. the  Paradise  Birds  0)  at  once  lustrous  and 

.light; 

«eiif,  (Latk)  OLnrs*HoaxT-£ATBRy  or  OUwe'Creeper,  is  four 
Inciies  long ;  bill  half  an  inch  loiig,  black;  plnmtge  above  dnll 
olWe-grecDy  indining  to  brown  on  the  forehead  and  croifvn; 
beneath  grey»brown ;  aronod  the  eyes  whitish ;  qaiUs  and  tail 
bhiWDy  with  an  olive-green  tinge ;  the  two  outer  feathers 
white  at  the  ends;  legi  pale  brown*  Inhabits  Madagascar  and 
Java*  lodividnals  foand  in  the  last-named  pUiee  areolive,  va» 
riegated .  beneath  with  dnll  brown«grey ;  outer  tail  feathers 
white  at  the  ends. 

,  Many  others  of  tliis  tribe  of  birds  have  been  exhibited,  by  fkt 
more  spltsodid  and  smaller  tlian  these ;  but  I  have  at  present  uo 
.means  pf  obtainiqg  an  accurate  (description  of  them.  . 

(')  Order,  Vicm^  (Ltrni.)  Birdi  of  Paradise* 

The  genus  Paradisea*  (JLtim.)  or  Bird-of-Paradise, 
consists  of  twenty  species ;  the  bill  Is  covered  with  a  belt  of 
downy  feathers  at  the  base;  feathers  of  the  sides  very  long; 
two  of  the  tail  feathers  naked.  They  are  inhabitants  of  New 
Guinea,  the  Papuan  Islands,  or  Islands  of  the  Indian  ocfau. 
Tlfc^/ToUowiug  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable.  The  habits  of 
thisi  tribe  of  birds  do  not,  liowever,  appear  to  be  yet  very  ac- 
curately known. 

The  Jlp$da,  or  GRBATyR-PARADXsn-BiRDy  is  of  a  chesnnt 
colour ;  neck  beneath  green-gold ;  feathers  on  the  sides 
longer  than  the  body ;  two  middle  tall  fea:hcr8  long,  bristly. 
Another  variety  of  a  smaller  sise.  Inhabits  the  ishinds  near 
New  Qomea;  feeds,  it  is  said»  on  moths  and  butterflies; 
flies,  it  is  also  reported,  in  flocks,  with  a  leader  at  the 
head,  makmg  a  noise  like  the  thrush*   The  strangest  and  most 
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Of  whom  hath  cdpidity  artful  and  bold^  .  - 

Tet  in  mystery's  cant,  maypy  falsities  told. 

» 
improbable  talen  were  formerly  related  comseming  tltis  bird. 

Thus  siogs'CAMOBiis : 

**  The  golden  birds  tbat  ever  sail  tbe  skies, 
Here  to  the  son  display  their  shining  dyes ; 
Each  want  supplied  on  air  they  ever  soar ; 
Tlie  gronnd  they  touch  not  till  they  breathe  no  more."  ' 

The  LusiAD,  by  Mickle, 

From  their  food  being  moths  and  bntterfiies,  and,  perhaps, 
the  nectar  of  flowera,  they  are  doubtless  a  good  deal  on  the 
wing ;  bat  there  appears  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that 
their  manner  of  Incubation  and  resting  is  different  from  other 
birds. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  tliis  species  are  about  forty 
or  fifty  long  feathers,  which  spring  from  each  side  below  the 
wing,  and,  mingling  below  th6  tail,angment  the  apparent  size  of 
tbe  animaly  wilhont  adding  any  thing  to  its  weight.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  thmsh,  but  its  feathers  make  it  appear  mncb  larger 
than  that  bird.  In  some  parts  of  India,  the  feathers  fetch  a 
great  price,  being  worn  as  ornaments  of  dress. 

These  birds  were  formerly  brought  to  this  country  wUbottt 
feet,  the  policy  of  the  foreign  dealers  In  tfiein  most  probably  iv* 
dueed  the  abstraction  of  tUose  signs  which  lead  very  often  to 
the  habits  and  mannen  of  the  bird.  Hence  also  the  more  read^ 
belief  in  the  tales  propagated  concerning  them ;  and  faenee,  tod, 
the  specific  name  Apoda,  vvithont  feet,  very  improperly  applied 
to  these  birds  by  European  nUtnrallrtil. 

The  i?^,  or  KiNG-of-the-Bfiii»*<^».PARAmtB,  is  a  ches- 
nat-purple,  beneath  whitirfi ;  a  green-gold  band  on  the  breast'; 
from  five  to*  seven  inches  long ;  solitary*  Inhabits  the  s&me 
oooatries  as  the  last. 

PS 
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The  HoBET-GuiDE-CvcKOO)  from  Africa  came4  ' 
TheFLAMii9ao(^)  look'dgay  in  bis  garments  of  flameb 

(^)  0R9BR,  QuAVL^t  (U»kO.  Vlauimqo,   tbs  Rei>«  the 

Cmilbse. 

The  genm  PncsiiicopTBRus,  (Ximi.)  or  Flamikgo,  consists 
of  two  species  distinguished  by  having  a  naked  toothed  bUly 
bent  as  if  broken ;  the  feet  are  four-toed,  palmate,  the  mem- 
branes semicircular  on  the  forepart. 

The  Ruber,  Flam  moo,  or  Red^Fkaningo^  is  a  very  remarkable 
bird,  with  a  body  less  than  that  of  a  goose;  bnt  when  erect,  is 
six  feet  high  from  the  tip  of  the  toe  to  the  bill,  which  is  seven 
inches  long,  partly  red,  partly  black,  and  partly  crooked ;  it  per- 
petually twists  its  head  round  when  eating,  so  that  the  upper  man- 
dible touches  the  ground.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  slender,  not 
thicker  than  the  fore-fioger  of  a  man,  yet  two  feet  long ;  the 
oeck  is  also  slender,  and  three  feet  long.  From  this  extraordi- 
nary shape,  it  is  able  to  wade  in  water  to  the  depth  where  its 
food  is  to  be  found.  The  feet  are  webbed,  though  it  seldom 
uses  them  for  swimming.  Length  from  bill  to  tail  fonr  feet 
four  inches.  The  plumage  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  fignre, 
much  of  it  being  of  a  bright  flame>colonr,  whence  its  name. 
Found  both  in  tlie.new  apd  old  continents,  bnt  in  not  more  than 
ab<Mit  forty  degrees  either  north-  or  sonth  from  the  equator.  It 
is  found  on  ahnost  evexy  shore  of  the  Mediterranean — Spain, 
Italy^  4cc.;.andl  in  every  district  of  Africa,  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  iu  8outb  AmericAy  ^^  the  \7est  Indies.  The 
nest  is  made  pf  earlb»  rising  about  twenty  inches  above  the 
water,  which  always  cojrers  ils  base ;. the  top  of  this  is  a  little 
hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs,  which  are  two, 
white,  site  oCA;g909ey,,i^on  which  the  female  sits  and  hatches, 
perch^,  as  it  were»  upon  l^er  rump,  with  her  lags  hanging  down 
lil^e  a  man  nitiiitg  upfw  n  stool.  This  peculiar  posture  ij^.nor 
cessary  during  her  incubation,  in  consequence  of  the  ▼ei7.^reat 
length  of  the  legf  •    The  young  never  exceed  three  iu  number. 
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The  Tatlo&^Bird.O  too,  left  his  leafy  sew'd  nest^T 
To  pay  his  reapects  to  the  K»q  of  the  Wbst  ; 

These  birds  are  gregarions,  and  are  occasionally  tamed  m 
ibeir  nati?e  climates,  and  mingle  with  other  ponUry,  but  tbe^f 
never  thriTe  in  soch  a  state.  Tbej  afford  a  fine. down,  etpial 
to  swan'a  down  ;  flesh,  by  some  persons,  esteemed. 

The  negroes  of  Africa  hold  this  bird  in  snperstitious  venera* 
lion  i  hence  they  do  not  permit  it  to  he  destroyed,  althoogb, 
from  its  numbers  and  its  noise,  it  is  extremely  troubjeson)e<  It 
feeds  on  shell-fish,  aquatic  insects,  and  the  spawn  offish. 

The  Flamingo  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  under  the 
■ame  q(  Pbmieaj^rui  $  its  flesh  was  a  dish  among  the  Inxn- 
rioos  Romans;  Apicios  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  discovered 
Ihe  exqnisite  relish  of  this  bird's  tongue,  and  a  new  method  of 
seasoning  it  I 

**  Evening  came  on :  arising  from  the  stream 
Homeward  the  tall  Ftamingo  wings  his  flight ; 
And  when  he  sails  athwart  the  setting  beam 
His  scarlet  plnmage  glows  with  deeper  light  I"  * 
SouTHBV's  Curse  o/jre)kimM---<AeS^parafiM. 

"  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  expresking  the  great  plea- 
'sore  which  the  perusal  of  that  highly  imaginative  and  melodious 

poem,  the  Curse  o/Kehuma,  has  atforded  mc. 
The  ChUennSf  or  Chilbse-Flamingo,  has  the  qnill  feathers 

white;  bill  covered  'with  a  reddish  skin;  head  subcrested; 

five  f^et  long  from  the  liill  to  the  cla^vs.    Inhabits  Chili. 

.  (7)  ORDBRy  PASSBRKf,  (XitllM.)  TaTU>R>BXR6. 

The  TkTtott-BiRD,  iViyldr^HVdi,  Tdyior-WafhUfy  MolacOU 

'jS$totia,(IJm.}4^r  Syioiu  SMm^,  an  it  is  called  by  Dr^  Lath  ah, 

one  of  the  nomeroaagenot  WARBi«R,'is  a  very  small  bird, 

heinj^  only,  about  three  inches  a^dabalf  in  length,  and  weighs 

^oly  about,  it  ia  said,  three  sixteenths  of  an  ounce ;  the  plo- 

nage  above  is  pale  o\ive-ji«llqw}   chip ,  and;  tbroa)^  y^U^w, 
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The  restlew  Black-»Skxmmkb  (*)  swept  often  along  t 
And  tl^e  BikaB£T(^)  was  heard  with  his  taitle^dart 
song. 

breast  and  belly  dosky-ivliite.  It  inhabits  Tndia,  and  partica. 
larly  the  Inland  of  Ceylon ;  it  constructs  a  very  corions  nest  by 
sewing  the  ei^es  of  one  or  more  leaves  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
conical  repository  for  its  eggs  and  yonng ;  the  eggs  are  vrhite, 
not  mneh  larger  than  Krhat  are  called  ants'  eggs.  For  fnrffaer 
particulars  concerning  this  bird's  nest,  see  the  Introdnctioo. 

(B)  Order,  Am sEBESy  (Linn.)  Skimmer.  / 

The  genus  Ra  yIichops,  (Ltaa.)  or  Skimmer,  consists  of  one 
apecieaonlyt 

The  NigrOf  Black-Skimmer,  Bnaker,  Cutter ^  or  SldppQg. 
Tlie  bill  is  straight,  the  upper  mandible  much  shorter  than  the 
under  -,  size  of  the  black  guillemot ;  length'  eighteen  inches ; 
breadth  three  feet ;  tail  foiked;,body  blackish,  beneath  white; 
front  and  chin  white;  wings  with  a.  transverse  white  band; 
legs  red.  Another  variety  tawny.  This  bird  is  perpetually 
flying  about  and  skimming  over  the  water,  out  of  which  it 
scoops  small  fish  vith  its  lower  mandible.  Inhabits  .all 
South  America,  and  the  southern  parts  of  North  America, 
iand  also  the  East  Indies.  Nest  a  mere  hollow  in  the 
sand ;  eggs  three,  white,  with  large  round  blackish  spots,  others 
Ijke  pale  Indian  pink.  They  lay  near  to  each  other,  in  societiea 
of  from  1.5  to  1^0  pairs ;  half  a  bushel  of  eggs  have  been  col- 
lected in  New  Jersey  within  the  compass  of  half  an  acre;  they 
hai^e  a. fishy  taste,  bnt  are  nevertheless  eaten.  Voice  harsh 
and  screaming.    This  bird  is  migratory  in  New  Jersey* 

(9)  Orovr,  Pica,  (Zimk)  Baebbt,  the  BnAtiriFiii.,  the 

YKLLOWtCURBKBD,  &C.   ■ 

Tlie  genus  Bucco,  (X^tint.)  or  Barbbt,  comprehends  twenty- 
nine  species,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  Oniana,  and  fennd  alnoit 
universally  in  waita  cKmates.    The  bill  is  strong,  straighMl 
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Thera  too  was  seen,  hoirerittg  over. the  shbre. 
The  Ibis  (*^  that  Bgypt  (Nice  pleas'd  to  adore; 
The  Curlew  in  Scablet  with  richest  tints  glow'd,' 
And  the  Cantass^back^Duck  on  the  waters  proud 
rode : 

nearly  covered  with  brbtles ;  it  U  a  very  stupid  genus.  The 
following  are  all  I  can  notice : 

I1le  ZeylwicMf  or  Ykx.i.ow-cheeked*Barbbt»  is  five  and  a 
half  inches  long;  sits  on  trees,  and  innrmnrs  or  coos  like  a 
turtle-dove^  bnt  loader.    Inhabits  Ceylon. 

The  EUguns,  or  Beautiful-Bar  bet,  is  green,  head  and 
chin  redy  edged  iiviih  blue ;  quill  feathers  brown ;  throat  and 
breast  yellow,  the  latter  spotted  with  red^  belly  yellow,  spotted 
with  green ;  size  of  a  sparrow.  Inhabits  the  shores  of  the 
Amazon.     The  Tamatia,  or  Spotted- bellied  Babbet,   is 

r 

above  tawny  brown,  beneath  tawny  white,  spotted  with  black; 
six  and  a  half  inches  long.  Inhabits  Cayenne  and  Brazil.  Flesh 
insipid. 

The  PhUippauis^  a  native  of  Java,  has  its  notes  conveyed  by 
the  word  higku.    Horsfibld. 

(*•)  Orbbr,  Oralljb,  (JUm.)  Ibis,  the  Eotptias,  the  Wood, 

the  Scarlet,  the  Glossy,  &c. 

The  genus  Tantalus,  (Ltmi.)  or  Ibis,  consists  of  more  than 
thirty  species  scattered  over,  the  warmer  climates  of  the  globe. 
The  bill  is  long,  subulate^  ronnded,  and  snbarched;  face  naked; 
tongue  short,  broad;  jugular  pooch  naked;  feet  foor*toed, 
palmate  at  the  base.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

The/6if,or  £6YPTiAii-lBi8,ha8  the  face  red^  bill  pale  yellow; 
quill  feathers  black ;  body  whitish-rufous.  From  thirty  to  forty 
iocbeb  long.  Inhabits,  in  vast  numbers,  the  lower  parts  of 
Egypt.  This  bird,  so  faithfnl  in  its  native  country,  was  made  the 
emblem  of  it.  lu  figure,  which  is  wrought  on  all  the  ancient 
]^|!ptitti  monnmcBtSy  represents  Egyi^t,  where  divine  hononn 
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The  E0BBT9  ^  GasATyBttd  the  Litti.b>  mHk  'wfaite» 
Their  pinions  disfklay^d  'midit  a  splendour  of  light. 
'MOngst  the  Eaoles,  the  Cbzstbb  a  denizen  here, 
Were  many  rapacious  whose  looks  begat  fear. 

were  paid  to  it  by  the  snperstitioDs  iubabitants.  Thn  bird 
feeds  on  locosts,  caterpiUars,  and  serpents;  and,  k  is  said,  evea 
after  It  is  satiated,  it  still  continues  occupied  in  destroying 
these  noxious  animals.  The  intentioa,  therefore,  of  the  Egyptian 
rulers  in  rendering  this  bird  sacred,  was,  doubtless,  to  preserve 
and  to  mutiply  so  useful  an  animal.  So  sacred  was  it  held, 
that  dried  skeletons  of  it  have  been  found  preserved  as  mom* 
mies.  As  a  drawback  from  this  statement,  it  should  be  also  ob- 
served, that  many  other  birds,  such  as  storks,  kites,  and  valtnres, 
are  hostile  to  serpents,  and  the  figures  on  their  hieroglyphics  do 
not  appear  sufficiently  defined,  so  that  this  kind  of  bird  may  be 
tietermined  with  exactness :  certain,  however,  it  is,  tliat  for- 
ineriy,  in  Egypt,  the  killing  of  this  bird  was  held  as  a  capital 
crime. 

The  Locutatdr^  or  Wood-Ibis,  has  a  bluish  face ;  the  bill  red- 
disb,  nine  inches  long;  the  body  white;  legs,' quill,  and  tail- 
feathers,  black.  Tf?o  other  varieties.  Three  feet  long.  In- 
habits New  Holland,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America  ;  slow  in 
flight,  and  stupid ;  feeds  on  fmlr,  fishes,  and  reptiles;  flesh  good. 

Tlie  Leucocephalus,  or  White-hbaded4bi8,  has  the  head, 
neck,  and  body,  white ;  bill  and  face  yellow  ;  legs  pale  flesh- 
colour  ;  rump  with  long  rosy  feathers;  the  largest  of  the  tribe. 
Inhabits  India. 

The  RubeTf  Scarlet-Ibis,  Scarlet -Curlew,'  or  Red-Curlew^  H 
a  beautiful  bird,  found  in  most  parts  of  America,  within  the 
tropics;  the  whole  plumage  a  rich  glowing  scarlet,' except  the 
eJLtremities  of  the  four  outer  quill  feathers,  Mliich  are  of  a  deep 
steel  blue ;  length  twenty-three  inches ;  sits  on  trees,  but  lays 
its  greenish  eggs  on  the  ground.    The  young  bii'd^,  when  first 
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Tlie  social  and  singular  Anx  C)  was  theie^ 
In  whose  nest  many  femaks  obtain. oft  a  share. 
The  fleet  Courieii-Pheasant  ran  swiftly  along; 
With  a  serpent  the  C&estep  immersM  in  the  throng. 

batched,  ar^  said  to  be  blacky  then  grey,  then  wbitUhy  and, 
lastly,  scarlet. 

,  The  ^[neuSf  or  Glossy-Ibis,  has  the  head  and  neck  black ; 
bill  and  legs  green ;  body  varied  with  glossy-blue,  blackish- 
green,  green  and  claret;  beneath  dark  rufous;  quill  and  tail 
feathers  green-gold ;  thirteen  inches  loug  •,  inhabits  Russia : 
was  once  shot  in  Cornwall ;  it  has  also  been  seen  in  Norfolk. 

4  f 

(*■]  Ordbr,  PiCjB,  CXiiia.)  Ami,  the  Lesser,  the  Obeatbr, 

the  Varied,  the  Walkikg. 

The  genus  Crojophaga,  or  Am,  consists  of  four  speciefi 
all  natives  of  South  America ;  they  have  a  compressed  semi-oval 
arebed  bill,  carinate  on  the  back ;  upper  mandible  angular  at 
» each,  edge ;  nostrils  pervious.    They  are  as  follow : 

The  Amif  or  Lessbr>Aiii,  is  blackish  violet,  feet  formed  for 
clknbing ;  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  loug ;  gregarious,  many 
ffemales  layhig  in  the  same  nest,  each  takii|g  care  of  its  own 
brood ;  ciggs  sea-green,  spotted  towards  the  ends ;  feeds  on 
fHtitff  seeds,  worms,  and  insects;  picks  ont  the  acarns,,or  ticky 
from  the  backs  of  cattle  infested  with  it,  for  which  purpose  it  if 
said  tbey  will  lie  down  spontaneously.  The  M^or^,  or  Grbatbr- 
Ari.  is  also  blackiih-violet^  the  fipathers  edged  with  green.; 
qnill  feathers.  di)sky  green ;  feet  scansorial  like  the  last ;  length 
eighteen  inches ;  docile  and  easily  tamed ;  inliabits  Cayenne; 
The  Karta,  or  yARiEo-ANi,  is  varied  with  black  and  red ;  feet 
^cansorial ;  eleven  inches  long.  The  Ambulatoria^  or  Walxiro- 
Ari,  has  the  feet  ambnlatory ;  except  in  the  structure  of  the 
ittt,  is  like  the  last ;  inhabits  Surinam. 
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Rice-Buntings,  andTuENSTovBS  ingehioug  abound; 
And  Bee^Eaters,  (^*)  BEfiE-EATB&s,  C)  sonie  were 
there  found. 

(I*)  Order,  Pjcjs,  (Lmii.)  Bbb-Eater,  the  CoMMORy  tlie 

Indian. 

The  geuns  Merop8#  (Ltim.)  or  Bbi-Eater,  contUts  of  more 
than  forty  species,  one  only  of  which,  the  Apuuter^  or  Commoe- 
Bee-Eater,  is  found  ip  this  conntry.  The  characteristics  of 
this  tribe  are  a  curved,  quadrangular,  compressed,  carinate, 
pointed  bill  \  tongue  slender,  the  tip  (generally)  japged ;  feet 
gressorial.  They  are  scattered  over  India,  Africa,  and  the 
South  of  Europe. 

The  Apiatter^  or  Common-Beb-Eatbr,  from  which  the  rest 
of  the  species  do  not  essentially  differ,  derives  its  name  from 
subsisting  chiefly  on  bees,  wasps,  and  other  insecta,  which,  IiIlc 
the  swallow,  it  catches  when  on  the  wing.  The  head  and  neck 
of  this  bird  are  chesnot ;  npper  part  of  the  body  pale  yellow, 
with  reflecfioDB  of  green  and  chesnot ;  the  lower  parts  acere, 
brightening  towards  the  tail ;  bill  black,  qnadrangntar,  a  little ' 
bent  and  sharp  at  the  point ;  length  ten  inches.  Digs  deep  holes 
in  sandy  banks,  where  it  lays  from  five  to  seven  white  eggs ;  gre- 
garious, found  not  only  in  England,  but  many  other  parts  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and  America.  There  is  another  va- 
riety,^ having  a  convex  instead  of  a  carlnate  bill,  and  in  which 
the  toes  are  not  connected,  as  far  as  the  third  joint. 

The  RitAcy  or  Rufous -Bee-Eater,  is  eight  inches  and  hnlf 
long ;  plumage  in  general  rnfons,  deeper  on  the  upper  parts,  in- 
clining to  yellow  beneath ;  builds  a  curious  nest.  See  the  Intro. 
duction.  Eggs  four,  white,  spotted  with  rulbus.  Song  trifling. 
Found  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  River  Plate. 

The  Bee-Eater  is  said  to  be  nUgrtUery  m  this  country ;  bot, 
although  occasionally  seen  here  in  the  snidmer  season,  its  neat 
has  never,  I  believe,  been  discovered.  It  Is  said  to  be  plenti- 
ful, and  to  breed  in  the  southern  parti  of  Russia. 
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From  far  Polynesia's  Tah«itian  grove, 

Where,  'midst  Flora's  rich  realm  is  his  pleasure  totove, 

In  his  glossy  green-black  came  the  Po£-bird('^) 

bright, 
Whose  pluihage  and  note  afford  equal  delight. 

One  of  the  handioiiieBt  of  the  tribe  is  thd  VirUU^  or  Indian* 
Bbb  Eater,  of  a  green  ooionr,  with  a  blaek  belt  on  the  breast 
and .  the  throat,  and  tail  of  the  sane  hoe ;  of  this  there  are 
seTerai  f arieties^ .  inhabitantB  of  Bengal. 

(«3)  Ordbb,  PiCiB,(Iit»ii.)  Bbef-Eatbr. 

The  geouB  Bdphaga,  (Xim.)  or  Bbef-Eatbr,  comistsof 
two  species  ooly,  distingaislied  by  a  straight  somewhat  square 
bill,  mandible  gibbons,  entire,  more  gibbons  on  the  outside) 
legs  jgressorial.  The  AMcana^  African-Bbef-Eater,  or 
4friean'Oxpeehery  is  eight  and  a  half  inclies  long;  picks 
holes  in  the  backs  of  cattle,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
UoTdB  of  the  gad  fly ;  feeds  also  on  insects ;  found  near  the  river 
Senegal  in  Africa,  and  parts  within  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  STRiPBD-BBBF-EATBR  is  the  size  of  the  former  \  a  spe- 
cimen is  in  the  raosemn  of  Mr.  Bollock. 

('*)  OnnBR,  PiCiB,  (Laih.)  Honbt-Eatbr,  the  Pob,  the 
Grbat-Hook-Billbu,  the  HooK-BiLLBn,  &c. 

The  genus  ANTHOPiiAGUs,(L(i<A.)  or  Honby-Eater, consists 
of  seventy  species ;  they  have  a  bill  somewhat  triangular  at  the 
base,  and  more  or  less  bent  at  the  tip;  uo^trils  rounded,  partly 
covered  by  a  membrane  ;  tongue  more  or  less  extensile,  formed 
for  collecting  honey  from  flowers,  which  is  supposed  to  be  their 
principal  food ;  legs  made  for  walking.  This  genus  is  also  di- 
vided by  Dr.  Latham  into  those  wUh  ihrush-like  biliSf  an<l  those 
wiih  creeper  bilU,    The  following  are  examples  of  each  : 

The  Ctjictaaaftis,  (LalA.)  Pob-Honey-Kater,  Poe-Bee-EaUr^ 
PeH'Bvdf  or  £bgo,  irtIA  4  thruMh4ike  bill,  is  rather  larger  than 
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Many  Eatebs  of  Honey,  flowers  fluttered  among ;  . 
While  others  seem'd  charm'd  with  the  Poe-bird^s  song. 

a  blackbird;  length  eleven  inches;  plnmage  deep  greenish- 
black,  In  many  parts  very  glossy ;  greater  wing  coverts  white ; 
tail  coverts  a  rich  blue ;  tail  same  as  the  body ;  neck  feathers 
fine,  long,  somewhat  curled,  and  standing  from  the  neck  like  a 
mff ;  a  white  tnft  of  corled  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 
The  term  Pee  is  said  to  be  the  Otahettan  word  for  ew^rb^, 
vrhence  its  name.  This  bird  Is  said  to  be  as  remarkable  for  the 
sweetness  of  its  note  as  it  is  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage ;  flesh 
delicate  food  ;  inhabits  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands;  *and  particularly  Olaheiii ;  or,  as  the  inhabitants 
themselves  call  it,  Taheety^  or  Taheiiy.  This  island  lies  in  lati« 
tttde  18<>  South,  and  in  the  150^  degree  of  West  longitude ;  it  is 
beautiful,  well  wooded,  and  affords  support  to  many  inhabi- 
tants. The  celebrated  Bread  Fruit-Trbb*  Ariocarpus  iadis, 
is  indigenous  here ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  moderate  oak ;  the 
leaves  are  oblongy  and  often  a  foot  and  half  in  length  ^  they,  in 
colour  and  thickness,  resemble  those  of  the  fig,  exuding  a  milky 
juice  on  fracture.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  new-bom 
child's  head.  The  eatable  part,  which  lies  between  the  skin 
and  core,  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  of  the  consistence  of  new 
bread.    It  is  prepared  for  eating  in  various  ways. 

The  Grbat-Hookbd-billed-Homet-Eater,  or  Grbat- 
Hook-billed-Creeper,  (Certhia  paciflea,)  with  a  ereeper-likt' 
bUl,  is  eight  inches  long ;  plumage  above  black,  lower  parts  of 
the  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  a  fiue  deep  yellow; 
beneath  dusky  ;  shoulders,  iuner  ridge  of  the  wing,  and  part  of 
the  coverts,  yelloil ;  qnills  and  tail  black ;  inhabits  the  Friendly 
Islands  in  the  South  Seas ;  called  at  Owhybee,  Hoohoo. 

llie  Hookbd-billed-Honet-Eatbr,  yCer(Ata  Obacura^) 
may  also  be  mentioned  as  a  cnrjons  species.  For'  another 
Boney-Eater,  see  pages  31 9,  320,  Ctniryris  afinis. 
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THE  POE-BIRD*S  SONG. 

Taheity!  Taheity! 

The  PoE-BiRp's  home^ 
Taheity!  Taheity  I 
Who  from  thee  would  roam  ? 

Taheity/  Taheity  f 

Far  over  the  sea  I 
When,  when  shall  return 

Thy  own  bird  unto  thee? 

Taheity!  Taheity! 

All  strangers  I  see  ; 
When  shall  I  behold 

Those  I  loye^  know^  and  thee  ? 

Taheity!  Talieity! 

Thy  groves  and  thy  shade,  .     . 

Thy  mountains,  thy  vales, 
'  For  affection  were  made. 

Taheity!  Taheity!^ 

Thy  Mahie*  to  see ! 
Oh,  when  shall  return 

Thy  own  bird  unto  thee  ? 

•   I'he  Bn^^ruU'Trtt^  so  calieU  by  tfae  Datives  of  Otaheite. 
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Not  in  woodlands  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  crowds 
Where  the  dark  vested  trees  many  warblers  oft  shroud; 
Not  unheard  and  unseen,  far  from  dwelling^  of  men, 
Pour'd  the  Bz.u£»Biiid  ('')  his  notes  in  the  wild  forest 

glen; 
But,  the  dear  mellow  harmonist  seem*d  to  delight 
In  all  that  was  social,  and  chearful,  and  bright : 
Artless  chorister !  he,  in  his  elegant  suit. 
Thus  tastefully  touch'd  the  sweet  strings  of  his  lute. 

0')  ObDBR,  PASSBRI8^(jLa<&.)Bl'l'E-BlRD,or  BLUB-W  A.RBLBR. 

The  Sylvia  mwUs,  Blub-Bird,  or  Blub-Warblbr,  is  fix 
ioches  and  three  quarters  long;  above  a  rich  sky-blue,  with 
parple  re6ections;  throat,  neck,  breast,  and  sides  partially 
under  the  wings,  cbesnut ;  beneath  white ;  inhabits  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Guiana;  eggs  ^ve  ot  six,  pale  blue ; 
feeds  on  insects  and  berries.  It  is  mnch  troubled  with  a  species 
of  tape*wonn ;  most  other  birds,  it  is  said,  are  alio  pestered 
With  these  animals.  The  spring  and  summer  song  of  this  bird  is 
a  soft,  agreeable,  and  oil  repeated,  warble.  In  its  motions  and 
general  character  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  redbreast; 
like  him  in  this  country,  the  bine-bird  is  known  to  almost  every 
child  in  the  United  States.  The  cowpen  lays  its  egg  sometimes 
In  the  nest  of  this  bird.  See  the  Notb  on  the  CowPBir,  fop> 
ward ;  and  also  the  Addrbss  to  the  Blub-Bird. 

When  winter's  cold  tempests  and  snows  are  no  more. 

Green  meadows  and  brown  fnrrow'd  fields  re-appearing ; 
The  fishermen  hauling  their  shad  to  the  shore. 

And  cloud-cleaving  geese  to  the  lakes  are  a-steering  ; 
When  first  the  lone  butterfly  flits  on  tlie  wing ; 

When  red  glow  the  maples  so  fresh  and  so  pleasing, 
O  then  comes  the  BLUB*BiRO,the  Hbrald  of  Spring  ! 
^nd  hails  with  bis  warbling  the  charms  of  the  season.** 

Wi lion's  AmerUoH  OrmiMwgy, 


it 
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THE  BLUE-BIRD'S  SONG. 


Sjfbfia  Sialu. — (Lath.) 

Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  stijfe. 
What  is  like  dbm^s/tc  life  1 
Orer  mountain,  over  hill, 
Vagrant  birds  may  wander  still ; 
I,  contented^  will  not  roam  ; 
Sweet  are  the  delights  of  Home  ! 

Seek  thou  glory's  sanguine  field; — 
Seek  whatever  fame  may  yield ; — 
Seek  thou  honour,  seek  thou  wealth— 
Seek,  still  seek,  and  squander  health  ;  ^ 
I,  contented,  will  not  roam  ; 
Sweet  are  the  delights  of  Home  ! 

Home !  thy  magic  circles  round 
What  of  peace  on  earth  is  found ; 
Lore — affection — friend8hip«->all 
That  the  virtues  we  may  call. 
I,  contented,  will  not  roam  ; 
Sweet  are  the  delights  of  Home  !* 

*  *<  There  is  a  magic  in  that  little  word. 
It  is  a  mystic  circle  that  snrronnds 
Comforts  and  virtoes,  never  known  beyond 
Tbe  hallowed  limit" 

Sovtrby's  Hymns  to  the  Penutet, 
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TO  THE  BLUE-BIRD. 


SyMa  iSiolif.-— (Lath.) 


^  In  Air  Colambian  climet 
The  BLVB^BiRDy.that  domestic  tylviadf  he 
llPhom  yoathy  whom  age,  whom  infancy  respecU, 
Affords  sincere  delight  what  time  the  spring 
He  wakens  with  his  gentle  melodies." 

From  ON  vnpubUihed  Poem, 


Bird  cerulean !  Birp  of  Spring  ! 

Jiistien  while  the  strain  I  sing. 
When  nature  clad  in  rohes  of  green 
Amidst  her  woodland  haunts  is  seen  ; — 
When  trees  and  flowers  pour  out  their  bloom. 
And  fling  abroad  a  rich  perfume, 
Then,  then  thy  softest,  sweetest  note 
On  zephyr's  ware  is  heard  to  float  ;-— 
All  things  look  fair,  rejoicing,  bright- 
Children  of  hope  and  high  delight ; 
While  infancy  enraptur'd  views 
Thy  beauty  tinged  with  purple  hues. 

Bird  cerulean  !  Bird  of  Spriko! 

Listen  while  the  strain  I  sing. 
Thy  spring  shall  pass,  thy  stanmer  fly, 
And  autumn  quit  thee  with  a  sigh ; 
At  length,  the  winter^ s  howling  gust  • 
Shall  dash  thy  pleasures  to  the  dust; 
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But  soon  again  thy  hope  shall  rise. 
And  spread  her  wing  o*er  vernal  skies ; 
Thy  song  of  softest^  sweetest  note. 
On  zephyr's  wave  again  shall  float. 

Bi&B  cerulean !  Bi&d  of  SpRiiro  ! 

Listen  while  the  strain  I  sing* 
Man  hath  his  foes  and  so  hast  thou ; 
What  time  beneath  the  wiiving  bough 
Thy  humble  home  is  recent  made. 
The  Cotvpen  may  thy  peace  invade. 
Audacious  bird !  uncourtly  guest ! 
Too  idle  to  construct  a  nest! 
Alas !  who  must  not  bend  to  power  ? 
Even  birds,  within  their  little  hour^ 
From  tyrant  birds  shall  suffer  still 
As  man  from  some  superior's  will  : 
Who  does  not  sometimes  nurture  those» 
As  thou,  who  prove  the  deadliest  foes  ? 

Bird  cerulean!  Bird  of  Spriko, 

Listen  while  the  strain  I  sing. 
Ally  all  is  change  throughout  the  earth  ! 
Joy  follows  sorrow,  sadness  mirth. 
And  when  distress  pursues  the  mind, 
Relief,  perchance,  is  close  behind.         / 
Sweet  Bird  !  Columbia's  gentle  pride. 
Whose  doors  for  thee  are  open  wide. 
Still  warble  thou  thy  softest  song ; 
To  thee  all  pleasing  strains  belong ; 

Bird  cerulean!  Bird  of  SfrikoI 

Listen  while  the  strain  I  sing* 

1 
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The  MAH»OF-WAa->Bi]ib|  (*^)  with  a  fish  in  hia 
mouth, 
Look*d  grotesque  as  he  heavily  rxMie  from  the  south ; 

(*«)  Ordbr,  ANiRRRS,  (Ltm.)  Ar.RATRO0s,  tjie  Wardrrirc, 
the  Chocolatr,  the  Sooty,  tbe  Man-of-War-Bird. 

Tlie  genus  Diomjidba,  (Ltm*)  or  ALRATROSi,  consists  of 
fear  species,  disiioguished  by  a  straight  bill^Uie  npper  mandible 
hooked  at  tbe  point,  tlie  lower  truncate  \  nostrils  oyal,  wide, 
prominent, lateral ;  tongoe  very  small;  feet  four  toed,  all  placed 
forwards,  palmate.    They  are  as  follow  : 

The  Eowlofts,  Albatross,  fVtmderkig'AlbatroUf  or  MoM-of' 
fVar'Birdfis  from  three  and  a  half  to  fbnr  feet  long ;  its  general 
colour  is  white ;  bock  and  wiogs  with  white  lines ;  bill  pale- 
yellow,  legs  flesb-colonr ;  quill  feathers  black ;  tail  rounded, 
lead-colour ;  wings,  when  extended,  from  ten  to  thirteen  feet ; 
inhabits  most  seas,  but  chiefly  within  the  tropics ;  rarely  flies 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  water,  unless  obliged  to  do  so  by 
high  winds ;  seen  sometimes  in  the  southern  ocean,  six  or  seven 
hnudred  leagues  from  land. 

Eggs  nnmerons,  larger  than  those  of  a  goose,  the  white  not 
hardened  by  boiling ;  the  flesh  is  tough,  but  occasionally  eaten. 
The  cry  of  tlus  bird  is  harsh  and  braying.  It  sometimes  swal- 
lows a  salmon  of  such  length  that  the  whole  cannot  enter  its 

■ 

stomach,  the  tail  part  hanging  oat  of  its  mouth.  At  such  times 
it  is  ea»ily  knocked  down  and  killed;  but,  at  other  times,  it 
makes  a  stout  resistance.  Tbe  male  watches  the  female  while 
sitting,  and  supplies  her  with  food.  The  large  intestine  is  nsed 
in  some  countries  as  a  floating  bladder  to  buoy  up  fishing  nets ; 
tbe  bones  are  employed  by  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  for 
tobacco  pipes,  needle  cases,  and  other  truikets.  As  soon  as  tlie 
young  of  this  bird  leave  the  nest,  the  Penguin  takes  possession 
of  it ,  and  hatches  its  young  in  turn.  ^ 
Tbe  Spadieeuy  or  Chocoiat'r- Albatross,  has  ihe  body  a 
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The  CHocoLATE*ALBATao88  Came  from '  Cbtthg- 

Kwo  ;• 
And  another,  the  Soott,  from  regions  of  snow. 
The  CowpEv  (^')  too  came,  who,  for  reasons  unknown, 
inil  never  constmct  any  house  of  her  own ; 
Like  the  Cuckoo,  content  is  this  bird  of  the  west 
To  depoMt  her  eg^  in  another  bird's  nest : 

deep  cbesDQt- brown ;  Aoe  and  wingn^  heneatb  whitish;  another, 
▼ariety  entirely  i^rey-brown.  The  first,  three  feet  lohg,  ioha- 
IfkU  tbe  Pacific  Ocean ;  tlie  second,  two  and  a  half  feet  long, 
inhabits  Chtna.  The  ChhrerhpuaSf  or  Ybllow-nosbd- Alba- 
tross, is  about  three  feet  long,  and  inhabits  tlie  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  FmUgmomiMf  or  SooTT-Ai.BATROts,  is  the  size  of  the  last ; 
inhabits  seas  in  the  arctic  circle. 

All  this  tribe  of  birds  nonriah  their  yojutg  bj  discharging  the 
contents  of  their  stomach. 

For  another  Mmi-i^'tVar-Bird  see  the  no|e  on  the  Pblicav. 

(>7)   Ordbb,   Passerbs,  (Umn,)  Bijnting,  the  Cow,  or 

CoWPEN-BlRO. 

This  bifd,  which  is  found  in  the  United  States  of  America,^ 
and,  probably,  in  many  other  places  of  the  western  worlds  is 
called  by  Latbam^  Orjo/ns  peeorU^  or  Cowpbh-Obiolb, 
and  b>  Wilsor,  Embema  pecoria,  Cow-Bchtino,  Cwt-Black" 
birdt  or  Ofwpen;  it  is,  in  consequence  of  its  mode  of  laying  its 
egg,  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  ornithological  creation. 
We  are  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  its  natural  history ; 
but,  from  that  accurate  observer,  Wilson,  we  learn  the  follow- 
ing particulars : 

It  is  se?en  inches  long;  the  liead  and  neck  are  of  a 
deep  silky^drab  colour ;  the  upper  part  of  the  bead  is  a  change- 
able Tiolet ;  the  rest  of  the  bird  is  black,  with  a  considerable 

•  China. 
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Wild  wonder  may  gaze  whHe  proud  science,  in  vain» 
Attempts  the  anomaly  strange  to  explain.    ' 

Of  theTxKAMov*TRiBB*  many  ytsitorsi  came  ;-*- 
One  of  robes  citrine  hue  and  distiiignished  by  fame ; 
The  Viae  i^ri AD -Quail,  and  the  HsATHLrH^K  were 

there,  »  .    • 

To  whose  singular  figure  what  iMni  may  com^re  ? 

gloss  of  green  when  exposed  to  a  good  light.  The  most  remaika- 
ble  trait  in  the  character  of  this  bird  is  that,  like  the  Cuckoo, 
it  lays  its' eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  instead  of  boilding  a 
nest  and  hatching  for  Itself;  and  thos  leaving  its  progeny  to 
thie  care  of  strangers.  It  only  lays  one  egg  in  any  one  nest ; 
it  is  rather  larger  than  those  of  a  blue-bird,  thickly  sprinkled 
with  grabis  of  pale-brown  on  a  dirty-white  ground.  It  seems 
to  be- less  nice  than  the  cuckoo  in  the  choice  of  its  nest;  among 
others,  it  lays  in  that  of  the  Blue^Bird^  tlie  Ckippvtg-Spamm,  the 
CMdew-Croumed^ThrnA,  the  Re^Eyed'Fly»Caicherf  and  the 
MartfUad'YelloW'ThrQiii,  birds  all  well  knowivin  Ameripa^  bat 
which  are  quite  foreign  to  this  country.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
the  eggs  or  yoong  of  the  fostering  birds,  in  whose  nest  the  cow- 
bunting  lays  its  egg,  are  ejected  A-om  the  nest,  and,  6f  course, 
destroyed;  but,  whether  by  the  hatched  stranger,  or  t»y  the 
fbster  parents,  has  not  been  yet  ascertained!  This  bird  is  mi- 
gratory in  the  northern  States  of  America:  it  appears  in 
^Pennsylvania  ftom  the  south  at  the  end  of  March  or  early  in 
April;  it  winters  in  the  Carolinas  and  'Georgia.  As  it 
does  not  appear  in  ^ize  and  shape  by  any  means  so  formida- 
ble as  the  cuckoo,  this  extraordinary  habit  of  laying  its 
egg  in  the  nest  of  some  birds  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  it  in  site, 
is  more  singular  than  even  that  of  the  cuckoo,  singular  as  both 
of  them  undoubtedly  are.    See  note  (6,)  p.  137, 138. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  Grbat-Tivamou  and  the  Piir- 
iiATEo*OaoviEy  or  Hbath-HbM)  see  note  (36,)  part  I* 
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There,  too,  Yacous  ('*)  domestic  and  Guaks  were 

seen; 
The  last  with  brown  back,  and  a  body  black-green. 

(^^)  Orobr,  Gallium,  (Lath,)  Guan,  Yacou,  Piping-Cu- 

RASf  OW,  MARAIL. 

The  genas  Pen  SLOPE,  (LctfA.)  to  which  the  QvxvyPenelope 
mMUttu^mt^  the  Yacou,  Penelope cwnanetuia,  belong, coosuts  of 
eleven  specieK*  dUtingaished  by  a  bill  naked,  at  the  bas^ 
covered  with  feathers;  legs  apnrless.  They  are  all  iahabitant^ 
oC  SoBth  America,    The  following  are  the  chief : 

The  CritUUm^  or  CRBSTEO-GuiN,  has  the  head  with  au  erect 
rreits  bill  black;  body  black-green;  back  brown;  neck, 
breast)  and  beHy,  spotted  with  white ;  legs  red ;  two  feet  and  a 
bolflong;  they  are  .often  tam^d,  and  nake  a  noise  not  unlike 
thesoaod  ofjoca,  or  rather^  perhaps,  yoeoit;  flesh  good  3  inhabits 
Braail  and  Gaiana. 

The  CumoHeniii,  or  Yacou,  is  blacHjfh  i  crest  and  first  quill 
fefttbeis  whit^;  body  beneath  speckled  with  white;  tail  long ; 
legs  red  f  lise  of  a  hen  torkey ;  erects  i^  crest  and  spreads  its 
tail ;  builds  on  the  ground  and  in  low  trees ;  inhabits  Cayenne 
and  Guiana ;  at  the  former  place  it  is  tamed,  becomes  familiar, 
and  will  mix  with  other  poultry. 

The  PipUe,  or  Pipino-Curassow,  has  the  back  brown, 
spotted  with  black,  the.  belly  black;  wing-co^erts  and  first 
quill-feathers  white;  legs  red;  voice  weak,  piping;  inhabits 
with  the  last. 

The  Maril,  or  Marail,  is  greenish-black ;  head  crested ;  in- 
habits, In  flocks,  flie  woods  of  Goiana ;  roosts  in  trees,  upon 
whose  fruit  it  feeds  |  emits  a  hanh  disagreeable  cry. 


Q% 
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The  BoAT-BiLt  ('»)  was  there/too,  that  feasteron  fish; 
And  the  Scarlet-Cotinga  as  bright  as  you  wish. 
Mauy  Pompadour-Chattkrers  (***)  were  seen  in 

the  throng ; 
Many  Trovpioles*  warbled  a  sweet  plaintive  song. 

(*9)  ORDBRy  Grallas,  (Unn.)  Boat-bill,  the  Crbstbo,  the 

White-bblliiid. 

The  genos  Camcroma,  (Limi.)  or  Boat-bill,  con^ti  of  fwo 
species  only ;  it  is  cbanicterized  by  a  gibboos  bill,  siuiped  like 
an  inverted  boat;  nostrils  small,  placed  in  a  fhrrow;  tongoe 
small ;  toes  divided ;  they  inhabit  Sonth  America. 

The  Coekkaria,  or  Crested-Boat-bill,  iff  ash-colonr ;  the 
belly  rnfbas ;  crown  and  Innale  on  the  neck  black ;  bill  brown ; 
lores  naked  and  blackish ;  crest  long,  pendulous,  pointed  ;  legs 
yellowish,  brown ;  toes  connected  at  the  base;  length  twcBty- 
Iwo  inches ;  perches  on  trees  which  bang  over' water,  and  darts 
down  on  fishes  as  they  swim  onderneath ;  feeds  also  on  crabs : 
a  second  variety  having  the  body  spotted  brown.  The  Cimenh 
fhagOy  Of  WHITB-BBLLIBD-BOAT-BrLL,  IS  Blso  CTCsted ;  the 
body  rnfbus-brown ;  belly  whitish;  crown  blltck;  by  some 
considered  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  by  others  the  female. 

(^)   Order,  Passerbs,  (.hvm^)  Chatterer,  Coyirga, 

Bell-Bird. 

The  genus  Ampelis,  {JJm,)  or  Chatterer,  comprehends 
twenty-eight  species,  most  of  them  natives  of  Africa  6r  Ame- 
rica, one  or  two  of  India  -,  and  one,  the  Ampelis  Garrulua,  or 
Waxen  Chatterer,  found  occasionally  in  this  country;  they 
are  distinguished  by  a  straight,  convex,  subincnrved  bill,  each 

*  See  forwards.  TIibOriolbs,  so  called  by  the  Freocb;  1 
should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  this  terai 
TrintpioUf  had  not  Wateuton,^  used  it  very  freely  in  his 
Wanderings  in  StnUh  America:  this  unnecessary,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  introduction  of  a^ii;  names  is  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
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Aloody  too,  was  heard  the  C ampakero^s  note. 
As,  aAur  o*er  the  dell/it  seem'd  frequent  to  float. 

liiMdlble  notclMd ;  MstriU  cdVMed  Mill  brfetl^ ;  toagoe  sharps 
cartilagiaottt,  .bifid ;  middle  toe  eoniieeted  at  the  base  to  tbe 
aataiost.    Tbe  feHowiag  team  most  worthy  of  notice : 

Tbe  GerralM»  WAxahi-CHATTBRBR^  Europetm-Ck^Herm'^ 
SUk^Taii^  Bohmim-IVaat-fVing^  or  BohmmUm-Ckaiterer^in  site 
resembles  a  staiUng;  tbe  head  is  crested,  which,  and  the  opjfier 
parts,  are  vivaciohs  browo,  dashed  with  aslMioloar;  beneath 
pAle -parplish  ash-colonr;  it  is  said  to  appear  annnally  about 
Edhibargit,  and  to  feed  on  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash;  it 
hi  also  said  to  breed  in  parts  more  northerly,  and  to  form  Its 
nest  in  the  holes  of  rocks;  fotmd  also  occasionally  in  the 
southern  parts  of  tbe  kingdom. 

Tbe  Carnifex,  Rao -Chatterer,  or  Searkt'Cofinga,  is  seven 
inches  long;  crest,  loWer  part  of  the  back,  rump,  thighs,  and 
lower  part  of  the  belly  bright  crimson ;  tlie  rest  of  the  plumage 
dall  red ;  inhabits  South  America ;  its  cry  like  the  word  ouette. 
Another,  the  CssctatNi,'  is  called  SeAR2.BT'CBATTBRER.  Ano- 
ther, the  MQikBna,  Ibe  size  of  a  crow,  has  the  whole  plumage 
crfansoaf  hBclining  to  pompadour  red;  found  in  Ouiana,  but 
acaroe.  And  another,  tbe  Pompiu/ora,  or  Pohpadovr-Cbai*. 
TsaMl»  baa  tjie  plumage,  in  general,  a  fine  glossy  purplish  red ; 
IbomI  also  in  Guiana.. 

The  IMcgoto,  or  Variegate  d«C batterer,  called,  occa- 
sionally. Bell-bird,  l^  eleven  inches  long;  general  colour  of 
the  body  pearly*wbite,  inclining  to  dOve  on  tbe  back;  wings 
black;  from  the  bhin  to  the  middle  of  the  breast,  spring  numerous 
nan-ow  flat  and  elongated  fleshy  appendages,  about  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length ;  voice  loud,  and  heard  a  great  way  off  9 
makes  two  kinds  of  noise,  for  about  sis  weeks  only,  in  tbe  months 
of  December  and  January ;  one  like  a  hanmier  striking  on  a 
wedge ;  the  other  simihir  to  the  noise  of  a  cracked  bell;  foontt 
in  South  America,  particularly  Guiana. 
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The  WH£T£-BSLLiBD-DAaT&li(*')^  pov^'  displayed; 
The  Te&ks  (^)  tioisyt  dttriogt  of  nought  were  aftaid. 


The  CanmeuUii^f  Caeorcolatsp-Cbattikbr,  Bbix-Bwo, 
or  CStMp«ieiv«  i»  ^twelve  inches  long ;  the  whole  pliuiMige  in  the 
male  whit<e,  in  Che  female  oUve-greea ;  en  the  foreheaci  a  fleiby 
earoacie:  or  labe»  nearly  three  inehei  leag,  apbich  may  be 
erecied,at  pleesave ;  when  filled  with  air  it  loah«  like  a  ap|fe» 
when  enipty  it.  beeomes  paadalons  like  th^t  of  a  torkey*eock  $ 
His  jet  black,  dotted  all  over  with  small  white  feathers;  nest 
en  tall  trees ;  eggs  foer^  greenish ;  voice  so  load  as  to  be  heard 
fbr  half  a  leagae ;  WATBavoN  says  three  miles !  notes  composed 
of  two  syllables — /%  /fa,  ottered  in  a  drawling  tone ;  it  has 
been  compared,  as  ia  the  variegated  speeiesy  to  the  somid  of  a 
bellf  and  hence  one  of  its  names ;  inhabits  Sooth  America^  par- 
lionlady  Ooiana* 

The  Mo^Asmo-CHATTaaBa  is  found  at  Galentta. 

(*^)  OrdbR)  Absbbbs,  (Lmtt.)  Dartbr,  AniMqa. 

.  The  genes  PlotvSi  (Xiijihi.)  or  Dartbb^  consists  of  a  veiy 
few  species;  A^ie  have  been  described;  they  have  a  atraii^t, 
pointed,  toothed  bill;  the  nostrils  with  a.litUe  slit  near  the 
base  ;■  lace  aad  ehin  naked ;  legs  short)  all  the  toes  connected ; 
they  have  also  a  small  head' and  slender  neck,  and  are  chie% 
seen  in  sontheni  climates ;  they  live  principally  on  fishes,  which 
^y  teko'by  darting  forward  the  head,  while  the  neek  ia  con- 
traeted  like  the  body  of  a  serpent. 

The  Amkkig^f  •  WHiTB^BJCpLiBOrDARTBBy  AUtigm^  or  Smtkt- 
^trd,  bm  the  body  above  Ueck ;  belly  white;  head»  neck,  and 
jbreastf  reddish-grey ;  tail-feathers  twelve,  bread,  long ;  two 
feet  ten  inches  long ;  inhabits  Brasl,  and  many  other  parte  of 
America;  builds, on  trees ^  wlien  .at  rest  sits  with  the  faead 
drawn  in  between  the  shonlders;  flesh  oily  and  raactd.  The 
illeteMgasfer,  or  BiJkcK*BEUiiBi>-DARTaR,  is  three  fiset  long; 
inhabits  Ceylon  and  Japan;  three  or  four  other  varieties 
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The  NoiTDY,  too,  sought,  imdst  the-  sea^bttds,  clelight  i 
The  Larids  in  air  look'd  exultant  aad  brig^bt 


fdfliid  in  Cayenne  and  Senegal.  The  SmrmtmenHs,  or  Svarif  AM- 
tfARTEli,  la  thirteen  incfaes  long;  has  the  head  crested;  tttt 
belly  white  ;  Is  domeiticated ;  feeds  on  fishes  add  insects ;  is 
▼ery  active ;  inhabits  Surinam ;  Dr.  Latham  has  arranged  this 
tebc  under  his  gemis  Fin-poot,  which  see; 

^^)  OaoBitf  AnsrebSi  (lian;)TKRNy  theCoMMoir,  the  Black, 
the  Lkssbr  ;  the  Sah&wich  ;  Noddy*. 

Thie  genus  STERirA,  (Lhm,)  or  Tsrn,  coni][>rehends  between 
forty  and  fifty  specie's,  fonr  of  which  are  found  In  thiscomitry ; 
they  Imve  a  siibnlate,  straight,  pointed  bill ;  wings  very  long, 
fall  mostly  forked ;  feet  small,  webbed ;  tliey  are  climoroaa 
and  gregarious,  assembling  in  large  fiock^ ;  with  us  they  are 
migratory, 'leaving  our  shores  regularly  oa  the  approach  of 
winter.    The  following  are  specimens  : 

The  Htnmdo,  Commoh,  GRBATER-TBRiTy  Sea-Swatltv,  or 
GnO^T&ttir,  is  fourteen  inches  long;  the  bilfaud  legs  red ;  flie 
top  of  the  head  black ;  beneath  the  eyes,  tiie  neck,  and  all  the 
vinder*  parts,  white;  back  and  wings  of  an  ash-ieolour^  tail 
forked  and  white,  except  tlie  outer  web  of  the  exterior  fiMtlieitf 
wliicli  is  black;  it  has  a  slender  but  elegant  form,  most 
beautiful  pluniage,  and  is  the  most  active  fisher  of  all  the 
aquatic -tribe;  it  is  a  noisy  and  restless  bird,  constantly  on  tlie 
wing  iu  search  of  insects  or  small  fish ;  but  though  welh&oted, 
is  said  never  to  swim  or  dive ;  it  is  most  commonly  known  by 
tlie  name  of  sea-swallow,  its  actions  being  similar  to  those  of  that 
bird ;  it  is  called  gull-ieazer  on  the  south  coast  of  Devonshire, 
where  it  is  frequently  seen  to  pursue  and  persecute  the  lesser 
gulls,  till  they  disgorge  their  food,  which  it  dexterously  catches 
before  it  reaches  the  water ;  it  comes  to  this  country  in  the 
spring ;  laying  on  our  flat  sandy  shores  three  or  four  eggs,  it  is 
said  in  sand,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's,  olivaceous  browp,  spotted 
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CuRAfOAB  OioBosSi  (^)  and  the  Crtiitg,  wece  ibere ; 
And  many  Black  Swaks,  that  ofyore  wete  so  rare^* 

vrlti\4uakj  i  tbcie  m,  it  is  al«o  said,  batched  witboat  mueb  at- 
taiitum  of  the  female*  This  species  is  fopod  in  great  abandance 
^  the  Canary  Islands.  It  leaves  this  country  on  the  approacii 
of  winter. 

The  ftsf^Mi,  BLACK-TfiRN,  Chunrfot^M-GuU^  Paue-Crov, 
or  Ctr^SkoalloWf  is  less  tliau  the  conunon-tero,  bat  is  similar  in 
its  manner  to  that  bird ;  it  breeds  also  in  this  country.  Hie 
MinuUiy  LBSSBR-Tsliir,  Simd/er-rcTK,  Lesser-S^SitailnPy  or 
Ricfiid'Birdp  is  the  smallest  of  the  tribe^  not  measoring  more 
than  f^igbt  inches  and  half  long ;  it  is  an  e.legant  bird,  and  has 
aisp  the  habits  of  the  commun-tem ;  breeds  in  the  same  places, 
bnt.is  la?  le|s  muperoiu.  The  CoaiMue,  SANDWica-TfiRB, 
KtimUtka^km-Tern,  or  Chvem-footed-GuUf  is  the  kirgest  of  the 
Bfitish  teens,  being  in  length  eighteen  inches;  it  is  a  beantiftal 
bird,  bat  by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  the  other  species ;  it  is 
said  to  bree4  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  near  Sandwich. 

The  SioUdfi,  pr  Noddy,  is  also  another  species  that  may  be 
Bientioned;  |he  body  is  black;  front  whitish;  eye  brown- 
black  ;  bind  heiMl  cinpreons;  bill  and  legs  black ;  fifteen  inches 
long;  inhabits  within  the  tropics. 

(*^)  Orpeb,  OAhunjEf  (liiia.)  Cura^oa,  the  Crbstbd,  the 
Globosk,  the  Cashew,  the  Crtibo. 

The  genus  Crax*  (tnm.)  Cvraqoa,  Cuuassow,  or  Curas§o, 
consists  oi  c^t  species,  having  the  bill  strong,  thick,  and  the 
bas^  of  each  mandible  cofered  with  a  cere;  nostrils  in  the 
middle  of  the  cere ;  feathers  covering  the  head  revolnte ;  tail 
large,  straight,  expansile :  they  are  all  inhabitants  of  iSontb 
^n^rica;  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follow : 

*  Ruru  am$  in  ierris  nigrvque  tmiUima  eygno, 

Ju9enulfStti,vu 
See  note  (4,)  part  I. 
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Oil  the  waters  wece  pleas'd  their  dark  plumes  to 

display, 
While  elegant  gracefulness  waits  on  their  way. 

• 

The  AUeioTy  GRB8TBi>rCunA90A,  CuroMoir,  lndim*Coekf 
PkeoMoMt-Cockf  HoeeOf  or  Pheasant-of-Guiana,  sometimes  called, 
from  the  noise  it  makes,  Powese^  has  the  cere  yellow ;  body 
black;  belly  white.  Three  other  varieties,  differing  in  the 
colour  of  the  cere  or  the  belly.  The  females  differ  from  the 
males  in  their  colours,  bat  in  no  other  external  mark ;  three  feet 
loog'j  feeda  on  ftuifaiy  and  roosts  ou  trees;  inbaliits  the  moonr 
tainous  woods  of  South  America ;  flesh  good.  They  are  fre- 
quently brought  iip  tame  in  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Guiana. 
They  breed  freely  in  the  menageries  of  Holland,  and  have  also 
lired  in  this  country,  but  the  climate  does  not  seem  sn0|ciently 
wami  for  them. 

The  GlobteerOf  Olobose-Cura^oa,  or  Curataow,  has  the 
body  blackish-bliie,  lower  part  of  the  belly  white ;  size  of 
the  last ;  inhabits  Goiana.  The  Pauxi^  or  CAtHEW-CuRA90A, 
has  the  cere  blue ;  body  blackish ;  belly  and  tip  of  the  tail 
white ;  si^  of  the  two  preceding ;  inhabits  New  Spain. 

The  Goleafa,  Galkated-Ccra^oa,  or  Curassow,  has  the 
crown  with  a  horny  cone ;  body  black  ;  nearly  as  large  as  a 
turkey  I  inhabits  the  Island  of  Cura^oa.  TheVaci/erant^  Crying* 
CuHA^OA,  or  Cunaissoio/is  brown ;  belly  whitish ;  bill  an4  breast 
Moe;  ^iie  of  a  common  fowl ;  a  noisy  clamorous  bird;  inhabits 
the  niouotahions  parts  of  Mexico. 

It  will  be  perceived  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that 
tfaia  genus  has  too  often  corrupted  names  applied  to  it ;  I  have 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  true  one,  being  Cura^oa,  from  the 
island  so  called.  The  ietm  Hoccois  applied  to  this  tribe  oi 
birds  by  the  French. 
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From  the  lartile,  moist  meadow,  palm  grove  pic- 

turesquei 
Came  the  splendid  Tovcakb  C^)  with  bills  huge  and 

grotesque. 
ToucANETSi  mewing  CAt^BtRDS,  and  Cocks  of  the 

Rock, 
All  fearlessly  mix'd  with  the  feathery  flock. 
The  Night*Rav£n*s  note,  Qua,  was  oft  heard  'midst 

the  throng ; 
The  hnge  Adjutakt  stalk'd  the  grallators  among. 

(*^)  Order,  Pica,  (IMm,)  Toucan,  the  Ybllow-breastbi), 

the  Green,  Tovcanbts. 

The  genos  Ramphastos,  (Lbm^)  or  Toucan,  comprebeads 
eighteen  species,  distinguished  b;  an  enormoiis  convex  bill, 
which  has  a  most  grotesque  appearance,  being  tometbtng  like 
the  shape  of  a  mask  with  a  large  and  long  nose,  constmcted.to 
surprise  and  frighten  children ;  tlie  tongne  is  not  less  singnter 
than  the  bill,  exactly  reseroblhig  a  feather  shnt  np  in  a  large 
case.  Thej  belong  to  the  scansorial  tribe,  and  have,  like  the 
parrots,  two  toes  before  and  two  behind.  They  make  much 
noise,  particularly  a  hissuig  soaiid,  winch  is  heard  at  a  conside- 
rable diSluRce*  They  build  in  the  holes  of  trees,  which  have 
been  icOoped  out  by  the  woodpecker.  They  lay  only  two  eggs; 
they  are  spread  over  all  the  warm  parts  of  America,  and,  bong 
very  sensible  to  cold,  never  quit  it.  They  feed,  it  is  said,  prin- 
cipally npon  the  fruit  of  the  pahn  tree,  and  swallow  their  food 
whole ;  but  the  latest  observations  on  the  food  of  this  tribe  tend 
to  shew  that,  during  the  season  of  incnbation,  at  least,  they  feed 
on  the  eggs  and  yonngyif  other  birds.  The  feathenr  of  the  toncan 
are  greatly  admired  by  (he  Brazilians,  who  aiake  them  np  into 
pu>tic1es  of  dress.    The  following  are  the  chief : 

The  Tuetamtf  or  Ybllow-brbastbd-Tougan,  is  blackish; 
abdominal  band,  vent,  and  nmip,  yellow ;  cheeks,  chin,  and 
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Tlbe  EiiyB&»Dv0K  c&me  with  some  oth^r  sea-fowl ; 
In  much  state  appear'd^  also^  the  Gus at-Eao  lb-Owl. 
The   CoQi7iXBO-OwLy  also,  the  Burrowivo,  too, 

came ; 
Both  by  singular,  habits  are  known  unto  fi^me/ 
TheIlpsTrob'dSFOOjrBiLL,(^'  theCRjMsovrob'dtoo^ 
Id  gaudiness  flaunted,  not  pleasing  to  view ; 

neck,  orange;  legs  and  claws  lead  cotonr;  nineteen  inches  long; 
feeds  npoo  pepper,  as  do  seven!  otiier  species  of  the  genns  > 
iajhabiti  Soath  America ;  the  natives  of  Cayenne  gloe  the  slcin 
end  featbefs  of  tlie  neck  of  this  bird  upon  tjbei'  cheelKS  by  way 
ofornameiit. 

The  Ftriffif,  GaBBW-ToocAif,  or  Origij  is  grpen;  belly  yel- 
low ;  romp  red ;  fonrteen  inches  loi^ ;  inhabits  and  feeds  like 
^be  las(}  bill  not  so  enormous  as  some  of  the  other  specier, 
being  only  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  Toucan  BTs  are,  of  coune,  the  smaller  ipectcs  of  Toucans ; 
they  are  mentioned  by  Watbrtom,  but  not  specifically  de* 
scribed  by  him:  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  gentleman 
has  not  been  mQi«  McUntiJkmUi^  descriptive'  of  the  many  birds 
which  he  has  mentioned  in  his  fVandiruig*  m  SonUk  Americth 

A  Toucan  is  to  be  seen  alive  and  in  remarkeble. activity  at 
tbe  Zoological  Society  in  Brnton-street 

(^)  OnnSR,  Gralljb,  (IAm.)  Spoon-bill,  tiie  Whitb,  tlie 

RosBATB,  the  Dwarf. 
The  genus  Platalba,  {LUm*)  or  Spoonbill,  consists  of  five 
spede^,  one  of  wbieb,  the  LeueorodiMf  is  found  occasionally  in 
this  coontry.  The  disthignishing  characteristics  of  this  tribe  is 
its  dngolar  bill,'  having,  as  Its  name  imports,  the  shape  of  a 
spoon;  its  singularity  does  not,  however,  consist  merely  in  its 
shape,  but  also  Ui  iu  structure,  foi:  ills  not  hard  like  the  beaks 
of  other  birds,  but  soft  and  flexible  like  leather ;  it  is  commonly 

*  For  an  account  of  the  OwlSi  see  note  (4l,)  part  I. 
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While  Can A.aT«Biaps  Diittere4  the  braoclies  attong. 
And  now. warbled  apart,  now  in  cpiicert  a  song* 
The  Taopic^BiRD  (^)  swift,  too«  was  seen  in  mid  sky; 
And  that  TYa^NT,  the  Shrike,  you  might  also  descry. 

seven  inches  long,  and  nearly  two  in  breadth  towards  the  point; 
all  round  the  upper  mandible  rnna  a  rim  which  covers  the 
lower  one ;  the  nostrils  are  malli  at  the  bate  of  the  bill ;  tongae 
short,  pointed;  feet  semi-palmated.  The  following  are  the 
chief: 

OCthe  Lmeondia,  WniTB-SPOOiTBitL,  €p0oiiHUf  or  PeHcmi, 
there  are  three  varieties.  The  first  has  the  body  white ;  chin 
black ;  hind«head  snbcrested:  the  s^ond  has  the  wings  varied 
with  black  and  white;  legs  yellowish:  and  the  tliird  lias  the 
body  all  white ;  legs  flesh-colonr ;  two  feet  eight  Inches  long ; 
feeds  on  fishes,  frogs,  soakes,  and  grass ;  bnilds  in  high  trees  : 
eggs  three  or  four,  white,  with  reddish  spots ;  flesh  resembles  a 
goosey  especially  when  young ;  inhabits  Europe  and  Asfai,  and 
is  seen  occasionally  |i  this  conntry. 

The  4;«[;a,  or  Roseate-Spoombilx.,  has  the  body  rosy;  tail- 
coverts  scarlet ;  another  variety  blood-red ;  neck  white ;  collar 
black ;  tail-feathers  scarlet ;  two  feet  three  inches  long ;  the  first 
variety  inhabits  Guiana  and  Braril;  the  last  Mexico  and  Jamaica. 

The  PygnuB^f  or  Dwarf-Spoonbill,  has  the  body  above 
brown,  beneath  white. 

In  the  European  Spoonbill  both  mandibles  are  black,  brewn, 
or  grey ;  the  beak  of  the  American  Spoonbill  is  of  a  red  colour, 
resembling  its  leathers ;  all  the  diffeient  species  are  inhabitants 
of  the  sea-coast  ^  they  are  sometimes /met  with  in  vast  flocks* 
Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  Am^nean  species* 
the  spoonbill  is  generally  considered  an  ugly  bird.  The  JLm- 
corodia  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  Holland. 

(^)  ORDfeR,  Amsbrss,  (Unn,)  Tropic-Biro,  the  CoMMoir» 
the  BLACK-BiLLBn,  the  Rbo-Tailb». 

The  genus  Phaeton,  (LUin.)  or  Tropic-Bird,  compre- 
hends four  species  ou!y,distingmshed  by  a  sharp-edged,  straight. 
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The  Tahaobr  touched  with  much  feeling  hia  lute;     . 
The  diminutive  Todt  {^)  was  there  in  green  suit. 

pointed  bill«  the  gape  of  the  mouth  reaching  bpyond  ;  nostrils 
oblong ',  bind  toe  turned  forward.    The  chief  are  a^  follow : 

The  Mthereus,  or  CoHMON-TBaPic-BiRD,  has  the  head, 
neck,  and  beneath  white;  back,  mnp,  and  less  wing-feathers, 
streaked  with  white,  mixed  with  black ;  two  iniddle  tail  fea* 
thers  black  at  the  bas^;  bill  three  inches  long;  size  of  a  widgeon, 
yet  its  length,  with  the  tail,  two  feet  ten  inches ;  flies  very  high  ; 
feeds  on  fishes ;  often  seen  on  the  backs  of  tortoises ;  seldom 
on  land,  except  at  breeding  time ;  inhabits  the  tropics.  Two 
other  varieties. 

"Tbongh  faster  than  the  tropic*bird  they  flew.'' 

Oraingbr's  Sugar  Coney  Book  iii* 

The  Mdatwrhyneho8,  or  Black-billed-Tropic-Bird,  has 
the  bill  black;  is  above  streaked  with  black  and  white;  be- 
neath white ;  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  long ;  inhabits  Pal- 
snerslon  and  Turtle  islands. 

The  PAaatacras,  or  Red-tailbd-Tropic-Bibd,  is  of  a  rosy 
£esh.coloor ;  bill  red ;  length  two  feet  ten  inches,  of  which  the 
two  middle  tail  feathers,  which  are  red,  measure  one  foot  nine 
inches;  builds  in  hollows  in  the  ground,  under  trees;  eggs 
two,  yellowish-white,  with  rufoas  spots.  Inhabits  tlie  Mauritius 
island. 

(*'')  Order,  PiCiE,  (Ltim.)  Todv,  the  Grbbn,  the  Kinc,&c. 

The  genns  Tonus,  (Ltiia.^  or  Todt,  consists  of  nearly  thirty 
species,  mostly  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  America ;  they 
hBTC  a  subulate,  depressed,  obtuse,  straight  bill,  covered  at  the 
base  with  bristles ;  feet  gressorial ;  this  tribe  are  nearly  allied 
to  the  fly-catchers,  but  have  the  middle  and  outer  toea  much 
connected,  which  in  the  fly-catchers  are  divided  aft  the  Jl^ase. 
The  chief  are  the  following  :-r> 

The  Ftritftf,orGRiEN*ToDY,Gree»-5jparreM;,  Green-Hummuig' 
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Woke  his  flute  to  wild  cadence  die  Rsd-bbeastbd^ 

Thbush,* 
And  the  sweet,  shy  Wood-Robiv*  was  heard  with  a 

"  hush  P' 
He^  rehearsing  his  strain,  in  the  woodlands  apart. 
Touched  with  magical  sympathy  many  a  heart. 
And,  at  length,  his  rich  notes,  bursting  forth  into  son^, 
Thus  arrested,  in  silence,  the  listening  throng : 

Bkdf  or  Cfcswrf  Pmrakeeif  bss  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  io  ti^e 
female  green,  in  the  male  bine ;  size  of  a  wren ;  the  bill  is  red ; 
back  ligbt-blne;  belly  white;  the  throat  and  sides  a  beantifol 
rose-colonr;  the  claws  are  long  and  hooked,  adapted  to  scoop 
out  holes  in  the  ground,  where  it  takes  up  its  abode  and 
bnilds  its  nest,  which  it  lines  with  straw,  moss,  cotton,  and 
feathers;  eggs  grey,  with  deep  yeUow  spots;  the  yonng  is  fed 
with  insects  and  small  worms :  inhabits  St«  Domingo. 

The  Regius,  or  King-Todt,  is  blackish-brown,  reddish  be- 
neath ;  crest  chesnnt,  spotted  with  white  at  the  tip ;  chin  and 
eyelids  white;  bill  dnsky-brown ;  breast  with  transverse  black- 
ish lines ;  legs  flesh-colour.  This  singular  and  beautiful  species 
inhabits  Cayeune ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  rare  bird ;  seven  inches 
long. 

The  Plat^hyneoB,  or  Broad-billud-Tody,  ife  yellowish- 
brown,  beneath  yellow ;  chin  and  spot  on  the  crown  white ; 
wings  and  tail  brown ;  bill  very  large  and  broad ;  size  of  tiie 
nightingale. 

The  Oftscicruf,  or  Obsci;rb-To&t,  is  ollve-brown;  beneath 
yellowish-white ;  size  of  the  hedge-sparrow ;  found  in  ^orth. 
America;  feeds  on  insects. 

*  For  as  account  of  tills  bird  and  the  lUMreiuted-TkruAf 
see  the  Wooo^Thrusm's  Etenino  Song. 
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Twrdua  Mdodui.-^Wtuom*) 

V 

Liberty,  Liberty,  dearest  of  treasure^ 
Give  me  of  freedom  an  overflowing  measure ! 

Columbia !  Columbia !  the  home  of  the  free. 
Who  of  the  earth  is  so  happy  as  thee  ? 

Peace  with  her  olive  branch  waving  her  hand— 
One  brotherhood  binds  thee, my  dear  NativrLaitdI 

Made  were  thy  Prairies,  Woods,  Mountains,  and 

THEE, 

For  us,  and  for  mak,  too — ^  home  for  the  free. 

Liberty,  Liberty,  dearest  of  treasure- 
Give  me  of  freedom  an  o'erflowiag  measure ! 

*  The  reader  will  be  £o  obligiDg  aB  to  recollect  that  the 
fVood'Rolnn  and  the  Wood-Thruah  is  the  same  bird :  the  evening 
MfMg  of  t|)i8  charming  bird  is,  therefore,  that '  entitled  the 
fVood^Thnuiet  Evenit^  Smg )  the  two  names  have  been  adopted 
both  for  .enpbonioas  convenience  and  variety*  The  following 
lines,  nsed  as  a  rimUe  in  Carrinotom's  Ti0tii's  LamiM,  are 
very  descriptive  of  the  locality  of  this  bird's  nest :  a  coincidence, 
of  course,  parely  accidental.  ' 

'^'Hbhome, 
-^A  quiet  nest  embosom*d  deep 
In  woods  of  some  soft  valley,  where  the  hand 
Of  planderer  comes  not,  and  the  sudden  gale 
But  seldom  sttrieks,  and  tilence  sweetly  spreads 
0*er  all  her  downy  wing.*' 
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Turdui  JIcMm.— (WiLtoii.) 

Yes,  Bird  of  melodious  note !  unto  thee 
Shall  ever  be  sacred  the  home  of  the  free  ! 
There  may  Liberty  flourish-— extend  her  broad  shade, 
And  Knowledge  delight  in  the  home  she  hath  made. 
And  oh !  might  a  wish  for  the  welfare  of  men 
Be  heard,  and  prevail  over  mountain  and  glen. 
Where  the  fierce  tropic  sun  rolls  his  chariot  along, 
And  Slavery  still  dwells  western  regions  among; 
Then,  should  gentle  Benevolence,  warm  from  the 

heart. 
Flow  in  streams  of  Persuasion*- pure  lessons  im- 
part- 
Then,  should  Truth  and  should  Justice  together  be 

found  ;— 
And  knowledge  diffuse  far  her  radiance  around ; — 
The  Slave  become    freE|   and  his  Master    his 

Friend  ; 
And  thus  Happiness  widely  her  blessings  extend. 
Yes,  Bird  of  melodious  note !  unto  thee. 
Unto  man,  too,  be  sacred  the  Home  of  the  Free  !^ 

*  See  this  subject  farther  partucd  in  the  piece  towards  the 
conclusion  of  this  work,  entitled  the  Hill  of  Freedom. 
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Of  mercy  the  emblem  in  annals  of  fame. 
With  her  pouch  full  of  fish,  the  White  Pelican  (**) 
came ; 

{^)  Order,  Anseres,  (Linn,)  Pelican,  Cormoramt,  Shao, 
Booby,  Frigate-Pelican,  Gannet. 
The  genua  Pelecanus,  {Linn,)  or  Pelican,  comprehends 
nearly  forty  species  scattered  over  the  globe,  three  or  four 
common  to  this  coantry.  The  bill  is  long,  straight,  hooked  at 
the  end  ;  nostrils  an  obliterated  slit ;  toes  four,  palmate.  These 
birds  are  extremely  expert  at  catching  fishes  with  their  long 
bills,  and  are  often  tamed  for  this  purpose.  They  are  gregarious 
and  voracious.    The  following  are  the  principal : — 

The  On(NTo<a/i»,  White-Pelican,  or  Pelican,  is  white,  gullet 
poached  ;  bill  red,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches  long ;  upper 
mandible  depressed,  broad,  the  lower  forked ;  the  gular  pouch 
is  flaccidy  membranaceous,  of  a  red  or  yellowish  colour,  and  ca- 
pable of  great  distention;  head  naked,  at  the  sides  covered  with 
a  flesh-coloured  skin.    It  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  genus,  the 
wings,  when  extended,  being  from  ten  to  twelve  feet ;  the  pouch, 
which  will  contain  when  distended  ten  quarts  of  water,  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  crop,  and  is  used  by  tlie  bird  to  contain  food 
both  for  itself  and  for  its  young,  which,  when  hatched,  are  fed 
with  the  fishes  which  have  been  for  some  time  macerated  in  the 
pouch.    This  bird  is  easily  tamed  ;  but  it  is  a  disagreeable  and 
useless  domestic,  and  its  flesh  unsavoury.    Whatever  food  is 
given  it,  it  always  first  commits  to  the  pouch,  and  afterwards 
swallows  at  leisure.    It  is  universally  spread  over  all  the  warm 
latitudes  of  both  the  old  and  new  continents ;  has  been  seen, 
although  rarely,  in  this  country.     In  Asia  they  are  pretty 
numerous,  migratory,  and  fly  in  wedge-shaped  flocks.    Eggs 
two  or  more,  white,  the  size  of  those  of  a  swan ;  time  of  incuba- 
tion the  same  as  that  bird.    Great  numbers  are  killed  for  their 
pouches,  which  are  converted  by  the  native  Americans  into 
purseSj'&c.    When  carefnlly  prepared,  the  membrane  is  as  soft 
as  silk,  and  sometimes  is  embroidered  by  the  Spanish  ladies  for 
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The  once-beli&v'd  fable  of  blood  from  her  breftst 
Hath  loQg  sijftce  been  set,  aad  for  ever,  at  rest. 

work-bags,  &c.  It  is  nsed  in  Egypt  by  the  sailors,  whibt  at« 
tached  to  the  two  under  chap3>  for  holding  oc  baling  water. 
The  poach  extends  from  the  point  of  tlie  under  mandible  to  the 
throat ;  it  admits  of  being  greatly  contracted.  In  disgorging 
the  food  the  bird  presses  the  bottom  of  the  sack  upon  her 
breast,  and  thus  the  contents  are  discharged :  hence  the  &ble 
of  feeding  her  young  with  lier  blood.  It  is  an  indolent  Jaxy 
bird;  the  female  takes  very  little  care  either  of  her  eggs  or  bei 
young.  When  it  cannot  obtain  fish,  it  wUl  feed  on  ^ats  and 
small  quadrupeds.  Although  the  general  colour  of  this  bird  is 
.white,  it  becomes,  it  is  said,  as  it  advances  in  age^  in  many  parts 
of  the  body,  red.    It  lives  sometimes  100  years. 

The  Car6o,  Cormorant,  Cortortmt,  or  Seo'-CroWp  is  black;  the 
neck  long,  size  nearly  that  of  a  goose ;  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  ocean ;  flesh  eaten  by  navigators;  it  abounds  on  the  sea* 
coasts  of  these  kingdoms,  but  ciiiefiy  the  north :  it  is  very 
common  alno  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  ChaoneU  This  bbd 
was  formerly  domesti(^ted  in  this  country,  and  ttained  to  fish 
for  its  owner ;  it  is  still  used  in  China  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
subject  to  much  variety  both  in  size  and  colour :  one  described 
by  Montague,  unquestionably  very  large,  was  three  feet  tkiee 
inches  long,  breadth  four  feet  eleven  inches,  and  weight  eight 
pounds!  It  is  usually,  however,  much  less  than  this:  not  so 
large  as  a  goose.  E^gs  tiiree,  white;  nest,  composed  of  sticks 
and  sea-weed,  is  generally  found  on  the  summit  of  tlie  highest 
rocks,  near  the  sea.  It  is  in  the  winter  seen  sometimes  in  frasb* 
water  rivers,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea. 

This  bird  has  been  usually  considered  greedy  and  rapacious; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  often  cited  by  writers,  aad 
particularly  by  the  poets,  as  well  as  in  the  common  Ungoage  of 
life,  as  an  emblem  of  greediness  :— 

•    **  Spite  of  cormoniiU  devouring  time." 

SHAKBSVgABE. 


^ 
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The  imbecile  fool  Booby,  the Gajtvet,  the  Sha^; 
Ducks  of  all  kinds;  aod.GBESE»  amongat  which  the 

Gret-Lag. 
/There' latere,  too,  Frioats*'Peli6ai98  (KMoringonhigh; 
Those  who  fomedmes  proceed  man  himself  to  defy ; 

'*  Hence  up  be  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life 

Sat  like  a  cormorant/* 

Milton; 

The  Oraeulutf  or  Shag,  called  erroneously  sometimes  Cnme^ 
is  black  above,  beneath  brown;  two  feet  and  a  half  long;  two 
other  varieties;  in  its  general^nanners  similar  to  the  Cormorant, 
but  keeps  wholly  to  the  salt  water.  Inhabits  Europe  and 
Ireland,  and  is  common  also  to  this  country.  Perches  on  and 
sometimes  builds  (as  well  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  Cormorant) 
in  trees,  although  botli  these  birds  have  palmate  feet* 

The  SaUty  or  Booby,  has  a  whitish  body,  quill  feathers  tipt 
With  blackish;  beneath  white ;  length  two  feet  apd  a  half;  bill 
fl^e,  tail  upwards  of  ten  inches  long*  Inhabits  South  America 
and  the  nei{^bourin|[  islands.  It  is  an  indolent,  senseless^  and 
cowardly  bird,  submitting  to  all  sorts  of  depredations  upon  its 
happioess  withindolent  imbecility;  yet  is,occaBiona]ly,)vhen  much 
excited,  ferocious.  The  fRaii-<sf.iM(r-6trd  (see  the  next  species,) 
no  sooner  perceives  it  in  the  air,  than  it  pounces  upon  it,  not  to 
destroy  it^  but  to  make  it  disgorge  the  fish  which  it  has  swallowed, 
wUch  is  snatched  up  by  the  voracious  plunderer  beforeit  reaches 
thewaten 

The  AquUuSf  Fbioatb-P|IUCan,  Great-Frigaie-PeHcan, 
^Hg^e-Bird,  or  Mwi^f-War^Bird,  has  a  forked  tail,  body 
black,  bill  red ;  the  male  has  the  pouch  deep  red ;  wing  coverts 
nUbns ;  female  belly  white ;  three  feet  long ;  extent  of  the 
wings  fonrteea  feet ;  builds  in  rocks  and  trees ;  eggs  one  or  two, 
flesh-colour,  spotted  with  red  ;  feeds  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
on  fish.    This  bird  is  one  of  the  roost  formidable  tyrants  of  tlie 
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Fierce  warriors  o*er  ocean  parsuing  their  way^ 

And  who  merciless  poancei  as  they  pass,  on  thdr  prey". 

ocean.  When  in  ibeki  their  andaeity  hat  sometimea  prompted 
them  to  brave  even  man  bimaelf.    It  ii  said  a  dood  of  tbem  at* 

•  .  <  *  •  • 

tacked  a  crew  of  French  sailors  upon  the  Diand  of  Ascension, 
and,  till  some  of  tliem  were  struck  down,  endeavonred  to  snatch 
the  meat  from  their  tiands*  From  the  length  of  their  wings, 
when  upon  the  gromid  or  on  tl^e  water  thejr  cannot  easily  take 
flight ;  they  are,  therefore,  rarely,  If  ever,  seen  m  the  water. 
Although  having  palmate  feet,  they  perch  commonly  on  trees 
or  other  eminences,  where  they  also  bnild:  eggs  one  or  two, 
flesh-colour,  spotted  with  crimson*  Inhabits  within  the  tropics. 
See  the  preceding  article. 

The  Baatanua,  GAn mbt,  Commtm-Gmmet,  or  SoUmd-Gooae^  hai 
a  white  body;  blU  and  primary  qoiU  feathers  black ;  face  bloe ; 
length  three  feet ;  three  varieties ;  one  inhabits  Cayenne,  the 
other  two  Earope  and  America.  The  ganiiets  are  birds  of 
passage,  arriving  in  this  conntry  in  March,  and  quitting  it  in 
August  or  September.  Their  chief  f6od  is  herrings^  although,  it 
is  said,  they  cannot  dive  for  tbem.  They  are  found  in  vast 
numbers  on  the  rocky  recesses  of  Scotland ;  and  particularly  on 
the  Boss'rock,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  wfaeaCe 
this  bird  has  obtaiued.its  specifle  name.  Egg  one ;  but,  if  that 
be  carried  away,  the  female  win  lay  twice  or  even  thrice*  The 
young  grow  very  fat ;  and,  in  St.  Kilda,  vritii  the  eggp,  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  inhabitants,  who  contrive  to  take 
them  by  being  suspended  by  a  rope  from  precipitous  rocks,  two 
hundred  fathoms  from  the  ground.  The  eggs  and  food  thus  pro- 
cured are  preserved  in  pyramidal  stone  buildings,  covered  with 
ashes,  to  defend  them  from  moisture.  Their  winter  retreat  is 
said  to  be  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  fiir  out  at  sea,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  British  and  Irish  Channel,  pursuing  herrings  and 
jpilehards.    See  the  iMTROOUcrioif. 
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The  Grak  LB  (***),  loquacious^  whose  nests  will  be  found 
The  marge  of  the  Osprey's  to  cluster  around ; 

(s9)  Obdbh,  PiJBy  (Lmji.^  6R4KLB  the  MivdRy  tkeftdAT- 
TAiiiBDy  the  Crbsted^  the  Purplbi  &c. 

The  genu  Gracula^  (IMm.)  or  Graklb,  conflisti  of  nearly 
feisty  speclesy  oatif es  of  India  and  Sooth  America^soroe of  thev 
of  Europe.  They  have  a  tliick  convex  bill,  compressed  at  the 
sides,  with  small  nostrils,  and  sharp  hooked  claws,  the  middle 
toe  connected  at  the  bane  with  the  outer.  The  following  are 
the  chief:— 

Thei2dtgrioM,orMiNORGRAKLE,  is  violet  black,  spot  on 
the  wings  white ;  hind  bead  with  a  yellow  naked  band.  Another 
variety  mnch  larger ;  both  inhabit  Asia ;  the  first  is  ten  iHcheis 
and  half  long ;  feeds  on  cherries,  gfapes,  and  other  frnits :  when 
tamed  exceedingly  toqnacious. 

Tlie  BarUa,  or  BoAT-TAiLEn  Graklb,  is  greyish,  sbonlders 
blue;  qilill4eath^ncnitfi4«  green;  thil  rounded  And  eoncave 
when  folded,  as  it  is  when  on  the  wing ;  fiat  when  spread ; 
tbirteen  inches  \otkg{  heds  on  insects  and  fruitii;  inhabiu 
Amei ica  and  tlie  West  Indies. 

The  QttfWa,  Pvrplb-6raklc,  or  Crow-Bl16xbird,i8 
violet  bjack,  tail  ronnded.  Male  thirteen  and  a  half,  female 
eleven  and  a  half  inches  long;  sings  fi^nely;  lays  ^e  or  six 
blnish  eggs,  with  black  striped  spots ;  nests  in  great  nnmbers  on 
the  same  tree ;  and  also  sometimes  near  the  Osprefs,  See  note 
1 ,  part  I.,  article  Hali^ektos.  When  domesticated,  feeds  on 
nil  kinds  of  grain.  Althoogh  very  destructive  to  plantattonsf, 
it  clears  them  in  a  considerable  degree  fipom  noxions  insects,  &a 
vihich  acconnt  (he  breed  has  been  of  late  encouraged  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  the  wartt  parts'  df 
America,  and  Jamaica. 

The  S/arciaa  is  hoary,  black  on  tie  crowU  and  b«i4 ;  between 
the  ▼ingf  vinlet  black ;  tatt  and  vtlngs  with  a  shade  of  green. 
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The  Hork'd-Screamer  (*0,  too,  from  the  Savannah 
was  there, 
Arm'd  with  spines  on  his  wing,  yet  is  said  still  to  be 
Of  birds  the  tnost  hannlessi  affectionate  he* 
And  Grosbeaks,  whose  nests  with  what  can    we 

compare  ? 
Fame  reports,  too,  with  worms*  noctilucent  and  bright. 
They  illumine  their  domes  in  the  darkness  of  night ! 
But  Fame  oft  misleads  us  from  Nature  and  Truth, 
Her  excitements  deceive  ctge,  and  manhood,  and  youth. 

In  its  eggs  and  nest  resembles  those  of  the  thr  ash  i  inhabits 
the  osi^  banks  of  Danria. 

The  CmteMa,  or  Crbsted-Graklb,  is  eight  and  a  half 
niches  long ;  inhabits  China ;  is  very  loquacious,  and  makes  a 
hlMing  noise* , 

(>^>  Ordeb,  Oralub,  (LiniL)  Screamer,  the  HoRNBDt  the 
,  .  Crbbteo. 

The  gemu  Palahbdba,  (X41111.)  or  Screamer,  consbtsof 
three  species,  having  a  conic  bill,  the  npper  mandible  hooked, 
feet  four*  toed  I  cleft;  a  very  small  membrane  connectiiig  the 
toes  at  the  root.    They  are  as  follow  j — 

The  Gomv^ai  or  Horneo-Screambr,  has  the  wings  with  two 
ipnrs  at  the  bead  of  each ;  front  homed ;  the  head  and  npper 
part  of  the  neck  covered  with  short  bristly  feathers ;  the  rest  of 
the  plumage  is  longer,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  mixed  with 
green.  The  feet  four  inches  long ;  size  of  a  laige  swan*  Tlie 
first  spur  on  the  wing  is  two  inches  long;  the  second  half  an 
inch.  Notwithstanding  this  armour^  it  is  said  that  this  bird  ii 
the  most  goatle  of  all  animals;  that  the  male  and  female  are 
id  ways  found  in  pairs,  evincmg  great  attachment  for  each  other; 
that  they  are  imeparable;  and  that,  if  one  dies,  the  other  does 

*  LampyfUMtiiheofOt  Qlow-worm.   See  page  17f . 
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He  who  Natube^s  great  book  would  sincerely 
peruse, 
With  4lispa8sionate  judgment  pJienomeoa  views ; 
Whatever  he  sees,  and  whatever  his  tact, 
He  will  always  confine  himself  closely  td  fact  ; 
Nor  permits  he  wild  wonder  to  dazzle  his  eyes,    ^ 
Nor  yields  Reason  a  captive  to  silly  surprize  ; 
If  Discovery  should  give  to  some  Novelty  birth. 
Lets  not  Rapture  esteem  it  beyond  its  own  worth ; 
Lets  not  Poetry  paint  it  in  colours  so  fair, 
That  when  seen,  void  of  Art,  is  nor  splendid  nor  rare  ; 
In  fine,  although  led  by  fair  Pleasure's  soft  hand, 
S titl.observant  of  Nat  u  re,  gives  Tr  ut  h  the  command  • 

not  ItODg  8orvJv€.  'It  8Cem»,  ne'VerttieliMs,  moat  probable 
that  the  spurs  am  the  wings  area  defeaoo  ftgatost  sone 
noxions  aniomls,  wbich  infest  the  ntftivo  Mglcftis'  of  tliiB 
bird.  Feeds  on  herbs,  seeds,  and  reptiles.  '  Nest'  of 
weeds,  and  sbaped  like  an  oven ;  eggs  two.  *  Wtien  aiamed, 
rises  fronr  the  groond  with  a  lond  and  eenf hitied  -screaming. 
Inhabits  the  fenny  and  marshy  parts  of  Soath  Amerfea,  where  *lt 
it  discovered  by  its  voice,  and  hunted  f6r  Its  fiesh;  it  isalso 
domesticated  for'  the  Same  pnrpose.     Called  by  the  natives 

The  CHslafa,  or  Crksteo  ScKSAMfiftt^  has  the  whigs  unarmed, 
fhmt  crested;  sise  of  a  heron;  habitii  and  place  of  abode 
•imthir  to  thehttt.  -  Called  by  the  natives  CAHiana,  from  ike 
aliarp  cry  which  it  makes,  and  which  fs  compared  to  that  of  a 
tarkey,  bat  so  load  as  to  be  heard  a  mile  off.  Flesh  delicate ; 
by  some  thought  equal  to  the  pheasants 

This  last  is  described  by  Dr.  Latham  as  a  separate  genus, 
under  the  term  Cariama. 

The  other  species  is  the  CA^o,  inhabiting  Paraguay. 
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While  maDy  a  Warbler's  and  Oriole's  song 
Were  heard,  in  wild  cadence,  pimentas  among, 
The  Gold-breasted  Trtthpeter  ('^) shouted  aloud; 
Of  all  harsh  discordance  he  seeins  to  be  prbud» 
The  Grand  Promerops*,  too,  in  his  beautiful  green ^ 
Other  Hoopoes  of  splendour  were  also  there  seen. 

(>■)  Ordeb,   Oralub,   (Umi.)  TRVtePSTER,   tbe   Gold- 

BRBASTBD,  the  UmDVLATB. 

The  gemti  Pbophia,  (Lifin.)  or  Trumpeter,  coDsists  of 
three  species,  distingnished  by  a  cylindric,  conic,  convex,  some- 
what pointed  bill;  tbe  upper  tDandlble  larger;  nostrils  oval, 
perrtons;  toD}(iie  csirtihigiooits ;  feet  foartoed,  deft.  The 
following  are  the  chief:— 

The  CrtfUmiSf  or:  GotD-BRSASTsn  Trumpeter,  is  Uack, 
hack  grey ;  breayt  aliining  bine  green ;  legs  strong,  tall,  tail 
abort ;  fe«tbfiM  of  tb^.  head  downyy  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
iqnamiibnn ;  of  tbe  sbonlders  ferruginous,  lax,  pendolons,  silky ; 
twenty  indies  long;  makes  a  harsh  uncommon  cry,  not  unlike 
acbiId!B  tnimpet,,and  follows  people,  tbroogb  tbe  streets  with 
ita  disagreeable  noise,  40  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it ; 
stand*  on'one  leg^  and  sleeps  with  its  bea4  between  its  shoulders; 
eggs  bloeiE'^D.  Inhabits  Braail  and  Guinea.  When  tamed, 
mixes  with  other  poultry,  and  domineers  even  over  the  Guinea 
fowl ;  follows  its  master  In  its  walks;  flesbgood. — Watbrton. 

The  UnduhtOf  v  Uvn9LA.TB-TR9M peter,  W  the  body 
above  brown,  waved  with  bladt,  beneath  bliiisb  white ;  siae  of 
.a|[oose;  iabatHts  Africa. 


.*  Sfe.note(^4,>Part.i. 
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The  Orioles  (^)  presented  a  brilliant  group : 
Some  whose  domes  from  one  tree  by  whole  centuries 

droop : 
The  Persic  us,  he  whom  sound  wisdom  hath  taught 
That  his  welfare  in  union  can  only  be  sought ; 
From  the  Serpents — the  Apes,  his  alembical  nest, 
Moves  secure  o'er  the  breeze's  soft  billowy  breast. 

<3S)  Order,  Pics,  (Um,)  Oriolb»  the  Hang-nest,  the 
BAtTiMORB,  the  Golden,  the  Icteric,  the  Red-winged, 
the  Banana,  the  Bi.ack  or  Troupiole. 

The  genus  Orioltts,  (Ltxn.)  or  Oriole,  comprehends 
apwards'of  sixty  species,  chiefly  inhabitaDts  of  America ;  one 
ooly,  the  Galbula,  or  Golden-Oriole,  fooDd  occasionally  in 
this  coMBtry.  They  bare  a  conic,  convex,  very  sharp  and 
straight  bill ;  tongue  bifiil ;  feet  ambulatory.  Tliey  are  gre- 
garious, noisy,  numerous,  voracious,  and  great  devourers  of 
com:  they  oAen  build  pendulous  nests.  The  foUowing  are 
most  deserving  of  notice: — 

The  Nidipendulut,  or  Hano-nest  Oriolb  ;  for  an  account  of 
which,  see  the  Oriole^s  Song. 

The  Baliimaref  Baltimore-Oriole,  Hmig'tust,  Hanging' 
Bird,  Goldtn'Rotiny  Ftrt'Bird^  BaUimore-Birdf  is  seven  inches 
long;  body  above  bbck,  the  rest  orange;  inhabits  various 
parts  of  North  America,  often  in  flocks,  migrating  as  far  as 
Montreal  to  the  north,  and  of  Brazil  to  the  sooth ;  most  com- 
moD  in  Virginia ;  has  a  clear  mellow  whistle,  but  can  be  scarcely 
termed  a  song.  It  attaches  its  nest  to  an  apple-tree,  a  weeping- 
wUlow,  or  the  Lombardy-poplar,  in  the  American  towns ;  the 
oe«t  is  like  a  cylinder,  five  inches  in  diameter,  seven  in  depth, 
and  romd  at  the  bottom ;  the  opening  at  the  top  narrowed  by 
a  horizontal  covering,  two  indies  and  half  in  diameter;  the 
materials  flax,  hemp,  tow,  hair,  and  wool,  woven  into  a  com- 
plete cloth,  the  whole  tightly  sewed  through  and  through  with 
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His  ckar  mellow  pipe  loud  the  Baltimore  blew. 
As  round  willows  and  poplars  delighted  he  flew : 

long  horse  hairs^  several  of  which  measure  two  feet  id  length ; 
the  bottom  consists  of  thick  tnfts  of  cow  hair. 

'^  High  on  yon  peplar  dad  in  glossiest  green 
The  orange  black-capp'd  BtUiimare  is  seen  ; 
The  broad  extended  boughs  still  please  hiin  best ; 
Beneath  the  bending  skirts  he  hangs  his  nest." 

Wix.80M'8  4mertMDi  Ormikaiogy. 

The  GaUmkt,  GoLDVihORioLE,  OoMcn-Thmsft,  fVitwall^  or 
YeUoW'Bird'/rom'Bengdl,  is  pale-yeltow ;  outer  tail-feathers  on 
the  hind  part  yeUow;  female  dosky  brownish-green;  lateral 
tail-feathers  yellowish**white ;  nine  and  a  half  incJies  long; 
feeda  ou  cherries,  berries^  and  insects  ;  inhabits  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa ;  occasioaaUy  seen  in  this  coantry  in  the  summer ; 
more  coBimoo  in  France,  where  it  breeds ;  the  nest  is  curiously 
shaped  like  a  parse,  and  fastened  to  the  extreme  branches  of 
tall  trees ;  it  is  made  of  the  fibres  of  hemp  or  straw,  mixed  with 
fine  dry  stalks  of  grass,  and  lined  with  moss  and  liverwort ;  eggs 
four  or  five,  dirty  white,  with  dark  brown  spots ;  voice  sharp  ; 
flesh  good.  Four  or  five  other  varieties,  fonad  in  Cocbin*chins 
and  India.  It  is  a  migfatory  bird,  and  foand  in  various  parts 
of  the  European  conlinant  during  the  summer ;  has  been  ob- 
served  la  Malta  ou  its  passage  southward,  and  on  its  return  in 
tUe  spring  northward ;  supposed  to  winter  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
A  n«»t,  witb  young  ones,  was  once,  I  imderstand,  seen  in 
Hampslure* 

The  Icterusy  or  IctkrioOriolb,  is  tawny,  nine  and  a  hal^ 
inches  long ;  aQtive^  bold  ;  builds  a  large  cylindrical  nut 
hanging  from  the  extrema  branches  of  a  tree ;  is  domesticated 
i^  America.  Cor  the  purpose  of  destroying  inaeets ;  inhabits  the 
warnier  parti  of  Ametioa  and  the  Canbbeas. 

ThePA^tuMHAy  B.m*yntiQKihOuifisaif  .or  figd Maag»i«^srw 
ling  of  MCu4aN^  if  black,  wing*»€ovaita  red;  about  niaa  inobes 
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The  Niger  sat)g  9weet)y;  wbstt  time  did  the  oote 
Of  the  Hang-vest  on  zephyrs  eacbaotiiigly  float  ; 
Of  the  tawny  Bakana  inscribe  we  the  nsime. 
And  forget  not  his  nes^in  the  annals  of  f^me. 

long ;  batlds  a  thick  pensile  nest  between  reeds,  and  just  above 
the  reach  of  floods;  eggs  white,  with  a  few  black  streaks;  very 
destructive  fo  rice  plantations ;  it  devours,  also,  swarms  of 
insects  and  worms;  inhabits  in  vast  flocks  from  New  York  as 
far  as  New  Spain.  Found  in  the  summer  in  the  northern,  in  the 
winter  in  the  southern  American  States.  Another  variety  in- 
habits Africa. 

The  Perncuif  Black-and-Yellow-6riole,  or  Persic,  of 
whicli  there  are  three  or  four  varieties,  inhabits  South  America. 
It  forms  a  pendent  nest,  iliapeii  Irke  an  alembic,  on  the  extreme 
braacbes  of  trees;  soirtetimes,  U  is  said,  hiuidiieds  are  seen 
hanging  f¥om  the  same  tree ;  eggs  dirty  vrhlte,  with  small  pale* 
brown  spots. 

The  BmuauB,  Banana-OrioLe,  Bonmrn^rioUy  or  Bamma-birdg 
is  tawny ;  back,  and  q«iil,  and  tail-fealbers,  black  ;  seven  inches 
long ;  inhabits  Soulb  America  and  the  Caribbee  Islands ;  forms  a' 
nest  «f  leaves  and  stalks  the  shape  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  globe,  sewed 
with  gieat  art  to  the  under  part  of  a  banana  leaf,  so  "that  the 
leaf  itself  mak«s  one  side  of  the  nest.  I  have  ventured  to  difier, 
even  from  Linnaus  himself,  as  well  as  subsequent  naturalists, 
in  the  orthography  of  the  specific  name  of  this  bird.  I'he  great 
Swe4e  gives  asBomMa  ;  bat  sttrely  there  can  be  no  reason  for  snch 
an  orthography, as  fbe  bird  forms  its  nest  partly  of  the  leaf  of 
the  Banana,  (fwitsc  wa^ienhmf)  we  ought  not  to  depart  from 
the  orthography  of  that  word.  I  also  give  it  in  the  genitive 
case,  as  more  expressive  of  the  habit  of  this  Oriole. 

The  NigeTf  Black-Oriole,  or  TrmtpUle,  is  totally  blacks 
female  greenish-brown ;  ten  inches  long ;  feeds  on  worms  and 
beetles ;  builds  in  trees  about  eight  feet  from  the  groondy  and 
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There  was  also  the  samng  bird  Phttotoma  (^^) 

Those  harshest  of  all  notes,  repeating  Ra,  Ra, 

With   the  fine  Enolish-Ladt,  ('♦)    so  named  by 

French  taste. 
The  V u  LT  u  RE  was  honoured — the  assembly  was  grac'd. 

lays  five  diuky  eggs  with  black  spots;  it  is  gregariotu,  and,  in 
breeding  time,  sings  delightfully ;  inhabits  North  America. 

For  another  Oriole,  the  Cowpen,  tee  page  537 ;  see  also  for- 
wards— tlie  Weavbr-Oriolb. 

Most  of  the  Oriole  tribe  are  called  TrcvLyioliat  or  TVoirptales,  by 
many  French  natnralists:  they  are  kiso  called  T^upMeg  by 
Watbrton, 

(33)  OUDBB,  PA88BRES,  ( iMk.)  PL4NT«CuTTBR,  the  CfllLl, 

the  Abyssinian. 

The  genas  pHTTOTOMA,(LatA.)  or  Plant-Cutter,  consists 
of  two  species^  one  of  which,  the  Rara^  Chili-Plaht-Cutteb, 
or  Sawing*birdy  has  the  bill  conic,  Ftraight,  serrate;  nostrils 
oval;  tongue  short,  obtuse;  feet  four-toed;  the  bill  is  thick, 
half  an  inch  long,  and  toothed  on  each  side  like  a  saw  ;  body 
above  dusky^-ash,  beneath  paler ;  quill  and  tail-feathers  spotted 
with  black ;  nearly  the  size  of  a  qnail ;  has  a  harsh  inter- 
rupted cry,  Ray  Ra^  whence  its  specific  name ;  feeds  on  fresh 
vegetables,  which  it  cuts  down  near  the  roots  with  its  bill  as 
with  a  saw;  a  pest  to  gardens;  builds  in  high  shady  trees; 
eggs  white,  spotted  with  red ;  loliabits  Chili. 

The  other  species  is  the  ABY88iNiAN-PiJkNT«CuTTBR^  called 
by  Linnsus  Loxia  tridaetylay  or  Three'toed'Gr^abeak ;  it  is 
the  size  of  the  common-grosbeak,  but  has  only  three  toes. 

(34)  Orobr,  PiCiE,  (Limi.)  CuRVCui^  English-Ladt. 

The  genus  Trogon,  (Linn,)  or  Curucui,  consists  of  ten 
species,  all  natives  of  warm  climates,  chiefly  Brazil ;  they  are 
named  Curucui  from  the  similarity  of  that  sound  to  their  voice ; 
the  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head,  sharp-edged,  hooked,  th  e  man- 
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The  Couriers  ('').came  from  Europe;— > the  Creeper 

From  New  Zealand  arriv'd — of  the  Creepers  the  king. 

The  Maitakin  tuning  his  octave  was  there  ; 
And  many  sweet  Warblers  (^)  both  splendid  and 
rare : 

dibles  serrate  at  the  edgej  feet  formed  for  climbing.  The 
Cmmeui,  or  Red-bblliedCurucui,  the  chief  species,  is  about 
ten  ipches  long ;  the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  a  brilliant  green, 
changing  in  different  positions  into  a  lively  bine  ;  wings  greenish- 
white,  variegated  with  small  lines  of  black  in  a  zig-zag  direction  ; 
tail  very  long ;  belly  red;  builds  in  the  hole  of  some  tree ;  eggs 
three  or  fonr,  nearly  white,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's ;  the  'female 
daring  her  incnbation  is  sappUed  with  food,  carefally  watched 
by  the  male,  and  soothed  by  his  song ;  the  female  has  also  a  me- 
lancholy accent  during  the  season  of  love.  The  French  in  St. 
Domingo  call  thb  bird  the  English  Lady.  Foond  in  various 
parts  of  South  America. 

The  ViridUf  or  Ykllow-bbllibo-Curucoi,  is  eleven  inches 
and  a  half  long ;  songi  or  rather  whistle,  not  unpleasant ;  two 
varieties  found  in  Brazil.  Tlie  Indicus.  or  Indian  Curucci,  is 
found  in  India ;  the  Fasciaius,  or  Fasciated-Cdrucui,  in 
Ceylon. 

(31)  Ordeb»  Grallm,  (JjUIl)  Cooribr. 

The  genus  Corrira,  (JUtttk.)  or  Couribr,  consists  of  om^ 
apeciet  onty,  ibe  IMiea^  or  Itauan*Coorijir,  having  a  long 
airaifibt  bill,  without  taetk;  thighs  longer  than  the  body ;  feet 
fonr-toed,  palmate}  the  hind-toe  not  connected ;  it  is  less  than 
tlio  enrtewy  and  rans  swiftly;  Inhabits  Italy, 

(3«)  The  genus  Motacilla,  (IMm.)  or  Sylvia,  as  the  War- 
BLBRS  are  termed  by  Dr.  Latham,  has  been  described  pretty 
copiously  in  the  first  Part ;  but  as  the  Warbler s,  peculiarly  so 
called,  are  most  common  to  tropical  and  other  warm  climates. 
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The  Pen stLis,  famM  for  peten^ittl  sotilfy 

Was  pleas'dy  amid  pines,  his  soft  notes  to  prolongs; 

and,  as  few  are  known  in  onr  own  conntry,  a  separate  notioeof 
some  of  the  most  striking  is  here  iotrodiiced. 

Order,  Pasbbrbs,  (Linn.)  Warbler,  the  St7PBRB,  the 
Babbling,  the  Africar,  the  Thorn-tailbDi  the  Ybllow- 
PoLL,  the  Palm,  the  Bam  am  a,  the  Pevsilb. 

The  Crimea,  or  Superb-Warbler,  the  most  beantiful  species 
of  the  whole  genus,  is  five  inches  and  a  half  long;  coloar  black- 
bine,  beneath  white  -,  feathers  of  the  head  long,  lax,  tnrgid ; 
front,  cheeks,  and  lunala  of  the  neck,  tine  bine ;  female  brown 
above,  beneath  white  -,  blue  round  the  eyes  ^  one  other  variety. 
Inhabits  New  Holland;  the  second  variety  Mauiiia. 

Tlie  Currucaf  or  Babbling-Warbler,  is  found  in  France, 
Italy,  and  India ;  it  is  a  restless  noisy  bird,  imitating  the  notes 
of  other  birds. 

The  A/HcanOf  or  African-Warbler,  which  is  more  than 
seven  inches  long,  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its 
note  is  said  to  resemble  a  flute-,  flesh  in  much  estimation. 

The  Spimcauda,  or  Thorn-Tailed-Warbler,  is  the  size  of 
a  sparrow ;  the  chief  peculiarity  is  its  tail,  which  is  cuneiform* 
and  the  feathers  are  almost  bare  of  webs  for  one -third  of  their 
length,  ending  in  points.  Inhabits  Terra  del  Faego,  and  found 
oceasionally  in  Paraguay ;  another  variety  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  iEstiM,  YiLLavr-PoUK-WiUiB&BBy  or  BiiVb-aybd- 
Yeilow-Waiiblbr,  inli«Wts  Artierka  i  makes  a  soft  n^ee, 
compared  to  that  of  a  Uanet. 

The  Paknarum^  or  Palm-'WarbAbr,  is  five  inches  long; 
plnmage  above  brown,  beneath  dirty  yellow isli- white.  Inhabits 
St.  Domingo;  its  song  consists  of  feur  or  five  notes  only,  not 
unpleasant*  Foupd  among  palm-trees,  in  which  it  builds  its 
neat ;  eggs  two  only. 
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The  Superb  in  rich  robes  flftuftied  by  .wilhont  late ; 
And  the  African  blew,  as  it  pleas'd  him^  his  fliite ; 
One,  the  Babblino,  was  heard  in  a  noighboQfin^  vale; 
While  the  MotMot(^^)  ran  past  with  his  singpulat'  taiL 

The  Bammicaray  Banana* Warbler,  or  Bttnanisief  is  often 
seen  od  the  iMmanasi  oo  which  it  is  snpposed  to  feed ;  soYig 
trifliag ;  iababits  Hu  Vomlago. 

The  PauUia^  or  Pbnsilb- Warbler,  inhabits  St.  Domingo 
and  the  pine  thickets  of  Georgia ;  it  is  fi^e  inches  long,  and  a 
beantifitl  species ;  nest  yery  cnrions,  hanging  5y  the  top 
playittg  with  evety  bhnt  of  wind ;  the  opening  is  beneath, 
throogh  which  the  hM  rises  some  way  upward,  over  a  kind  of 
partition,  and  descends  again  to  the  bottom,  on  which  the  eggs, 
Ibar,  are  laid  on  a  soft  downy  matter.  The  nests  are  frequently 
seen  snspended  on  the  withes  which  hang  ft'om  tree  to  tree^and 
^hiiifly  such  as  are  over  water ;  song  very  delicate,  and  con- 
tinaed  throoghont  the  year;  the  female  also  sings,  although  not 
«i|ttal  to  the  male ;  feeds  on  insects  and  fruit ;  breeds,  it  is  said, 
two  or  three  times  a  year. 

The  CaralmMstf,  LovniA»B»WBBN,arCkrtiii«e«irf«iy  is  Aire 
inches  long ;  inhabits  vaiions  parts  af  fionth  America ;  called 
TMiAfwisBbjr  the  Franob;  song  said  to  be  KtUa  Inferior  to  the 
nfgMagale  9  neat  like  a  nwloo;  the  oatnnee  to  which  is  afamit 
the  middle ;  it  id  sMpanded  between  reedt,  and  lined  with  fe** 
thesf ;  it  is  made  liy  thefeasale,  the  asaie  btingingber  the  ma* 
terieia. 

The  CMkndulOt  or  Robt-crownbd«W|ib»»  is  larger  than  the 
OoldcnHweatad-Wren;  plamage  abovs  oNve^  with  a  'tinge  of 
brown,  faeneaih  yaBofwish-whtte ;  nota  load;  it  has  also  a 
pratty  soft  waibiiag  oae  ;  Uihabita  Sooth  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

(1^)  Order,  Pica,  (LafA.)  Motmot. 
The  genus  Momotos, -(Lo^A.)  or  Mothot,  consists  of  two 
species ;  the  characteristics  are  a  strong,'  slightly  carved  bin, 
serrate  at  the  edges;  nostrils  feathered;  tongue' feathered ;  tall 
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There,  with  loud  and  soft  note^  too,  the  R u by-grow n  V 

Wren  ; 

» 

And  the  Caroline  warbled  most  sweet  in  the  g^len. 
The  Woodpeckers  came,  in  their  brightness  array'd. 
Still  **  tapping/'  still  scooping  till  holes  they  had  made. 
For  the  poultry  fit  guardian  and  governing  king, 
There  the  Faithful  Jacana  (^^)  with  spines  on  his 
wing. 

wedged;  feet  gressorial ;  dutinguished  aUo  from  all  otUer  bird» 
by  having  the  two  middle  tail  featliers  quite  naked  of  their 
vane?,  for  about  an  inch,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  extremi^. 
The  BrasUienua^  or  Brazilian-Motmot,  u  bright  graen 
above,  below  a  more  obtuse  shade  of  the  tame  colour;  length 
seven  inches;  bill  Conic,  serrate ;  toes  three  befbrej  one  behind. 
Foimd  in  South  America ;  feeds  on  insects ;  shy,  solitary,  and 
almost  incapable  of  flight.  This  bird  is  called  by  EowAani 
the  Brazilian  Saw-billed  Roller,  by  Marcgravb,Guira- 

GUAINUMBI. 

(38)  Order,  ORALLis,  (Ltmi.)  Jacaha,  the  Chilesb,  the 

Chebmut,  the  Faithful. 

The  genns  Parr  a,  (lAnn.)  or  Jacaiia,  comprehends  more 
than  ten  species,  natives  of  the  warmer  pacts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America;  they  have  a  tapering,  somewhat  obtnse  biH; 
nostrils  oval,  in  the  middle  of  the  bill;  front  covered  wttl^ 
lobate  caruncles ;  wings  spinous.  The  foUowing  are  some  of  the 
most  interesting  examples : 

The  CtUkmia,  or  Chilssb-Jagaba,  has  the  bill  two  toebes 
long ;  neck,  back,  and  forepart  of  tbe  wings  violet ;  tbroat  and 
breast  black ;  wings  and  sftwrt  tbii  biown  ;  spdrs  on  the  wings 
yellowish,  conic,  bony,  balf  an  ineh  long,  with  which  it  de*^ 
fends  iuelf ;  size  of  a  Jay }  noisy ;  feeds  on  worms,  &c.;  bnilds 
in  the  grass;  eggs  four,  tawny^  speckled  with  bhick. 

The  Jaetmaf  or  Cussnut-Jacaka,  has  the  body  cbesnut* 
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The  Prince  of  the  Woden,  the  huge  Jabiru,(^^} 
Up  the  dell  in  mueh  haste  with  a  long  serpent  flew. 
The  Crows,  Rooks,  and  Raveivs,  arrived  rather  late; 
The  Wild-Turk lES  were  many — affected  much  state. 

purple ;   length  ten  inches ;  very  nony ;  flesh  good  j  inhabit? 
watery  places  of  Sonth  America. 

The  Ckacaria,  or  Faith KUi»  Jacana,  has  the  toes  long;  on 
the  hind  head  a  crest,  eonsisting  of  about  twelve  black  feathers, 
three  inches  long,  pendent ;  body  brown,  belly  light  black  j 
wings  and  tail  blackish  ^  wing-spurs  two  or  three,  half  an  inch 
long;  size  of  a  cock,  and  stands  a  foot  and  a  half  fioni  the 
ground  ;  inhabits  the  rivers  and  inundated  places  near  Cartha- 
gena  in  America,  The  natives  keep  one  of  these  birds  to 
wander  with  the  poultry  and  defend  them  from  birds  of  prey, 
which  it  does  by  the  spurs  on  its  wings :  it  never  deserts  its 
charge,  bringing  them  home  safely  at  night.  It  feeds  on  herbs ; 
its  gait  is  slow ;  it  cannot  run  unless  assisted  by  its  wings  ;  it 
flies,  however,  easily  and  swiftly ;  voice  clear  and  loud. 

(39^  Oedbb,  Gralla,  (Lmn.)  Jabiru,  the  American,  the 

iHDiAur,  the  New  Hoixano. 

The  genus  Myctbria,  (Liivi.)  or  Jabiru,  comprises  six 
species,  distingoished  by  a  sharp-pointed  bill,  a  little  bending 
upwards;  tongne  small,  or  tongnaless ;  feet  fonr-toed,  cleft ;  the 
following  deserve  notice : 

The  AmerieoHa,  or  Ambricam-Jabiru,  is  whKe,  the  plumage 
on  the  neck  excepted,  which  is  red;  qnill  and  taiUfeathers 
pnrplisb-black.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  birds  ef  Guiami)  being 
more  than  four  feet  high  and  six  in  length.  Its  large  black  bill 
is  a  formidable  weapon,  being  above  thirteen  inches  long,  and 
at  the  base  three  inthickness ;  feeds  chiefly  on  fish,  but  destroys 
serpents  and  other  reptiles ;  is  gregarioos  and  migratory ;  eggs 
two ;  nest  in  trees^hanging  over  water. 

The  AiitUicef  or  Inoiam-Jabiru,  is  white;  band  over  the 

rS 
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The  Fly-Oatcbbeb  (^°)  idsa  flew  darting  along, 
While  the  Mocsmo-Bimi)  warbled  some  other  bird's 
acmg: 

eyes,  lower  part  of  the  back,  qaill  aDd  tail  featliers,  black ; 
feeds  on  shell  fish;  fnliabttalnilia. 

The  NowB-HolUmdiiBf  or  NBW»Ho4LLAirD-JABiRi7y  lias  the 
body  above  pnrplitb-gfeen,  bentatlii  neck,  and  sbonldersy 
white ;  head  pitrpNdb,  spotted  with  white ;  first  quill  ieatbers 
white ;  tail  black  and  white ;  inhabits  New  Holland. 

{^)  Order,  Passeres,  (Lim,)  Flt-Catciter,  the  Spottbd, 
V        the  Pied,  the  Fantaixed,  &c. 

The  genns  Muscicapa^  (limi.)  or  Fjlt-Catchbr,  compre- 
hends more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  species  scattered 
over  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe ;  the  greater  number  inhabi- 
tants of  Australasia  and  Polynesia ;  two  foimd  in  this  coontrj. 
They  have  a  bill  nearly  triangular,  notched  at  each  sidci  bent 
in  at  the  tip,  and  beset  with  bristles  at  (he  root ;  toes,  mostly, 
divided  at  their  origin.    The  folfowfaig  deserve  notice : 

The  GrisolUf  Spot^ED-FLY-^ATCHBR,  Cobweb,  Rttfier,  Bee- 
bird,  Ckerrytuck^ry  or  CAotMsfttder,  is  ab«iit  the  ilzt  of  a  lidark ; 
body  above  bcoytn,  beneatl^  whitish ;  aeck  longitudinally  jot- 
ted. Inhabits  Europe ;  comes  to  this  eoantviy  aomo  tiaae  in 
'  May,  and  quits  it  in  September ;  buUds  in  holes  of  walla  or 
holtow  trees ;  eggs  fonr  or  five,  pale>  spotted  wttb  reddish ; 
feeds  on  winged  iaseets^  but  is  fond  also  of  oberriefl ;  fre^^ntly 
seen  ia  woods  where  flies  abonnd^-  darting  la  ev^ry  directioii  in 
pumuit  of  them ;  its  note  a  simple,  weak  chirp* 

The  Atrieapiilot  PiBD-Fi.Y.CATOKBa,  or  CeM-FMb^  ia  about 
tliesiae  of  a  Linnet^  and  occasienally  seeain  this  eoaatiy,  and  is 
said  to  be  tadigenoua  here;  it  is,  however,. a  soairoe  hirdf  aaid 
to  frequent  uncultivated  tracts  of  furge^  aad  probably  builds 
there. 
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Delight  of  Columbia  !*  her  woods*  unto  thee. 
For  ever  be  hallowed  that  home  of  the  free, 
Which  the  Spib.it  of  Britain  for  ever  perrades— 
Her  hills  and  her  vallies  and  far  distant  shades.f 

The  Aedon  is  rusty-brown,  benestb  yellowitili-white  ;  size  of 
the  reed-thrush,  and  sings  delightfully  in  the  night;  inhabits 
Danria.  The^ RubieoUU, orPuRPLB-THUOATBn-FLY-CATCHSR, 
is  black  ;  chin  and  throat  with  a  large  purple-red  spot ;  twelve 
inches  long;  gregarious;  often  associates  with  the  toucan; 
inhabits  South  America.  The  Flabellifera,  or  Fan-taileu- 
Flt -Catcher,  is  above  olive,  beneath  ferragioous ;  length  six 
and  a  half  inches ;  flies  with  its  tail  expanded  like  a  fan ;  is 
easily  tamed,  and  will  sit  on  the  slioulders  and  pick  off  flies  as 
they  appear. 

The  CwroHnenns^  CAT-FLY-CATCHBR,orCa<-6tr(/,(the  Twrdua 
Umdut  of  Wilson,)  is  nine  inches  long ;  very  common  and  very 
numerous  in  the  United  States;  colour  a  deep  slate;  notes 
more  remarkable  for  singularity  than  for  melody ;  mews  like  a 
cat,  or  rather,  according  to  Wilson,  like  a  young  kitten  ;  it 
also  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds ;  attacks  snakes.  To  the 
stories  told  of  tbe/asctiia(ton  of  snakes,  Wilson  gives  no  credit. 

*  For  one  song  of  the  Mocking-bird^  see  the  Song  of  the 
Mamdany  and  page  405;  for  the  Mocking-Bird's  Night  Song^ 
see  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Part. 

t  The  reflection  that  the  pervading  mind  of  the  United  States 
t^  America  is  essentially  Bbitish— 2i6era2,  tntelligenty  is  pecu- 
liarly  gratifying  to  a  native  of  the  United  Kingdom.  May 
nothing,  for  the  future,  occur  to  disturb  the  harmony  now  sub- 
sisting between  us  and  oar  kindred  of  the  west ! 
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TO  THE  MOCKING-BIRD, 


Turdua  JP9/yg:foiii(«.-- (LiNM.) 


Bird  of  Mockery  !  Bird  of  Song  ! 

To  thee  all  discord's  notes  belong. 
When,  risen  from  his  conchy  the  day 
To  ruddy  labour  hastes  away. 
And  many  a  scansor's  screaming  note 
Through  wood,  o'er  dell»  is  heard  to  float. 
Thy  mimic  voice  is  present,  loud. 
As  though  of  all  discordance  proud : 
The  Bell-bird's  clang— the  Parrot's  prate-— 
Toucan's  loud  hiss  of  fearful  hate — 
The  Cat'birifs  mevf^^Ooatsueker's  Ha! 
The  Sawing-bird's  harsh,  grating  Ra — 
By  thee  sent  forth  in  mimic  song ; 
To  thee  all  discord's  notes  belong. 
But  now,  with  silence,  wait  awhile ; — 
What  sounds  shall  soon  tlie  sense  beguile ! 
Some  Warbler,  tenant  of  the  shade. 
Sends  forth  his  song  of  sweetness  made : 
By  Thee  the  strain  is  instant  caught. 
And  with  more  mellow  sweetness  wrought ! 

Bird  of  Mockery  !  Bird  of  Song  ! 

To  thee  all  pleasing  notes  belong. 
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When  day  resigns  to  night  his  reign , 
And  stillness  stretches  o'er  the  plain, 
Th^n,  Bird  of  Melody.  !  thy  note 
Doth  on  the  gales  of  ether  float. 
That  note  harmonious,  truly  ikine, 
Approaches  strains  almost  divine : 
When  lifts  the  moon  her  lamp  on  high^ 
And  dashes  light  o'er  earth  and  sky, 
Its  warbling  echoes  onward  rolI« 
And  lap  in  feeling's  bliss  the  soul. 
Bird  of  Mockery  !  Bird  of  Sono  1 
To  THEE  all  pleasing  notes  belong.  (^') 

('^')  Order,  Pabsbrbs,  {Linn,)  Mocking-Bibo. 

The  Turdus  PolygMtuSf  (Unn.)  Mocking'-Bird,  or  Mimk- 
Thnuhf  belongs  to  tlie  numerous  genus  Turdus  described  in 
note  (45)  of  tbe  first  Part.  Its  colour  is  above  dusky-asb,  beneath 
pale-asb;  primary  quiil  feathers  white  on  the  outer  half;  niae  and 
a  half  inches  long ;  female  nearly  like  the  male ;  feeds  on  berries, 
fruits,  and  insects;  eggs  four  or  five,  cinereous  blue,  spotted 
with  brown;  has  two. broods  in  a  year;  found  in  America, 
from  tbe  States  of  New  England  to  Brasil,  and  in  many  of  the 
adjacent  blands ;  more  numerous  in  those  states  south  of  the 
Delaware ;  generally  migratory  in  the  latter  and  resident  in  the 
former ;  a  warm  climate  and  low  country  not  far  from  thf  sea  are 
most  congenial  to  it ;  sings  occasionally  as  early  as  Febrnary ;  builds 
in  Georgia  in  April,  in  Pennsylvania  in  May,  and  in  New  York 
and  tlie  New  England  States  still  later ;  prefers  a  thorn  bush,  an 
impenetrable  thicket,  an  orange  tree,  a  cedar  or  a  holly  bush ; 
sometimes  a  pear  or  apple  tree^  often  a  short  distance  from  a 
dwelling-honse ;  time  of  incubation  fourteen  days,  during  which 
the  male  will  attack  both  cats  and  snakes  with  great  courage ; 
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The  GREAT.CaowN'o-lNDiAK-PiGEOV  came  cooing 

aloud^ 
.  Of  whom  might  the  Papuan  regions  be  proud. 

'  the  pretended  fascfnatton  of  these  kst  being  ineffectoal,  this 
bird  freqaently  dertrojring  the  noxions  reptile. 

The  modcingp-bird  fortnt  a  Btrihing  exception  to  what  is 
generaUy  esteemed  the  character  of  the  birds  of  the  new  world, 
where  the  rich,  lively,  and  brilliant  baes  of  the  feathered  race 
are  very  often  accompanied  with  harsh,  monotonous,  and  disa- 
greeable notes,  bnt  the  mocking-bird  is  the  most  melodions  of 
all  birds,  the  nighthigale  not  excepted.    Besides  the  charmr  of 
its  natnral  song,  it  has  the  power  of  imitating  or  eonnterfelting 
the  notes  of  every  bird  of  tiie  woods;  and, it  is  said,  too,  that 
the  songs  which  it  repeats  it  improves.    With  all  these  qualifi* 
cations  it  is  of  very  ordinary  appearance  compared  with  other 
birds  in  the  American  woods.    It  is,  however,  fond  of  the  vi- 
diiity  of  man,  and  easily  domesticated';  it  perches  npon  trees 
near  the  planter's  houses;  and  sometbnesnpcn  the  chimney  tops^ 
wtiere  it  leamlns  all  night,  poaring  forth  the  sweetest  and  most 
^tied  notes.    From  aH  that  can  be  gathered  conccmiog  the 
seng  of  this  bird,  it  appears  that  duruig'  the  day  its  chief  notes 
consist  of  the  imitatidns  of  the  songs  of  its  neighbonrs ;  at  nighi 
its  song  is  more  pecaliarljr  its  own.    It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  impression  that  two  songs  of  the  mocking-bird  are  given  in 
the  text.    See  forwards. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned,  that  different  accounts 
are  given  of  this  bird*s  song.  Mr.  Southbt,  in  his  Madoc,  has 
thus  alluded  to  the  Mocking-bird : 

"Orgladliernow 

HearkenSng  that  chearful  one,  who  knoweth  all 

The  songs  of  all  the  winged  choristers 

And  in  one  sequence  of  melodious  sounds 

Poors  alt  their  music.*' 

MadoCf  vol.  ii.  page  48. 
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The  G&oirKD*>PloBovs  tiiiy»  from  moimtidiKms  nest, 

Came  also  to  visit  the  King  of  the  West.  . 

In  notes  of  sad  seeming  the  Bi^ub-Ti7&tl£*Dove 

Evinc*d  for  his  mate  most  affectionate  loye. 

Of  the  Passenobes,  too,  many  myriads  were  there^ 

And  in  cloudy-wav'd  columns  they  darkened  the  air. 

In  a  note,  page  tiSf  of  the  same  volame)  Mr.  Southet  men- 
tions Davis's  Traoels  in  AmmcOf  and  the  Moekhg'bird,  A 
negresa  was  beard  to  exclaim,  *'  Please  God  Almighty,  how 
sweet  that  mocking-bird  sing !  he  never  tire." 

**  By  day  and  night  it  sings  alike ;  when  weary  of  mocking 
others  the  bird  takes  up  its  own  natural  strain,  and  so  joyous 
a  creature  is  it  that  it  will  jump  and  dance  to  its  own  music. 
The  bird  is  perfectly  domestic,  the  Americans  holding  it  sacred." 
**  Would,'*  exclaims  Mr.  Soutbbt,  ''  that  we  had  more  of  these 
humane  pr^odices  in  England — if  that  word  may  be  applied 
to  a  feeling  so  good  in  itself  and  in  its  tendency." 

The  native  notes  of  this  bird,  Wilson  informs  us,  consist  oi 
short  expressions  of  two,  three,  or,  at  the  most,  of  five  or  six 
syllables,  generally  interspersed  with  imitations,  and  all  of  them 
ottered  with  great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  are  continued 
with  undiminished  ardour  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  a  time. 
They  have  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Brncu- 
Tknt$hf  another  American  bird,  but  may  be  easily  distinguished 
by  their  greater  rapidity,  sweetness,  energy,  and  variety ',  both 
are  called  in  many  parls  of  the  United  States,  Mocking-bird; 
bat  the  brown  tlirnsh  is  thef  rtndk,  the  other  the  EngiUh  roockii^- 
bird.  While  tliia  bird  sings,  his  expaoded  wings  and  tail,  his 
buoyant  gaiety  of  action,  arrest  the  eye  as  his  song  irresistibly 
dees  the  ear;  be  monnls  or  descends  as  his  song  dies  away  ;-^ 
he  bounids  aloft  with  the  celerity  of  an  arrow.*'  (Babtbam.) 

His  imitations  are  wonderfully  like  the  notes  of  the  birds 
whom  he  imitates,  so  that  the  sportsmen  are  frequently  deceived 
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Besides  these,  many  ipore  came  from  regions  re- 
mote, 
fiut  whom  to  description  we  cannot  devote. 
Some  sent  by  the  Pigeon  excuses  to  make ; 
Some  alleged  inability  joumies  to  take : 

by  him.  He  loses  '^ttle  of  his  power  and  energy  by  confine- 
ment.  He  whistles  for  the  dog ;  be  sqaeaks  ont  like  a  burt 
chicken :  the  mewing  of  a  cat^  the  creaking  of  a  wheelbarrow, 
the  quivering  notes  of  thie  canary,  the  clear  whistling  of  the 
Virginian  nightingale,  are  alike  by  him  distinctly  and  accurately 
expressed. 

Both  in  his  native  and  his  domesticated  state,  daring  the 
stillness  of  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon  rises,  he  begins  his  solo, 
and  dnring  the  whole  of  the  night  makes  the  neigh boarhood 
ring  with  his  inimitable  melody. 

There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  rearing  these  birds  in  America. 
The  eagerness  with  which  they  are  sought  after  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Philadelphia  has  rendered  them  extremely  scarce 
for  many  miles  around  that  city.  They  have  been  known  also 
to  pair  and  breed  there  in  confinement.  The  price  paid  for  a 
mocking-bird  at  Philadelphia  has  been  from  seven  to  fifteen 
dollars ;  fifty  have  been  paid  for  a  remarkably  fine  singer. 

We  learn  from  a  paper  in  the  PkHosofhical  IVoiuaciiofis,  vol, 
Ixii.  part  ii.  page  «84,  by  the  Hon.  Daimes  Barrimgtoii,  that 
a  mocking-bird  was  once  to  be  heard  in  London ;  but  here*  it 
seems,  his  notes  were  chiefly  if  not  entirely  the  imitations  of 
the  notes  of  other  birds:  '<his  pipe,"  says  Mr.  Harrington, 
*'  comes  nearest  to  our  nightingale  of  any  bird  I  have  ever  laet 
with."  It  is  abo,  I  understand,  now  to  be  seen  oceasionally  in 
Loudon.  A  keeper  of  a  menagery  informs  me  that  he  gave  five 
pounds  for  one  not  long  since. 
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As,  Ihe  Ostrich, (**)  and  Emeu,  well  knowD  in  the 

east ; 
To  credulity  lopg  both  have  furnished  a  feast ; 

<^'>  Oadek,  GRAi.LJSy  (Unn,)  Ostrich,  Embu,  Cassowary, 

Rhea. 

The  genns  ^truthio,  (I^tnii.)  or  Ostrich,  is  arranged  by 
Dr.  Latham  as  a  separate  order,  (Struthiohbs,)  consistiDg, 
with  the  Dod6,  of  fonr  genera.  It  comprehends,  withont  the 
Dodo,  five  species,  not  only  tite  Ostrich  so  eattod,  bnf  also 
the  Emeu,  the  Cassowary,  and  the  Rhea.  This  tribe  has 
been  arranged  nnder  the  order  Galliha  by  some  authors. 
Its  characteristics  are  a  sabconicbill;  oval  nostrils ;  wings  unfit 
for  flight ;  feet  formed  for  running.  They  are  as  follow :  (the 
Dodo  is  described  in  the  next  note.) 

The  CamduB,  Ostrich,  Black,  or  African-Ostrich,  has 
the  iteet  two-toed ;  plumage  of  the  male  black ;  quHi  feathers 
and  those  of  the  tail  perfectly  white :  plumage  of  ihefetmUe  asfi- 
colour ;  wings  and  tail  blacl^ ;  height  from  the  top  of  the  bead  to 
the  ground  firom  seven  to  nine  feet ;  length  from  the  beak  to 
the  top  of  the  tail  the  same;  weight  from  eighty  to  one 
Imndred  and  fifty  pounds,  or  perhaps  more,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  of  birds.  It  U  found  in  Africa,  and  the  parts  of 
Asia  adjoining,  and  in  great  plenty  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    The  female  Is  larger  than  the  male. 

^rora  its  scanty  plumage  and  its  great  weight  it  cannot  rae 
in  the  air ;  the  covermg  of  the  body  of  this  bird  is  composed  of 
downy  hairs ;  the  thighs  are  large  and  muscular ;  the  legs  scaly ; 
the  toes  thick,  having  a  striking  similarity  to  those  of  a  goat ; 
the  inner  toe,  including  the  claw,  is  seven  inebes ;  the  other, 
which  is  withont  a  claw,  ia  about  four  inches  long ;  the  eyelids 
are  furuiiihed  with  hairs  -,  on  the  breast  is  a  callous,  bare,  and 
hard  substance,  serving  the  bird  to  rest  on  when  it  bends  for- 
ward to  sit  on  the  gronnd ;  on  each  wing  are  two  spurs,  about 
ao  inch  m  length. 
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Their  structure — their  maoners  from  fable  apart^  - 
Are  wondrous— --then  wherefore  embellish  with  art  ? 

It  is  said  that  it  ne^er  drinks.  In  its  natnral  state  grains 
and  fruit  are  its  principal  food ;  bat  it  will  swallow,  in  confine- 
ment, almost  every  thing,  and  that  with  greediness^  sacb 
as  bits  of  irony  copper,  glass,  lead,  &c.  which  sometimes 
prove  fatal  to  it )  it  swallows  pebbles  in  its  natnral  state, 
most  probably  to  assist  the  commination  of  its  food,  like  many 
other  birds,  aldie^gh  its  interior  stractntehasi  it  is  said,  a  great 
affinity  to  that  of  quadrapeds*  In  some  ef  oar  books  of  natorat 
hislory  it  is  stated  that  the  heart  and  lungs  of  this  bird  are 
separated  by  a  diaphragm }  bat  Mr.  Brooxbs,  in  a  leetore  at 
the  Zoological  Society,  April  35,  1827,  on  the  Ostrich  which 
was  lately  dissected  there,  stated  that  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
were  not  separated  by  a  diaphragm;  and  the  drawing  whicb  he 
exhibited  of  the  bird  confirmed  hia  statement.  >  He  also  stated, 
as  a  remarkable  fact»  that  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  Ostrich 
was  generally  about  eighty  feet  in  length,  while  that  of  the 
CasBOwary  was  considerably  shorter*  The  rings  in  the  tra<diea 
of  this  bird  exceeded  800  in  nomber ;  lis  height  was  more  than 
nine  feet*    See  page  51. 

This  bird  was  a  lemalei  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
his  Majesty  for  aboat  two  years;  it  died  of  obesity,  and,  from 
Hs  appearance,  its  weight  most  have  been,  it  is  presumed,  uMire 
than  150  pounds.  Many  gentlemen  partook  of  the  flesh.  Tbe 
sexual  organs  and  tbe  kidneys  difler,  it  is  said,  materially  from 
other  birds ;  it  has  also  two  stomachs ;  the.  first  is  moscnlar, 
and  appears  to  act  by  trituration,  in  the  othier  there  is  a  gastric 
liqnor* 

This  bird  prefers  for  ita  residence  those  mountainous  and 
parched  deserts  whieh  are  nSYcr  refreshed  by  rain.  In  thoae 
iolltary  regions  they  are  seed  in  vast  flocks,  and  are  there 
hvnted  on  fleet  Arabian  horses,  for  their  bloody  their  fat,  and  tbe 
tethers  foond  m  the  wings  and  tail ;  these  last  have  beensooght 
after  more  or  less  in  all  ages;  it  is  said,  however,  that  this  bird 
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But  whetlier  the  timid,  tail  Rhea  was  there, 
As  faithful  hisioriaii,!  cannot  declare* 
Still,  still  doth  the  hunter^  and  thinkik  it  no  criine» 
This  tribe  closely  pursue* — Ohf  when  come  shall  the 
time, 

is  occasionally  domesticated,  and  that  the  fiotst  featben  are 
those  obtdned  from  the  domesticated  bird,  from  which  they 
are  cntubout  thrice  in  two  yMs.  The  akin  is  sabatStated  for 
leather  by  the  Arabian!.  Tbedesb  is  said  to  be  bat  indifferent 
food,  and  eaten  oaly  by  the  Africans.  The  cry  of  this  bird  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  lion,  but  shorter. 

Varioas  acooootg  of  the  eggs  and  incobation  of  tliis  bird  have 
been  pnblisbed ;  the  following  is  the  most  authentic,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Latham's  work.  The  male  is  polygon 
mons,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  most  probably  highly  salacious, 
he  being  frequently  found  with  two  or  three,  or  even  five,  fe* 
malea,  who  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  white,  in  concert,  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  twelve  each,  which  they  all  hatch  together^ 
the  male  taking  bis  turn  of  sitting  among  them ;  between 
sixty  and  seventy  eggs  have  been  found  in  one  nest.  The  egg 
holds  ^e  pints  and  a  quarter  of  liquid.  Small  oval  pebbles, 
the  sise  of  a  pea,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  are  often  found  in  the 
eggs;  from  nine  to  twelve  of  these  have  been  found,  according 
to  Mr.  Barrow,  in  one  egg.  The  time  of  incubation  is  six  weeks. 
This  takes  place,  it  is  said,  at  diffcrettt  thnes  of  the  year,  de* 
pending  upon  the  dimate  and  latitude,  v^hether  north  or  souther 
it  is  also  said  that  the  mod^  of  inculHitidn  is  different  in  diflerent 
places;  thus,  in  very  warm  elintates,  the  bird  scarcely  sits 
upon  her  eggs  at  all,  the  beat  of  the  sun  being  safficietnt  to 
bring  the  yonng  bird  to  maturity;  that,  as  tlia  climate inereases 
in  coldness,  the  female  is  more  assidoons  in  her  nttenttous. 

Notwithstanding  its  size,  it  is  genenilly  considered,  and 
indeed  19,  a  very  stupid  bird,  dispMying  Kttle  hiteHigence  or 
ingenuity  of  any  kind ;  and,  although  it  is  occasionally  ridden 
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That  man,  with  superior  intelligence  fraught. 
On  such  occupation  shall  not  waste  a  thought :  . 
When  death,  if  the  animal  for  him  must  die, 
Shall  be  sudden  and  safe,  and  escape  in  a  sigh  ?** 

like  a  hone  io  its  oati^e  climate,  it  is  said  to  be  very  anma* 
oageable  and  untractable, 

**  CVer  the  wild  watte  the  stnpid  tmirieh  strays. 
In  devions  search  to  piek  her  scanty  meal. 
Whose  fierce  digestion  gnaws  the  temper'd  steel." 

Micxu'8  Lmntdf  Book  ▼. 

Such  statements,  often  made,  that  this  bird  can  digest  steel 
or  iron,  are  founded  in  mistake ;  it  is  trne  the  bird  will  swallow 
pieces  of  iron,  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  they  are 
digested. 

The  Rhea,  Emiu,  Rhba,  Amkrican-Ebteu,  or  Ambricam- 
bsTHicii,  is  grey  above,  beneath  white;  it  has  three  toes  on 
each  foot,  and  a  round  callus  behind.  It  is  by  far  the  largest 
bird  found  in  the  American  continent,  it  bemg  about  six  feet 
high;  the  neck  is  long,  head  small,  beak  flat;  but,  in  other 
respects,  resembles  the  Cassowary.  Its  voracity  and  speed  are 
similar  to  the  Ostrich.  Found  in  almost  every  part  of  Sooth 
'America. 

The  nest  is  in  a  large  hole  in  the  ground,  often  with  a  little 

*  The  hMnihig  of  Birds  with  dogs,  except  as  setters,  ia,  in 
this  country,  not  now,  I  believe,  practised ;  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  hwUing  rf  ctker  ammaU  will  ultimately  give  way 
to  a  superior  intelligence  and  the  benevolent  afiectionB.  The 
author,  when  a  schooUboy,  remembers*  being  €mee  on  a  himtiiig 
excursion,  and  never  but  once ;  that  once  was,  for  him,  sufficient : 
the  hare  wtu  eaien  up  alive  by  the  doge  /  be  will  never  forget  the 
horror  with  which  be  beheld  one  of  the  genUewien  hmdere  exhibit 
a  Itgy  the  Miy  porf  Uft^  with  the  fibres  MX  quivering.  See  Ui« 
Hoi^sB-SPARaow's  Spbbcr. 
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The  Paraots,  too,  came,  not  of  ii/nc  or  Ind ; 
Yet  loth  their  description  the  muse  to  rescind : 
The  Aterrimus,  prince  of  the  Psittacid  tribe ; — 
The  Scarlet  rob'd  Lory  its  name  will  describe ; — 

straw  at  the  bottom,  on  which  the  eggs  are  laid  ;  from  sixty  to 
eighty  have  been  found  in  one  nest,  and  hence  it  bto  been 
supposed  that  several  females  contribate  to  produce  them,  and 
that  each  female  lays  sixteen  or  seventeen  eggs ;  the  egg  con- 
tains about  two  pints  of  liquid.  The  flesh  of  the  young  is 
reckoned  good  eating.  It  defends  itself  with  its  feet;  and 
calls  its  young  by  a  kind  of  hiss.  They  are  exceedingly  swift, 
and  with  difficulty  caught.  This  is  a  separate  genus  in  Dr. 
Latham's  work,  and  there  called  Emeu. 

The  Casuariua,  Emeu,  Cassowary,  or  Galbatbd-Casso- 
wARY,  is  bro^nish-black ;  it  has  three  toes  on  each  foot;  helmets 
and  dewlaps  naked.  From  the  shortness  of  the  legs  and  neck, 
'it  is  not  so  tall  as  the  Ostrich ;  but  its  body  is  more  heavy  and 
clomsy.  Its  helmet  is  the  most  remarkable  of  its  characteristics ; 
it  reaches  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  crown,  is  nearly  three 
-ncfaes  in  height,  and  at  the  root  three  in  thickness.  The  wings , 
are  still  shorter  than  those  of  the  Ostrich,and,  of  course,  cannot 
assist  the  bird  to  fly ;  they  are  furnished  with  four  hard  pointed 
feathers  resembling  darts ;  the  feet  are  also  armed  with  large 
claws;  it  is,  nevertheless,  peaceable  and  inoffensive;  never 
attacking  others;  when  attacked  kicks  like  a  horse;  pushing 
down  its  assailant  by  running  against  him,  and  grunting  like 
swine ;  it  is  as  voracious  as  the  preceding  species.  Eggs  nu- 
merous, ash-coloured,  or  greenish  spotted,  some  are  white,  about 
fifteen  inches  in  circumference  one  way,  by  twelve  the  other ; 
shells  more  thin  add  brittle  than  those  of  the  Ostrich.  Fonnd  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  towards  the  south,  and  thfe  Molucca 
Inlands  ;  never  met  with  out  of  the  torrid  zone. 

The  iVotxs  floUaiiditf,  New-Hollamd-Cassowart,  £mai  0/ 
'S9W  South  fVak»,SotUhem  Ca$$owary^  or  Emeu,  is  nearly  as  tall 
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The  Bakksiai^,  black,  crested,  and  bold  Cockatoo, 
With  side  tail-feathers  ting'd  of  a  bright  crimsoA  hoe, 
'Midst  the  woods  of  Australia  detigbtiog  to  rove  ;^^ 
Have  never  been  seen  in  an  Occident  grove. 

Some  few  Absentees  to  be  named  remain  still: 
The  uncouth  Dodo (*^)  came  not.nor  Jealous-Horn- 

,BILL  ; 

as  the  black  Ostrich,  being  not  less  than  seven  feet  ten  inches 
high :  like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  it  runs  with  prodigious  speed; 
the  bill  is  black  -,  head,  neck*  and  body,  covered  with  bristly  fea- 
thers, varied  with  brown  and  grey ;  throat  nakedish,  binish; 
wings  hardly  visible;  legs  brown.  Inhabits  New  Holland, 
where  it  is  hunted  with  dogs,  the  skull  or  the  jaw  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Wentworth,  it  sometimes  fractures  by  a  single 
kick;  the  flesh  is  good;  its  weight  varies  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  It  abounds  with  oil,  which  b. 
used  for  leather  and  other  purposes. 

The  Casuariua  Diemenianus^  (Lath.)  or  Van-Diem  en's  Lanu 
Cassowary,  is  not  so  large  as  the  preceding,  but  much  exceeds 
the  bustard  in  size ;  its  general  colour  is  dark  brown,  with  a 
tinge  of  blue  or, grey;  it  has  neither  wings  nor  tail;  legs 
stout,  dirty  bluish ;  toes  three,  all  placed  forwards ;  flesh  said 
to  be  well  tasted  ;  eggs  numerous,  and  very  delicate  ;  inhabits 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  three  last  species  are  arranged  under  one  genus  by  Dr. 
Latham. 

(^^)    Ordbr,  Gai*unjb,  (Lifiit.)  Dono,  the  Hoqdep,  the 

SOUTARY,  the  Naiarbkb. 

The  genns  Didds,  (lifM.)  or  Bono,  consitftsof  Ibree  Bpecies 
only;  they  have  the  bill  narrowed  in  the  middle,  witli  two 
transverse  wrinkles,  each  mandible  bent  in  at  the  tip ;  mMtriU 
obltqne;  faee  n«ked  beyond  the  eyes;  legs  tlioit,  thiok;  feet 
eleft;  wings  unfit  ibr  iUgbt;  tailless.    Tiiey  are  arranged  by 
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As  cruel  as  jealous^  fierce  conirost  he ; 

Woe,  woe  to  the  lady,  if  foot  mark  should  be  \  {**) 

Dr.  Latham,  among  the  strathioiu  tribe.    Their  specific  cha- 
racters are  as  follow : 

The  Itieptusy  Dronte,  or  Hooded-Dodo,  has  the  head 
hooded;  bill  strong,  large,  and  binish,  with  a  red  spot;  plumage 
black,  waved  with  whitish;  feathers  of  the  rump  curled,  in« 
cliuing  to  yellow ;  clawless ;  three  feet  long ;  inhabits  the  Isles 
of  France  and  Bonrbon. 

The  SdHtarivSf  or  Solitary-Dodo,  is  varied  with  grey  and 
brovTB;  feet  four-toed;  spurious  wings,  terminating  in  a  round 
protuberance.  Female  with  a  white  protuberance  each  side 
the  breast  resembling  a  teat ;  size  of  a  turkey ;  never  found  in 
flocks ;  egg  one,  larger  than  that  of  a  goose ;  time  of  incubation 
seven  weeks,  at  which  process  the  male  and  female  assist  in  turn; 
the  young  are  delicious  food,  for  which  they  are  hunted  between 
March  and  September;  inhabits  the  bland  of  Rodrique. 

The  Nazurenus,  or  ^azareme  Dono,  is  larger  than  the  Swan ; 
colour  black,  downy ;  lays  on  tlie  ground,  in  a  nest  made  of 
dry  leaves  and  grass,  one  large  ^g ;  iofaabits  the  Isle  of  France. 

(^)  Order,  Picje,  (Linn,)  Horn-bill,  the  Philippine, 

the  Indian,  the  Undulate. 

The  genus  Buceros,  {Linn,)  or  Horn-bill,  consists  of 
twenty-seven  species,'  chiefly  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
They  have  a  convex,  curved,  sharp- edged,  large  bill,  serrate 
outwardly,  with  a  homy  protuberance  on  the.  upper  mandible 
.  near  the  base ;  tongue  short,  sharp-pointed ;  feet  gressorial. 
Besides  feeding  on  fruit,  they  are  said  also  to  devour  mice,  small 
birds,  reptiles,  and  even  carcasses.  The  chief  are  the  following : 
The  Bicomis,  or  Philippinb-Hornbill,  of  which  there  are 
two  varieties.  The  first,  is  above  black,  beneath  white,  quill 
feathers  with  a  white  ipot ;  doable  htvaei-at  the  fore  pert ;  size 
of  a  conmcm  hen ;  inhabits  ihe  Phili|^pine  islt b.    The  tectmd, 
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The  Wattle -Bird  (♦*)  biss'd  in  Australian  groves; 
And  the  Sheath-bill  (^^)  was  seeking  for  shell-fish 
he  loves. 

Ins  the  bill  vermiliooy  back  and  rump  aah-browo ;  belly  black ', 
feeds  on  fruit,  which  it  swallowA  whole,  and,  after  digesting  the 
bulk,  casts  up  the  stones ;  has  a  voice  resembling  the  granting 
of  a  swine,  or  the  bellowing  of  a  calf;  said  to  be  worshipped  by 
the  Indians. 

The  Hydrocorax,  or  Imdian-Hornbill,  inhabiting  the  Mo- 
lucca Islands,  has  the  protuberance  flattened  forwards;  it  is 
two  feet  four  inches  long)  frequently  tamed  to  destroy  rats 
and  mice;  it  feeds  on  the  wild  nutmeg,  which  renders  its  flesh 
peculiarly  aromatic. 

The  Undtdaia^  or  UifDCLATB-HoRNBiLLf  called  by  the  na- 
tives of  Java,  the  Jealous-Hormbill,  feeds  the  female  du- 
ring her  incubation ;  and,  during  bis  absence  in  search  of  food, 
should  he  find,  on  his  retnm>  the  marks  of  another  bird  near  the 
nest,  he  will,  it  is  said,  hiclose  the  female  in  the  nest,  and  leave 
her  to  perish. — Horsfield. 

(♦5)  Order,  Pica,  (LtKA)  Wattle-Bird. 

The  genus  Callceus,  (Laih.)  or  Wattle-Bird,  consists  of 
oiie  species  only,  the  Cinerea^  or  Cinereous- Wattle-Bird  ;  it 
has  an  incnrvate  arched  bill,  the  lower  mandible  shorter  and 
carnnculate  beneath  at  the  base ;  nostrils  depressed,  half  co- 
vered with  a  subcartilaginous  membrane ;  tongue  subcartilagi- 
nous,  split  and  fringed  at  the  top ;  feet  ambulatory ;  length 
fifteen  inches ;  walks  on  the  ground,  seldom  perches  on  trees ; 
feeds  on  berries,  insect?,  and  small  birds  |^  makes  a  hissing  and 
murmuring  noise;  flesh  good;  inhabits  New  Zealand  and 
Australasia. 

(^)  Order,  GRAhUE,(^Lath.)  Sheath- bill. 

The  genus  Vaoimalis,  (LotA.)  or  SHBATn-BiiXy  consists  of 
one  species  only,  the  Alha^  or  Whitb-Sh  bath -bill.    It  m 
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The  New-Holla iTD  M£KURA(^^)in  meadow  or  wood. 
Or  on  Van  Diemen  mountains,  was  seeking  its  food ; 
And,  perchance,  even  now,  undiscovered  remain. 
On  that  CoNTiNEWT-IsLE* — some  Australian  plain;— < 
Or  where  bursts  the  huge  stream  from  the  mountain's 

cleft  side ;  — 
Where,  .through  woodlands  and  meadows  its  waters 

may  glide;— 
Unable  to  swim,  and  unable  to  fly, 
Many  groups  that  description  at  present  defy. 

distingoislied  by  a  short,  thick,  conic,  compressed  bill,  the  upper 
mandible  covered  itbove  with  a  moYeable  homy  sheath ;  nostrils 
small,  placed  before  the  sheath ;  tongoe  above  round,  beiD^th 
flattened,  pointed  at  the  tip;  Tace  naked,  papiUous;  wings 
with  an  obtuse  excrescence  under  the  flexure;  legs  strong; 
font  toed  ;  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long ;  feeds  on  shell- 
fish and  carcasses;  inhabits  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

(^7)  Obosr,  GAi.tiMJB,(La<A.)  Nbw-Hoixand  Mbhvba. 

The  genus  Mbmura,  (La^A.)  consists  of  one  species  only,  tLe 
^000  HoUandia,  Nbw-Holland  Mbnvra,  or  Mouniain-Phea- 
90ad*  It  has  a  stout  conico-convex  black  bill,  and  oval  nostrils ; 
legs  long,  black,  very  strong,  formed  for  walking,  and  covered 
with  large  scales ;  a  long  tail,  consisting  of  sixteen  loose  webbed 
feathers,  the  two  middle  ones  narrow,  and  greatly  exceeding 
the  others  in  length ;  the  outer  one  on  each  side  broader 
and  curved  at  the  end ;  size  of  a  hen  pheasant ;  the  whole 
length  more  than  three  feet  and  a  half ;  plumage  above  brown, 
fore  part  of  the  neck  rufous,  beneath  brownish-ash.  The  female, 
in  colour,  resembles  the  male,  but  is  much  smaller.  Found  iu 
the  «MWiifat»Oiis  districts  of  New  Holland,  where  it  is  said  to  be 

*  New  Holland,  or  Australia. 

S 
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Yet  the  Channel^Bill(^^)  camie  from  a  region  as  far; 
And  that  scansor  too  came,  thelong-bill'd  Jacam  aa.(^ 

rare  ;  flesh  supposed  to  be  good ;  bnt  we  want  more  information 
concenting  this,  most  probablj  valoabley  bird. 

(^^)  ORDfiR,  PicjB,(Laf A.)  Channel-bill. 

The  genus  Scythrops,  (Lath,)  or  Channel-bill,  consists 
of  one  species  only^  the  Psittaeus,  which  is  found  in  New  South 
Wales.  It  has  a  large,  convex,  sharp-edged,  pale-brown  bill, 
tipt  with  yellowish  and  channeled  at  the  sides,  point  booked; 
nostrils  naked,  ronnded  at  the  base;  tongne  cartilaginona,  spUt 
at  the  point ;  feet  scansile  3  head,  neck^  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body  pale  bluish-grey ;  back,  wingSy  and  tai^  cinia'eotts ;  size  of 
a  crow^  but,  from  ita  long  uil^  its  whole  length  is  two  feet  two 
inches.  .         ' 

(^)    OftOBR,  PlCAi,(I.aCik.)  JACAVAR. 

Of  the  genus  Galbula,  {LtUh.)  or  Jacamar,  five  species 
have  been  described ;  inhabitants  of  Sonth  America.  They 
have  a  straight,'  very  long,  quadrangular  bill ;  tongue  shorr, 
sharp-pointed;  thighs  downy  on  the  fore  part;  feet  scaosile. 
They  are  generally  about  the  siee  of  a  Dirk,  and  feed  on  insects ; 
some  of  them  fly  in  pairs. 

(s^)  Order,  Passeres,  (Lath.)  Coly. 

'  The  genus  Colius,  (^Lath.)  or  Coly,  consists  of  eleven  spe- 
cies ;  they  have  a  short  thick  bill,  convex  above  and  flat  be- 
neath, upper  mandible  bent  down  at  the  tip ;  tail  lon^,  wedged; 
toes  three  before,  one  behind,  but  capable  of  being  occasionally 
vatied  so  as  to  have  all  in  front.  These  birds  live  univeraally 
QU  fruits,  not  feeding  on  grains  or  insects;  they  are  gregarioa 
even  during  incubation,  their  nests  being  made  in  society; 
they  do  not  perch  like  other  birds,  or  leap  from  branch  to 
branch ;  nor  do  they  even  walk  nimbly ;  for,  resting  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  leg,  they  drag  the  belly  after  tliem. 
They  grow  very  fat,  are  well  flavoured,  and  much  sought  aftei 
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Bat  nor  Coly(**)  norUiUBitE  (")  would  daringly  brave 
The  breeze  of  the  west,  and  Atlantic's  high  wave. 
Nor  could  come  from  the  south,  with  his  rudiment  wing, 
The  PiKGUiN  (^')  unwieldy,  to  honour  the  king, 

as  food.  They  are  inhabitants  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Senega],  and  India.  These  birds  are  called  at  the  Cape,  Mouse 
BirdSy  from  their  soft  plomage  and  their  frequently  creeping 
about  the  roots  of  trees.  The  LeuconotuSf  or  White-backed- 
CoLV,  is  twelve  inches  long;  its  general  plumage  bluish-ash; 
eggs  five  or  six,  rose-coloured ;  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

(^')  Ordbr,  GRALLiE,  {Lttth.)  Umbrb. 
The  genus  Scopus,  {Lath.)  or  Umbrb,  consists  of  one  species 
only,  the  Umbretiay  or  Tdfted-Umbre;  it  has  a  long,  thicks 
compressed  bill,  a  little  hooked  ;  nostrils  linear,  oblique ;  feet 
four-toed,  deft ;  a  thick,  tufted,  lax  ^crest ;  body  brown ;  tail 
obscurely  barred ;  twenty  inches  long ;  legs  longish ;  female 
not  crested  :  inhabits  Africa. 

(^^)  .Or]>er,  Palbiipbdes,  (Lath.)  Pinouin. 

.   Tbegeons  APTBMODYTE8,(La^A.)  PiNGUiN,or  Penguin^  which 

consists  of  Afteen  species,  is  distinguished  by  a  straight  bill,  wipgs 

fin^sliaped,  without  quill  feathers;  ftet  fettered,  four-toed ;  tail 

shorty  wedged;  feathers  very  rigid ;  is  seen  only  in  the  temperate 

and  frigid  zones  of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  the  same  as  may  be 

said  of  the  auk  in  the  northern  hemisphere :  none  of  either  of  these 

genera  of  birds  has  been,  it  is  said,  observed  within  .the  tropics. 

Notwithstanding  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  this  genus  and 

the  cf/cfl,  or  auky  there  is,  nevertheless,  one  peculiarity  which 

decidedly  distinguishes  the  Pinguin  from  ihe  last-named  bird: 

the  Pinguin^  while  swimming,  sinks  quite  above  the  breast,  the 

head  and  neck  only  appearing,  while  the  auk^  in  common  with 

Other  aquatic  birds,  swims  on  the  surface.    It  is  remarkably 

dexterous   in  the  water,  yet   it  is  a  stupid   race  of  birds, 

and,  whep  on  land;  easily   taken.     Some  of  this  tribe  lay 

their  eggs  in  the  de&erted  nest  of  the  Albatross;  see  note  (14). 

The  following  deserve  notice: 

sS 
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Nor  that  Uny  MirwuUnid,  h^  tf^the  east; 

Of  his  tribe  th^  most  sin^af,  while,  too^  the  l^ast; 

Not,  like  martina  or  awallows,  with  clay  or  wL^  loam) 

Such  vulgar  materials  I  coiistcucts  be  his  domet : 

Within  walls  of  pure  gelatine^  little  beside. 

The  Esculent-Swallow*  delights  to  reside  ; 

^be  DemiTiOfOt  Cape-Pingcin,  is  twenty-one  inches  long; 
pliunsge  above  black,  of  the  bead  and  throat  dirty  grey  -, 
breast,  belly,  and  tajU^  white;  the  two  short  appendanes  in 
place  of  wings  black  above,  white  on  the  lower  edge,  white 
varied  with  black  beneath.  Swims  and  dives  well,  but  bops 
and  flutters  in  a  strange  awkward  manner  on  land,  and,  if 
hurried,  stumbles  perpetually  ;  will  frequently  run  for  soime  dls- 
tatice  like  a  quadruped,  making  use  of  the  finny  wings  instead 
of  legs,  crying  out  like  a  goose,  but  in  a  much  hoarser  voice. 
Said  to  clamber  some  way  up  the  rocks  to  make  a  nest,  in  doing 
which  it  assists  with  the  bill.  Eggs  two,  white,  siase  of  a  dvck, 
very  good ;  thesei  birds  are  sometimes  kept  tamo,  bat  do  not 
survive  the  confinemeat  many  months*  Intaahits  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  MageUaniea,  or  Magellanic-Pingvui,  is  two  feet  or 
more  long,  and  weighs  eleven  potmds;  voice  not  aniike  the 
braying  of  an  ass;  flesh  not  nnpalatable,  but  of  a  masky 
flavour.  Eggs  size  of  a  goose,  and  hiid  in  pairs,  are  good ; 
they  are  deposited  in  places  where  many  of  the  tribe  associate. 
Inhabits  Falkland  Islands. 

The  CArysocoffi^,  CrbstedPingcin,  or  HoppiMG-PtaQoia, 
is  a  beautiful  bird,  twenty-three  inches  long,  inhabiting  the 
Falkland  Islands,  the  Isle  of  Desolation,  New  Hollami,  &e. 
Called  Hopping  from  its  habit  of  leaping  quite  out  of  the  water 
on  meeting  with* the  least  resistance. 

*  For  an  accoont  of  this  bird,  see  page  158 ;  for  its  nest,  sec 
the  Introduction,  page  S3. 
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WhHe  mandalritos,  monarcbs,  demand  oft  His  nesit, 
Which  to  laiLitry  ministers  many  a  zest. 
Nor  whispers  rspoirt  that  tho^e  textors  were  there. 
Who  rich,bombycme  filaments^  choose  with  much  care: 
Those  Wkav EB-BiRDS  (")  that,  with  a  tapestry  select, 
The  walls  of  their  prisons  have  often  bedeck'd.  ■ 

The  Ptdaehonka,  or  PatAgoniam-Pinguin,  is  the  largest  of 
the  genus,  being  above  four  feet  long,  and  wei^is  forty  pounds. 
Back  of  a  deep  ath  colour,  each  feather  bluish  at  the  tip ;  be- 
nei^th  pore  white;  on  each  ride  of  the  head,  beginning  under 
tlM$  eje,  and  behind  it»  is  a  broad  stripe  of  fine  yellow ;  nsnally. 
found  very  fat  -,  flesh  bhicki  though  not  very  unpalatable. 
Found  in  the  Falkland  Ifiland^  New  Georgia;  &c. 

The  duiindU,  or  APTBRous-PtiiaviN,  (called  Apieriw  Aub* 
fralif  in  Shaw's  Zoology «)  1$  the  size  of  a  goose;  tlie  rudiments 
of  wings  qnite  hid  in  the  plumage.    Inhabits  New  Zealand* 

('3)TheOriolii0<€arfor,(Lalik.)WBAVKR,orWBEVEilORioLEy 
is  the  site  of  the  Golden-oriole ;  body  orange<-yellow ;  quills 
and  tail  dusky,  edged  with  orange ;  legs  flesh  colour.  Inhabits 
Senegal.  Works  silk  between  the  wired  of  its  cage  ;  it  prefers 
green  and  yellow  to  any  other  colour. 

The  Emberixa  textrixy  (Lath*)  WEAVBR-fiuMTiMG,  or  Wea- 
VBR-8tftn,  is  the  size  of  a  house-sparrow ;  bill  and  legs  horn- 
colour  ;  over  each '  eye  and  down  tlie  middle  of  the  crown 
a  streak  of  yellow  ;  sides  of  the  head  mottled  yellow  and  black ; 
rump  and  under  parts  yellow :  on  the  middle  of  the  breast  a 
broad  black  streak,  a  little  divartcatedat  the  sides ;  talldasky  • 
In 'the  winter  the  yellow  disappears  and  the  bird  becomes  very 
like  a  common  sparrow.  Supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Africa. 
This  bird,  like  the  Wiaver-oriAle,  weaves  silk  in  a  curious  mSnner 
between  the  wires  of  its  cage,  whence  it  has  obtaiiied,  as  well 
as  the  Orible,  its  iptei/k  nsroe.  It  is  oeSssloimliy  to  be  Seen  in 
cages  in  this  country.  I  have  not  been  able  to  acquire  any  in- 
fuitnation  etmcirnMIs  its  nest,  eggs,  no?  anyettisr  of  Its  habits. 
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Still  remdibs  a  ftmall  liicbe  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
For  a  few  whom  we  here  seek  pehniasicMi  to  name. 
The  rare  Plawtain-Eateii  (")  of  beautiful  hues, 
Cousistiog  of  pmrple  and  violet-blues  ;«- 
The  CasAM-co LOURED  Courser,  ('0  of  Europe  the 

guest  ;r— 
And  the  African  Fin-foot;  ('*)  one  too  of  the  west; 

(*♦)  Order,  PiCiS,  {Ltah,)  Plantain-Eatbr. 
Of  the  genns  Musophaga,  {iMthJ)  or  Plantaim -Eater, 
two  species  haye  been  described.  One,  the  VioUteea,  or  Violet* 
Plartam-Eatbr,  i8  a  beantifol  bird,  distinguished  by  a  shdrt^ 
triangular,  yellow  bill;  tongue  eutrre,  stoirfi  toes  three  before, 
one  behind ;  length  nineteen  inches,  of  which  the  tail  makes 
more  than  six;  the  top  of  the  head  piir|Me;  neck,  breast,  body, 
and  wings,  violet ;  prime  qnill  feathers  pnrple  in  the  middle. 
Found  in  Guinea,  and  said  to  live  principally  on  the  plantalii ;. 
it  is  a  very  rare  bird. 

()')   Ordbr,  Orauub^  (Lath*)   Plovbri  the  Crbaji«Co- 

LOURED^  &C» 

The  genus  Cursorius^  (IMh.)  or  Courser,,  consists  of 
four  species;  they  differ  chiefly  from  the  genus  Cibarodrtas,  or 
Plover,  in  the  shape  of  the  bill,  which  is  sliarp,  bent  at  tliq 
point,  and  slender.  The  Ewropctus^  or_CRBAM«coLouRBO 
Plover,  is  ten  inches  long,  the  general  plumage  cream-colour^ 
palest  beneath;  inhabits  Europe^  though  a  rare  bird;,  once 
taken  iu  France,  The  A^atieua^  or  CoROMANDEL-PLevER,  Is 
the  size  of  the  preceding.  The  head  and  fore  parts,  as  far  as 
the  breast,  a  reddiiih-chesnut ;  chin  white ;  back,  wings^  and 
tail  brown,  upper  part  of  the  belly  dusky,  the  rest,  beneatb> 
rump,  and  tip  of  the  tail,  white ;  qoills  black.  Inhabits 
Corotnandel. 

(S6) Order,  VmnMBi^KDUjiLalh,)  Fiii*voot,  the  AFiHCiUf,. 

the  American. 

The  geoa9  PUnfw^  or  Fjn-foot^  of  \>u  Latham,  coi^ 
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The  CoucAL  GiGAKTic, (*^)  Australia's  own;— 
The  ash-grey  Cereofsks;  (")  there  Hso  well  known; . 

«ists  of  two  species;  the  bill,  is  aioderately  curved  anc} 
elpngated ;  nostrils  linear;  body  depressed;  tail  somewhat 
cnoeiform ;  leg^  shorty  toes  fonr,  three  before,  one  behind* 
and  furnuhed  with  an  indented  or  scolloped  membrane.  Tliey 
areas  follow:  The  AfricuuuSy  or  African  Fin-foot,  Is  the 
9lce  of  a  coot;  length  eighteen  .inches;  bill  formed  like  that  of 
a  diver ;  plumage  above  brown^  with  several  buff  coloured 
flpota,  mafgined  with :  Mack,  chta  and  throat  white,  beneath 
rvfoQs ;  iflAiabita  Africa.  The  SMnmnenns^  or  American  Fi»« 
rooTy  Surinam*Darterf  Sartnam-Tefa,  or  Siat*lnrdy  is  the.  size  of 
a  teal;  inhabits  Sarinam;  known  there  by  the  name  of  SutfUird.; 
from  ita  freqneatly  expanding  the  tail  and  wings,  at  the  same 
Cuney  it  has  been  thought  to  resemble  that  luminary.  See  a 
tfirther  description  of  this  bird  under  I>ar^€r,note  (SI),  page  343. 

(37)  Ordbb^Piob,  (La<A.}CoucAL,  the  Giant,  the  Pheasant. 

The  genus  Polophilu$,  or  Coucal,  of  Dr.  Latham,  is  aUied 
to  the  cuckoo  tribe,  and  consists  of  seventeen  species ;  the  beak 
IB  strong  and  slightly  curved  ;  nostrils  straight,  elongated  ;  tues 
two  forwards,  two  beliind,  the  interior  furnished  witli  a  long  claw. 
The  Gigua,  GiANT,  or  Gigantic  Coucal,  is  thirty  inches  long ; 
inhabits  New  Holland.  The  PharianuB,  Pheasant-Coucal, 
Pheaaant*Cfteko9^  or  Pheasant^  inhabits  also  New  Holland ;  it  is 
about  eighteen  inches  long.  ' 

('B)  Order,  Grall.«,  (La/A.)  Cbrbopsis. 

The  genus  Cereopsis,  (La/A.)  consists  of  one  species  only, 
the  Nw4»  HoUamiu9f  or  New  Holla nd*Cbrbopsi8  ;  it  has  a 
short  convex  bill,  bent  at  the  tip ;  bead  wholly  covered  beyond 
Cte  ears  with  a  roogb  yellow  skm  or  cere ;  at  tbe  bent  of  the 
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In  his  crimson  and  black  too  the  BARB{CiLN(^)  bright; 
Tlie  Ergdia,  (^)  both  active  and  handsome,  in  white ', 

iiring  a  bloat  knob;  tail  short,  legs  8toot;  foes  cloven f  siieof 
a  small  goose ;  length  nearly  three  feet ;  planage  as^grey,  be- 
neath paler;  legs  orange  colour.  Inhabits  New  Hollands 
Flesh  good. 

('9)  Order,  Pjc^,  (lath*)  Barbican,  the  AiiTsaiiiiAif , 

The  genus  Pvftmhi^,  or  BiUBBicAa,  of  Dr;  LiHTHAv,  conaitts 
ef  six  species,  dbtingaislieil  by  a  vary  stoot  and  bent  bill ;  toea, 
two  before,  two  behind.  Most  of  these  were  (brmerly  arranged 
under  the  genus  Bakbkt.  The  SMiii  iBuco^SMH,)  ABYasmiAii- 
Barbigaw,  or  Abymnim^Bwrhtt,  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 
The  genera]  colonr  Is  a  fine  glossy  black ;  forehead,  as  far  as  tbe 
crown,  sides,  including  ttie  eyes,  chin,  and  throat,  ^e  crimson ; 
upper  wing  coverts  black,  edged  witb  wlute,c  quills  dusky,  the 
outer  margin  fWnged  for  the  most  part  with  yellow;  lengtb 
seven  inches;  observed  to  cling  about  branches  of. trees  like 
the  woodpecker.    Brought  from  Abyssinia  by  Mr.  Salt. 

(^^)  Ordsr,  Grai.i,^,(I:^M.)  Krodt,  the  Abtssxnian,  the 

PONDIGBERRY, 

The  genus  Erodia,  or  ERODY,(/xtf/i.)  consists  of  three  species ; 
they  have  a  bill  nearly  straight ;  sharp  at  the  end,  the  two  man- 
dibles not  closing  the  whole  of  their  length ;  face  covered  with 
feathers ;  legs  long ;  middle  toe  connected  to  the  inner  by  a  mem- 
brane as  the  first,  and  to  the  outer  to  the  second  joint ;  hind 
toe  long. 

The  AjnpMUiuiBf  or  ABwuiitiAir-ERODir,  ia  tte  aiie  of 
the  Avoaet;  length  fifteen  inche^^  the  pihmage  generally 
white,  bat  the 'back,  as>  far  as  the  middRay  is  black.    Fooad 
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The^eaodor  MiAX.<eaA»(^0  beileaith  the  flert^tf  tun, 
IndigenoQii  foutid  fa  the  iale  of  Oeyion  : 
Unknown  whether  aU,  whether  any  wen^  s^en 
0'<tt  the  delf«  winding  c6iii^,  eta  its  trees^  shady  greeii. 

In  gtt<5h  an  a8Benn(bfy'--birdB  vtiioils  atid  rate, 
Various  habits  and  matlners,  of  coarse,  tt)6,  were  there ; 
Tliere  was  kindaesd  and  gentleness — insolence  loud ; 
There  was  peit,  noisy  ignorance-^ulletness  proud ; 
There  was  elegance  graceful,  and  airiness  light ; 
And  affection  in  robes  neither  splendid  nor  bright ; 

in  the  Bay  of  AmphUa  in  Abyssinia ;  feeds  on  roarine  produc- 
tions.   Tbey  are  handsome  active  birds. 

The  PoxdMrnafMyPOMDICITBRRT-EBODTyOr  PONDICHERRY- 

Hbron,  ,and  the  Indian-Erouy,  twenty-two  inches  long, 
with  plumage  dusky-white;  lower  part  of  the  back,  quills, 
outer  edge  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  black ;  inhabit  India. 

(6')  ORnsR,  Pica,  (LoM.)  Malxoha. 

The  genua PhcemeophaM8t  or  M alkou  a, of  Dr«LATH am , consists 
of  0ve  species ;  they  have  a  stont  biU,Ionger  than  the  head, carved 
from  the  base  and  smooth  edged ;  nostrils  linear  near  the  margin ; 
wings  short ;  toes  two  before,  two  behind.  The  foUowing  is 
the  chief: 

The  Pyrrhoeephalu$y  RBD-HEADBn-MALXouA,  or  Red' 
headed'CuekoOy  is  sixteen  inches  long;  sides  of  the  head  and 
roand  the  eyes  wholly  bare  of  feathers,  appearing  rough  or 
grannlated,  and  of  a  reddish-orange  colour;  plunfage  above 
greenish-black,  beneath  white ;  tail  very  long ;  the  feathers^ 
for  some  length  towards  the  tip,  white.  Inhabits  Ceylon,  where 
it  is  called  Mklkoha. 
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There  wae  galhtntry,  too,  that  the  soul  nught  entranoe; 
And  love  shot  his  bright  and  bis  hcart-thnlUng  glance. 
The  great  lohd  himself,  who  was  quite  at  his  ease> 
Seem'dto  say  to  his  Vas$aI4S  "now  do  as  you  please  f 
The  signal  thus  given,  many  Bians  of  the  throng. 
Sought  various  diversion  the  cool  shades  among* 
Some  flew  in  high  circles ;  some  leap'd ;  others  sang ; 
And  the  Bell-birds  repeated  their  loud  and  harsh 

clang. 
To  the  wood  pensive  lovers  in  silence  rptir'd. 
To  hear  the  warm  vows  long  and  often  desir'd. 
The  Parrots  (**)  were  prating,  of  what  who  may 

know  ? 
The  Macaws  on  the  palms  made  a  beautiful  show  : 

,(")   Order,  Picjb,   {Lutn.)  Parrot,   Cockatoo,  Lory, 

Paroquet,  Macaw,  &c. 

*Tl]e  genus  Psittacus,  {Linn.)  or  Parrot,  comprehends 
nearly  two  iMindred  and  forty  species;  the  distingtiisliing  cha- 
racteristics of  the.  tribe  are  a  hooked  bill,  the  npper  mandible 
as  well  as  the  lower  moveable  ajid  not  connected,  and  in  one 
piece  with  the  skull,  as  in  most  other  birds,  but  is  joined  to 
tlie  head  by  a  strong  membrane  on  each  side,  which  lifts  and 
depresses  it  at  pleasure;  feet  formed  for  climbing.  The 
genus  may  also  be  subdivided  into  those  having  a  long 
wedge-shaped  tail;  and  those  with  a  short  tail  equal  at  the 
end,  including  the  Cockaiooa  and  Lmes^  generally,  bnt  not 
altogether. 

Th^  Parrot  is  an  intratropical  bird,  and  generally  fonnd  within 
from  twenty-four  to  twenty^five  degrees  of  latitude  on  each  side 
of  the  equator.  Yet  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this :  it  is  oc- 
casionally seen  as  far  south  as  the  straights  of  Magellan,  in  Van 
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One  in  robes  of  rich  purple,  of  azure  and  gold— 
Sncby  the  eye  became  dazzled  its  tints  to  behold ; 

Oiemeu's  Lancl,and  on  the  Ohio.  Althongh  it  lives  in  temperate 
climates  it  does  not  frrqnently  breed  there.  It  is  remarkable 
too  in  this  race  of  birds,  that  those  io  the  new  world  aire  totally 
distinct  from  those  of  the  old ;  a  proof  tliat  the  Parrot  has  not 
great  powers  of  iii&^lit;  indeed,  it  is  said,  that  several  islands  in 
the  West  Indies  have  their  pecaliar  Parrots,  they  not  being 
able  to  fly  from  one  island  to  another.  They  are»  in  their  na- 
tive  climates,  the  most  nnmerons  of  the  feathered  tribes. 

It  will  be  impossible  in  this  note  to  do  justice  to  the  genus;  I  must, 
tlierefore,  cooteat  myself  with  a  summary  of  their  most  striking 
characteristics ;  parrots  are,  besides,  so  extremely  well  known 
in  this  country,  that  a  long  description  of  them  is  rendered  for 
this  reason  much  less  necessary ;  their  power  of  imitating  the 
human  voice,  and  other  sounds,  is  well  known ;  but  it  may  be 
observed  that  almost  all  the  «oands  which  they  ntter,  at  least 
those  which  they  atter  in  this  country,  are  extremely  harsh  and 
discordant ;  and  for  a  long  continuance  very  disagreeable. 

Tiie  beanty  of  their  pinmage  has  always  and  deservedly  been 
much  admired.  They  are,  however,  so  various  in  siz^  as  well  as 
jB  colours,  that  it  would  be  endless  to  recount  their  Dumerous 
^radatioas* 

«  The  Parrots  swung  like  blossoms  on  the  trees/' 

MoNTGOMBBT*s  Pelicon  Island, 

In  its  wild  state,  the  parrdt  feeds  on  almost  every  kind  of  fruit 
and  grain;  but,  of  all  food, it  is  said  to  be  the  fondest  ofcarthamus, 
or  bastard  saffron,  which,  though  strongly  purgative  to  roan, 
agrees  with  it  very  well.  It  is  liable  to  various  diseases ;  many  of 
them  are  said  to  die  of  epilepsy ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  long 
lived ;  some  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years,  or  more ;  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  is  their  more  common  period  of  existence, 
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The  IiiLinoi8«PARKOT,  in  bri^bt  silky  green, 
With  fine  yeHow  tints,  blue  refiectiom  vras  seen  ; 

after  which  the  bill,  it  ia  taid,,beeomes  so  much  heoked  th»t 
they  lose  the  power  of  takiog  food. 

Parrots  bnild,  for  the  mott  part,  in  the  hollow  of  roUeo 
treet^  when  the  tree  is  not  folly  rotten,  and  the  hole  not  hirge 
enough  for  their  reception,  they  widen  it  with  their  bills  -,  the 
nest  is  lined  with  feathers.  They  can  only  be  sncceasfuUy 
tamed  when  taken  yonng.  The  flesh  of  parrots,  it  is  said, 
always  partakes  of  the  peenliar  taste  of  their  food ;  book 
of  the  small  tribes  of  Pwrofuitt  are  oecaQoaaUy  songht^  after  by 
the  savages  (at  the  time  they  feed  upon  the  npogiicva)  as  deli- 
cate food. 

An  account  has  lately  appeared  in  tlie  newspapers  of  a 
Parrot  that  died  in  this  country  at  tlie  age  of  seventy-seven. 

The  ta8t€  of  partotar  appears  to  be  more.aeute  than  that  ot 
roost  other  birds,-  they  being  more  choice  in  the  selection  of 
parts  of  the  food  which  is  given  them,  than  the  fenevaUly  of 
birds. 

Parrots  have,  from  the  spkndanr  of  thete  celonrs,  and  from 
their  loquacity,  much  escited  tiie  atleatitftt  of  mattkind.  A 
poem  entitled  Fisr-  Vttt^  or  the  iVimn«ry  P«rr«f,  writtei^  in-French, 
by  Gresset,  has  also  numerous  admirers;  it  was  translated 
into  easy  verse  by  Cooper,  and  since  by  Dc  Geooes  }  the  first 
translation  is  to  be  preferred : 

"  Beauteous  he  vras,  and  debonnair, 
Light,  spruce,,  inconstant,  gay^  and  free. 
And  unreserved  as  youngsters  are^ 
Ere  age  brings  on  hypocrisy  ; 
In  short  a  bird  from  prattling  merits 
Worthy  a  convent  to  inherit." 

Cdn<»  /. 
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The  Pakadisx-^Pabbot  ii^  B^itmAcm  ww  brigkt ; 
PAROQDETBy  PopivjAT«,  woie  the  pliiinefB  of  delight. 

The  following  snmmary  will  complete  tbis  notice  of  the 
Parrot  triibe: 

Tbe  common  nunet  of  Pttiet*;  are  ver^  vaiio»i  Ibey  ate 
known  as  CoeMoot^  Imub^  P4rof«ef%  Mi^Mmtf  Ammmi»^  Or^ 

The  CrMatWf  or  YBLMW-GnBmo-eocsia'rocs  is  wMle^ 
with  a  yellow  cnnt;  eighteen  iaofcea  lonf ;  crest  live;  the 
genllest  and  the  moat  docile  off  the  ksibe.  Feend'  in  aH  the 
tropical  regkHw  of  India*'  The  Cockatees  are  the  faurffetl 
Parrots  of  the  old  oontineut.  TheAterrimuBf  BLA4»«CoO|EiiTOO, 
or  /ndie»>ChN0,  is  more  than  three  feet  kmg;  whole  liody  black. 
Foqnd  cbie^  in  .New  Hiolland.  The  EnfihiKm,  Hoary* 
Parrot^  oijatop  of  whhsh  theBoare  aevend  nuteties^is  hmU 
fre<|iiently  imported  into  Enrope  at  pMsentiandy  when  prD)wrly 
taught,  is  a  good  adept  at  langnagcw  Tlie  body  to  a  beaniffnl 
gri^ ;  length  twenty  inehei.    It  is.  a  native  of  Afiica* 

The  Gdmdui,  Cxkam,  or  Searid-Ltry^  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  is  a  native  of  the  Molaccaa;  ila  general  eelonr  Is  tt6 ; 
it  is  the  most  spirited  an^  gay  of  tbe  whole  race?  the  name 
Xory  is  given  to  it  fVosn  such  soonds  behfg  fueipientiy  te]|peated  by 
this  bird.  The  GaineMiti,  or  Ynxxiw*BeB4tteD-LoHir,  is 
foaad  chiefly  in  New  Gaiitaa  and  the  Mbhieca  Islands ;  ten 
inches  long;  from  its  beaalifvl  plminge,  and  the  eaee  with 
wb&di  it  mAy  betanght  to  spealc^it  geilena9)r  obtains  Iff  Europe 
agreat  pfine;  e  8aifglebMhaB^*ltis.sahl;  bed* sold  for  trwiettfy 
gttiaeas I  The  il/«sondrj|  or  AniXANinaKB-PAHiieT,  i»g#eeil9 
feand  m  the  SoeCh  of  Aela  and  €e)rk>|i9  mi  bird  mm  well 
known  to  (he  Romans  ib  the<thM  dfPlhiy. 

The  Jfixav,  oi;|tBi>«eoAbBurt*MAca«r,  ie  oaeef  the  most 
sepatblef  the  Fhrrot  leibe :  the  kmrille^  the  geld  ahd  the  aittre, 
eadte  ;ttO  erdinary  uttereet ;  it  is  ntoaily  these  fiet loegr    £||gs 
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The  GoATBQCKK&s*  BoteB)  toOy  were  nov?  heard  again; 
And   the   Woodpsckbbs     uttered    their  ditsoaant 
strain. 

two,  which  it  lays  twice  a  year,  about  the  aite  of  a  pigeon's; 
the  male  and  female  ihare  alternately  the  office  of  incnlMition. 
Foond  witlna  the  tropics  in  America  and  the  West  IndlM. 
The  JSMtivuSf  Amazon,  or  Comman^Parroi^  is  preen,  slightiy 
spotted  with  yellow ;  there  are  many  varieties.  The  Ochroce' 
pkuhUf  or .  YklloW"HBADB9-Rarrot,  belongs  to  the  class 
called  Criki  by  the  Ftench  writers ;  this,  and  the  Amazon,  or 
Gonmiou  Parrot,  are,  of  all  the  Amerieon  Parrots,  most  easily 
taoght  to  speak. 

.  The  PQfh^ju^  are  distinguished  from  all  the  preceding  by 
having  no  red  on  their  wings.  Tlie  Parodist,  dr  Parapisb- 
Parrot, is  a  very  beautifnt species  of  Popinjay;  the  whole  body 
is  yellow,  and  all  the  feathers  bordered  with  a  sort  of  gilding. 

The  ParoqmU  are  extremely  nutaieroosand  diversified  ;  when 
properly  tamed  they  are  good  speakers ;  one  of  this  tribe  laid 
once  in  England  t^e  or  six  snaall  white  eggs.  The  AutaUj  or 
poLDiN-PARoauBT,  is  a  boautiful  bird. 

The  Coro<tiisiifi5,  Carouna-Parrot,  lUwm'Parroif  or  Car»- 
UM'ParokMtj  is  said  by  Wilson  to4)e  the  only  one  of  this  nume- 
rous tribe  of  birds  £innd  native  witlMn  the  territory  of  the  United 
States;  it  is  a  very  hardy  bird;  enduring  cold  much  better  than 
the  generality  of  the  tribe;  it  is  found,  however,  chiefly  in  the 
statei  west  of  the  Alleghany .  mountains.  It  is  said  to  build  in 
conipantes  In  hollow  trees.  This  bird  is  thirteen  inches  long, 
and  twenty«one  in  extent.  The  general  colour  of  the  plunage 
is  a  bi^ghtf  yellowish,  silky  green,  with  li^ht  blue  reflections; 
lightest  and  most  diluted  with  yellow  below. 

The  Co0kUf.  or  Coox's-Cockatoo,  (TBttMiBCB,  linn. 
Transact,  vol*,  xlli.)  is  a  fine  bvd,  a  native  of  New  HoUaad, 
a  dried  specimen  of   wliiels  is  to  be  seen  in  the  mnseom 
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Some  Warblers  were  eager  their  carols  to  sing, 
^nd  thus  they  delighted  the  Vulturid  King. 

of  the  Liiinean  Society ;  it  is  aboat  twenty-two  iocbep 
long ;  tlie  general  plumage  is  black  -,  the  feathers  of  the  head 
longy  and  forming  a  fine  crest  i  tail  long,  tlie  two  middle  fea- 
tliers  of  which  are  black,  the  others  the  same  at  the  base  and 
ends,  but  the  middle,  for  more  than  pne  third  of  their  length,  a 
fine  crimnoi^. 

Tliis  bird  has  been  called,  by  some  authors,  Banrsian- 
CocxATOo,  but  very  improperly  a<  anolber,  the  Pnttaeus^ 
Bankrii,  is  dntinguished  by  that  name.  The  Banknan  Cockatoo 
mentioned  in  page  582  is  the  Cookii  described  above,  and  not 
the  Bankm  ;  this  last  is  by  no  means  so  strikii^  or  splendid  a 
bird  as  the  former,  and,  therefore-,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  describe  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tltose  to  whom  the  opportunity  is 
given  of  bestowing  names  do  not  bestolw  them  with  more  sci- 
entific discrimination.  How  miicb  soever  we  may  respect  the 
names  of  Cook  and  Banks,  surely  this  bird  might  have  a  much 
more  appropriate  and  discriminating  tpecifie  terms  applied 
to  it :  for  example,  PtUiaats  niger ;  or,  if  this  name  be  already 
engaged,  some  other,  equally  discriminating  and  appropriate, 
sbonid  be  given.  In  tcience^  the  practice  of  distinguishing  penona 
rather  than  faett  ought  to  be  discarded.  It  was  this  mode  of 
giving  names  that  contribated  to  retard  and  obsctnrey  for  ages, 
the  science  of  chemistry^ 
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PringUUt  C«marta.--<LittN.> 


Let  city  birds  in  cttges  shig, 
Such,  such  are  not  for  me ; 

I  Jove  the  freedom  of  the  wing ; 
I  love  my  liberty* 

Be  city  birds,  like  monks  immur'd, 

Such  life  is  not  for  me; 
It  cannot,  will  not  be  endor'd, 

By  love  or  liberty. 

Let  city  birds  luxurious  live — 

Do  nothing-^yet  to  tae 
No  charm  hath  idleness  to  give; 

No  charm  hath  luxury. 

The  pleasure  of  pursuit  is  much— 

I  love  to  seek  my  food ; 
I  love  to  hear  my  neighbours  touch 

Their  flutes  in  grove  or  wood. 

Besides,  I  love  to  meet  my  fair 

Within  the  shady  dell. 
At  noontide  eve  or  morning  rare. 

My  tender  tale  to  tell. 
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Of  city  birds  tben  tell  me  not 
Their  lives,  their  luxury ; 

I  much  prefer  my  country  cot, 
With  love  and  liberty. 


To  pick  seeds  out  of  glaes  or  goldy 

To  sing  in  marble  hall, 
Is  what  some  birds,  I  have  been  told, 
.    .  The  highest  pleasure  call. 

« 

Give  me,  I  have  no  other  wish, 

Tlie  freedom  nature  gave<<— 
Her  water  and  her  simplest  dish, 

But  make  me  not  a  slave,*  (**) 

*  BvATTiB  has  toncMd  simnar  chords : 

'^Rise  sons  of  harmony  and  faafl  the  mom, 
Wbile  warbling  larks  oa  rnssot  pinions  float 
Or  seek,  at  noon,  the  woodland  scene  remote, 
Where  the  grey  linnets  carol  fiom  the  hill. 
O  let  them  ite'er,  with  artificial  note. 
To  please  a  tyrant,  strain  the  little  biff, 
'  Bot  sing  wHat  heaven  inspires  and  wander  where  fhey  Will/' 

MfHSTRlBt,  Btoofc  1. 

\ 

t 

(^3)  OanEE,  Passbrbs,  (JJtm,)  Oamary«Bird. 

The  EriMgiUa  Canariaf  (Ltim.)  Can  Alt  Y,  Canart-Bird,  or 
Ctamry-Anehf  consists  of  two  varieties ;  one  having  the  bill  and 
bodjT'st raw-colon r ;  qnill  and  tail  feathers  greenish;  the  other 
with  body  above  brown ;  eye-brows  yellow.  The  prevailing 
colonr  of  tills  bird  is,  however,  yelloWy  mixed  with  gtiy  ;  but,  in  a 
siate  qf  nature,  it  bsaid  that  it  is  chiefly  grey.    Other  varieties, 
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or  lather,  perli«]M»  fvl-osHdief,  baye  been  described  to  tbe 
onmber  of  nearly  thirty^  arising^  doubtless  from  domestication 
and  admixture  with  other  birds  of  the  Finch  ^nd  Bvtinig  tribe. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  goldfinch.  Tbe  first  variety  inhabits 
the  Canary  islands,  whence  its  name  ;  the  second  variety, 
Africa,  and  it  is  said  also  St.  Helena,  where  it  sings  much 
better  than  the  eommim  caiiary  founds  cages  in  this  conntry. 
It  is  also  found  at  Palma,  Fayal,  Cape  Verd,  .and  Madeira,  as 
well  as  at  tbe  Canaries.  - 

This  bird  is  snppVised  to  have  been  first  brought  into  Europe 
in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century ;  Gesoer,  who  flourisbed 
in  tlie  sixteenth,  is  the  first  naturalist  who  mentions  it ;  and 
when  Aldrovandus  published  his  work  on  birds  in  1599,  it  was 
est  eemed  a  great  rarity.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  Is  domesticated 
almost  every  where  for  it»  delicate  pliM^age  and  beautiful  song. 
It  feeds  on  vadoua«eeds,  chiefly  on  those  of  hemp  and  canary 
grass;  it  is  prolific  with  most  of  tlie  other  species  of  the  finch, 
and  even  with  some  which  are  usually  qmisidered  as  bdoaging 
to  a  different  genus,  such  as  the  yellow-hammer,  Emberiaa 
Citrinella,  The  canary  male  is,  however,  more  shy  than  the 
female,  and  will  associate  wHh  no  female  but  his  own  species. 
The  age  of  this  bird  extends  to  fourteen  or  fiAeen  years*  Of  the 
eggs  and  incubation  of  this  bird  in  its  natural  Hate  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtiain  any  account.  In  its  domestic  state  it 
denbtless  partakes  of  the  nature  of  those  birds  with  which  it 
might  happen  to  be  associated.  The  eggs  of  the  finch  tribe  are 
generally  about  five  in  number,  and  whitish,  with  rofons  spots. 
For  others  of  the^iicA  tribe,  see  pages  252,  262,  and  280. 

The^^breed  without  difficulty  in  confinement  in  this  and  many 
other  countries;  tlie  male  and  female  both  assist  in  forming 
the  nest. 

It  is  said,  too,  that  the  song  of  the  Canary-birds  bred  in  this 
country  is  nsnally  composed  of  tbe  notes  of  the  Titlark  and  tbe 
Nightingale  {  but,  although  this  may  be  occasionally  troe,  it  is 
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not,  I  snspecly  a  general  truth.    There  is,  surely,  probability 
that  the  Canary  has  a  song  of  its  own. 

1  amy  however,  indebted  to  Mr.  Yarrel  for  the  following 
particnlars  of  the  damettifioded  Cahary-Bird,  of  which  be  baa 
several  eggs,  produced  by  tbe  genuine  ppecies,  without  any  ad- 
mixture. 

*<  Whatever  tlie  materials  aire  of  which  the  Canary  forms  its 
nest,  or  what  the  colonr*of  its  eggs  in  its  native'  ishmds;  I  do 
not  know ;  bnt;  in  this  country- ('having  bred  them  myself),' they 
make  a  compact  ne^t  of  moss  and  wool  closely  interwoven^  very 
somilar  to  the  nest  of  the  Linnet  and  the  Redpole ;  the  egg  is  also 
very  like  that  of  the  Linnet,  bnl  si^mewfaat  ima&er,  the  gronnd 
coionr  white,  slightly  tinged  with  greeny  spotted  and  streaked 
with  dark  red  at  the  larger  end ;  in  number  four  or  five*-      -    i- 

•'  However  dometHaUion  may  change  tbe  feather,  I  have  no 
reftson  to  believe  that  it  produces  any  alteration  in  the  coionr 
of  the  egg;  and,  in  this  instance,  both  the  nest  and  eggs  agree 
closely  ^ith  the  other  species  of  the  genus  to  which  the  Canary 
beioiigs. 

**  Dom€sltcaltoir,  though  continued  for  years,  produces  no 
chmge  in  the  eggs  of  pheasants,  &c^  &c.'* 

The  Canary  has  been  known  to  breed  in  confinement  in  this 
country  six  or  eight  times  a  year  ! 


WhUe  the  Manakik  murmured  a  tremMlous  song, 
The  Mocking-bird  followed  with  music  along. 
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Pipra  ilftifftM.— (txNN.) 

I  would  sing  with  much  pleasureibuioh!  its  so  shocking) 

The  iastaat  I  open  my  hill  aiMl  begin, 
Tfa«t  insolent  bird,  which  some  call,  I  think,  MOCKiirG, 

Repeats  all  my  notes  in  unmannerly  din« 

Alfeady  you  bear  him  I  I  canH  go  on  singing : 
You,  I  know,  will  excuse  me :  indeed  Vm  unwell. 

Whoe'er  can  endure,  for  a  moment,  such  ringing 
Of  changes  ? — his  voice  is  just  like  a  crack'd  bell. 

Alas!  he'll  not  suffer  me  even  to  utter 

A  word  of  complaint !     I  beseech  you  to  hear : 

9e  my  notes  high  or  low,  or  a  warbtCx  a  mutter. 
Be  they  loud,  be  th#y  soft,  be  they  distant  or  near. 

What  then  is  this  mockery  ?  weapon  of  witlings. 
To  whom  WISDOM  and  truth  are  both  often  un. 
known? 
Who,  in  order  to  shine  like  some  little  Tomtitling^, 
Sport  the  bright  thoughts  of  others,  and  caU  them 
their  own.  (^) 

(^)  Order,  Pabserbs,  (Linn,)  M amakin,  the  Tonefdl, 

the  Rock. 

The  genus  Pipra,  (Lool)  or  Manakin,  comprehends  more 
than  forty  species,  inhabitant!  of  the  warm  climates  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America;  they  have  the  bill  shorter  than  the  head, 
strong,  hard,  nearly  triangular  at  the  base,  and  slightly  incnrved 
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I  now  sing  with  much  plea8ure,my  notes  never  shocking; 

Know  ye  not  that,  before  I  look,  round  and  begin^ 
I'm  that  mosioal  bird,  which  some  choose  to  caH 

^nd  my  notes  oft  respond  in  melodious  din. 

Already  you  hear  me  !    I  must  go  on  singing : 
You,  I  know,  will  excuse  me ;  Til  try  to  sing  well : 

You  all  will  be  pleas'd,  I  doubt  not,  with  my  ringing 
Of  cb%nges,«^much  better  than  th,ose  on  a  bell. 

Pelightfol  1  permit  me  my  feelings  to  utter ; 

Not  a  word  of  complaint  shall  you  now  from  me  hear; 
Be  my  notes  low  or  high,  or  but  merely  a  mutter ; 

Be  they  soft,  be  they  loud,  or  far  distant,  or  near. 

Then  welcome,  dear  mockskyI  charmer  of  witlxkos, 

To  whom  WIT,  if  not  wisdom,  hath  long  time  been 

known ; 

Who,  to  shine  like  bright  stars,  not  as  silly  Tomtitlings, 

Sport  of  others  the  thoughts  much  improv'd  by  their 

own* 

at  the  tip ;  nostrils  naked;  feet  gressorial ;  tail  short.    The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief  >- 

The  Mwiea,  or  Tumbful-Manakin,  is  black,  beneath  orange; 
front  and  rnmp  yellow ;  crown  and  nape  blue ;  chin,  throat. 
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and  legSy  black ;  foor  inches  long ;  inhabits  St  Domingo ;  is  very 
shy,  and  easily  eludes  the  vigilance  of  those  who  attempt  to 
take  ity  by  perpetually  skipping,  like  the  creeper,  to  the  oppo* 
site  branches  of  the  tree :  its  note  is  musical,  and  forms  a  com* 
plete  octave,  one  note  regularly  succeeding  another* 

The  Avpictfia,  Rock  or  Crested -Ma  nakin,  Cocfc-^-fJke-Rsclr, 
or  Utvopoe'Herif  is  a  sliot^y  and  elegant  bird ;  the  crest  is  erect, 
very  large  for  the  sise  of  the  animal,  and  edged  with  purple ; 
bill  yellowish ;  body  bright,  reddish  orange,  varied  in  the  wings 
with  white  and  brown ;  legs  yellow,  size  of  a  pigeon ;  length 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches ;  eggs  two,  white;  builds  in  the  clefts 
of  remotest  rocks ;  shy,  but  may  be  tamed  if  taken  young ;  feeds 
on  small  wild  fruit.  Female  and  yonng  birds  brown ;  inhabits 
the  rocky  parts  of  South  America. 

The  ManacuSf  or  Blace-capped-Manakin,  is  black  above, 
beneath  white ;  spot  on  the  neck,  above,  and  on  the  wings, 
white;  bill  black,  legs  yellow;  it  is  a  restless  bird;  gregarious; 
and  inhabits  the  woods  of  Guiana. 

The  il/tttvfa,  or  Little-ManaEin,  is  grey;  head  black, 
speckled  with  yvhite;  sice  of  a  small  wren ;  inhabits  India. 


For  an  account  of  theMoraiNC-BiRD,  sec  page  9f5 ;  bat  it 
may  be  stated  herb  that  its  day-soa^  consists  generally  of  the  imi- 
tations of  the  notes  of  other  birds ;  its  nig^kt'80Hgf(9ee  forward,) 
is  its  own. 
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Oriolut  Nidipendulus, — (Linn.) 


"  He  wlio*d  live  a  happy  life. 
Let  him  lire  as  we ; 
We  defy  both  care  and  strife, — 
Are  from  Sorrow  free." 

The  Lark's  Song. 

You  may  sing  of  your  dells, 
Of  your  groves  and  your  trees, 

Of  your  vallies  and  fells, 
Of  your  cool  mountain  breeze : 

You  may  prattle  to  solitude 

All  the  day  long ; 
And  let  none  but  the  wood 

Hear  your  voice  or  your  song  : 

You  may  sing  of  the  sorrow 

Of  love-dying  swain ; 
Or  of  maidens  who  sigh 

For  their  charmers  in  vain  : 

You  may  sing  of  Savannahs, 

And  swamps,  and  the  fall 
Of  the  fam'd  Niagara ; — 

Sublime  may  it  call. 
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Give  me  a  rich  field 

Heavy  laden. with  corn,- 
Just  before  its  consigned 

To  the  planter's  strong  barn. 

Give  me  too, — its  the  zest 

Of  the  Oriole's  life,— 
A  crowd  of  companions 

Without  care  or  strife. 

Be  monkish  who  may, 

I  no  monk  e'er  will  be ; 
I  like  jolly  fellows 

Around  me  to  see. 

Ah,  its  all  very  well 

Now  and  then  to  retire 
To  the  mountain  or  moor, 

And  pure  Nature  admire ; 

But,  what  fancy  may  prompt  us, 

What  acdouc  may  bum. 
To  society's  smiles^ 

Soon  or  late,  we  return.  (*') 

(^^)  Ordbr,  Pics,  (Lmn,)  Huioiuest*Oriolb. 

The  Oriobu  mdipenduliu,  Han6nrbt-Orioi.b,  SpamMk' 
^Nightingale,  Widch^^Pickety  or  AmencaMrHoangnuk^  bas  the 
frontlet  and  wreath  black ;  crown,  neck,  back,  and  tail,  reddisb 
brown ;  breast  and  belly  tawny  yellow ;  length  teven  inchei; 
sings  diarmiogly;  builds  a  pendoloas  nest  on  the  extreme 
branchea  of  a  high  tree ;  inhabits  the  woods  of  Jamaicai  tnd , 
most  probably,  many  other  of  the  West  India  islands. 

For  an  acconnt  of  other  Orioles^  sea  sole  (3t). 
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Tanagra  Mejciama. — (LiHV.) 


1  enyy  not,  I  ask  not, 

A  gay  or  gaudy  life ; 
I  wish  not,  I  seek  not. 

The  haunts  of  noisy  strife. 

I  love  not,  1  hope  not. 
To  dwell  amid  the  crowd. 

Where  think  not,  where  care  not, 
The  haughty  and  the  proud. 

Ijihould  not,  J  could  not. 
Behold  without  much  pain 

The  reckless,  the  heedless 
'Cyerbearings  of  the  vain« 

I  should  not,  I  could  not. 

Behold  the  poor  oppress'd. 

Without  some  poignant  anguish 

Arising  in  my  breast. 

T 
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Then  give  me  not,  I  ask  not, 

A  gay  or  g^udy  life ; 
I  wish  not,  I  seek  not, 

The  haunts  of  noisy  strife.*  (**) 

(^)  Order,  Passbrbs,  (Ltrni.)  Tanagbr  the  Rla£k  and 
Blub,  the  Rbd-breastbp,  the  Golden. 

The  genus  Tamaora,  (Ltim.)  or  Tanagbr,  coDsuts  of  more 
than  sixty  species,  Dearly  all  foand  id  the  West  Indies  and 
America.  They  hare  been  considered  as  similar  to  the  sparrows 
of  Europe,  to  which  they  approach  in  almost  every  particoUr, 
except  colour  and  the  small  grooves  hollowed  out  at  the  sides 
of  the  upper  mandible,  towards  the  point.  They  are  also,  like 
the  sparrows,  gregarious ;  but  lay  only  two  ^gs  at  a  brood. 
They,  however,  aa  well  as  most  birdt  ia  wann  climates,  breed 
very  often.    The  following  are  deserving  notice : — 

The  Jlfexicdna,  or  BLACK-and-BLDE  Tanagbr,  is  black, 
beneath  yellowish;  breast  and  rump  blue.  Another  varieiy, 
with  tail  coverts  green,  body  beneath  white ;  ^fc  inches  long ; 
sings  very  finely;  inhabits Boutb  America. 

The  Jacapa,  or  Rbd-brbast^h  TAJNACBBy  i*  black  ;  front, 
throat,  and  breast  scarlet;  female  purplish  brown,  beneath 
reddish,  wings  and  tail  brown ;  six  and  a  half  inches  long ;  builds 

*  '  '  • 

a  pendulous,  cylindrical,  and  sdmewHat-cnk^d  nest ;  feeds  oo 
fruit;  eggs  white,  with  reddish  »potii.  inhabits  South  America. 
The  Violacea^  or  Golden  TAMAQBR^is-viBlel';  beneath  and 
hind  bead  6ne  yellow  j^  an6tlier  variety  blafck  instead  of  violet; 
female  olive  brown  ;  young  bird  blue  olive ;  three  and  a  half 
inches  long ;  variable  in  its  colours ;  very  destructive  to  rice 
plantations.    Inhabits  Braal  and  CJayrmie. 


»». 


*  This  song  has  been  set  to  mnais  1^  imy  .friend,  W.  Jacob, 
Esq.    It  wiU,  most  prqbablyy  be  pnMisliAA  19  m  separate  form. 
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ipse  Pater,  media  nimhorum  in  noete^  eoi'vscA 
Fubnina  motUw  deiirA :  qu»  maxima  moiu 
Terra  irtmil;  fygere /era ; .el  mortatut  ceriia 
Per  gentee  hnmilU  atravii  pavor. 

ViROif.^  Oborgic  I. 

Now  the  sun  with  his  steeds,  thai  no  mortal  may  tame. 
In  his  cHariot  descending,  and  rob*d  in  bright  flame, 
O'er  the  west  shed  a  radiance,  when  suddenly  grew 
A'^bhckness  in  air,  that  a  gloom  around  threW. 
Oppressive,  hot  stillness,  an  ominous  sigH, 
With  fear  that  astounds,  seem'd.in  league  to  combine. 
With  clouds,  darky  port^ntoui^f  disep  «tain*d  was  the 

sky ;        ..••.;: 
The  fea-wi&ds  rose  ft^ddonly.hoiwliDg  on  higb: 
The  S0a»  black  aiid«tormy,  wiih  .white  foamboird  o'er; 
Ships,  torn  from  their  moorings,  were  toss'd  on  the 

shore : 
The  wild  curling  breakers,  like  wolves,  fierce  and 

strong. 
Ran  yelling  and  dashing  in  fury  along : 
Round  the  mountainous   rocks  numerous  sea-birds 

scream'd  loud, 
As  they,  terror-struck,  flew  in  a  dark  wavy  cloud : 

*  For  some  of  the  thonght«  in  tliti  Poem  tftevntlior  i«  indebted 
to  H\VL*a  South  Ameriea :  »ee  YbU  ii.  page  317* 
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From  the  earth,  borne  aloft  by  the  maniac  gust, 
Arose  in  wild  whirlwinds  the  darkening  dust. 

Now  the  isle  shook  with  strange  trepidation,  and  high 
The  sea  heav'd  her  billowy  mountains ;  the  sky 
Look'd  ^,  concave  of  horror,  what  time  from  the  shore 
The  winds  up  the  dell  wound  in  deep  hollow  roar : 
The  lightning,  at  distance,  leap'd  over  the  hill; 
No  more  now  was  heard  the  soft  roll  of  the  rill ; 
No  more  heard  of  warblers, — of  parrots  the  note; 
No  more  on  the  breeze  was  heard  music  to  float : 
For  Thunder,  approaching  in  haste  from  the  west, 
With  his  voice  loud,  appalling,  shook  many  a  breast. 

From-  the  sea  came  the  Storm-bibos,  with  screams 
up  the  dell  r 
And  rain,  mix'd  with  hail,  now  in  torrents  down  fell. 
The  Birds  all  sought  shelter,— the  Vulture  his  rock 
Forsook  for  a  place  more  secure  from  the  shock : 
The  Tornado  grew  furious,  and,  lashing  the  trees. 
Twisted  some  off  their  trunlfs,—- their  limbs  swam  on 

.  the  breeze. 

The  din  and  destruction  now  thickened  apace ; 
It  seem'd  as  though  Uproar  with  Storm  had  a  race ; 
Or,  rather,  that  Nature  (maniacal  joy) 
Sought,  by  one  crashing  stroke,  her  own  works  to 

destroy. 
The  palms  were  uptorn,  and  borne  far  in  tbe  air; 
The  birds,  on  their  leaves,  became  stunn'd  with  despair: 
The  rpck,  where  the  Vidture  had  sat,  at  one  stroke 
Of  the  lightning's  hot  shaft,  into  two  at  once  broke: 

6 
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One  r<^'d  crashiilg,  overwhelming  afar  down  the  dell, 
llie  oiber  stood  still  the  disaster  to  tell ; 
Around  w^ch  the  thunder  oft  rattled  and  rang> 
While  the  lightening  from  crag  unto  crag  swiftly  sprang. 
In  the  dell  roar'd  a  torrent,  where  many  a  tree 
Floated  down  with  dead  birds  and  dead  beasts^  to  the 

sea. 
Not  a  note  now  was  heard  from  a  chorister's  lute; 
All  the  birds,  still  alive,  struck  by  fear,  became  mute : 
They,  closely  impacted  in  grpups,  might  be  seen 
Beneath  a  scath'd  palm^  or  uptom  evergreen. 

Again  the  isle  shook,  and  the  sea  on  the  shore 
Still  roird  in  tumultuous  and  deafening  roar ; 
O'er  the  dark  vault  of  heav'n  the  fierce  lightening  still 

flew. 
And  the  clouds  raised  their  heads  in  terrific  review. 

A  moment  of  silencey-^-of  calm, — came  at  length, 
And  proclaimed  that  the    grants  had  wasted   their 

strength: 
While  the  sun  shot  a  beam  of  bright  light  from  a  cloud, 
A  token  he  meant,  ere  he  slept^  to  unshroud  ; 
The  thunder  retir*d  with  a  muttering  growl, 
And  the  wind  flew  away  in  an  ominous  howl. 
The  rain  ceas'd ;  the  clouds,  too,  soon  hurried  away ; 
And  the  birds  now  look'd  out  from  the  house  of 

dismay.* 
At  length,  in  his  splendour,  the  .sun  in  the  west 
Rode  forth,  and  lit  hope  up  again  in  the  breast. 
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The  Vo tTUR£'firsr  roke : ^oh  the  havoc  profound 
He  glanc'd;  it iol^t even  ii'mohelrch  astound: 
Nought  ab«iih*d/b^  itefi^^er  the  'desolate  dell, 
Then,  6tobt>itfg,  he  swept  o'er  the  urater^a  deep  swell ; 
AfaTOunte  uofiiel  ndl'd  dowb  in  the  tide,— 
Its  possession  an  instant  enough  to  decide* 
The  Qrallators  dipp'd,  too,  their  long  beaks  in  the 

flood?  * 

At  times  they  were  stdin-'d  or  with  gore  or  with  blood. 
The  GoAtsticKBUS,  ScaVsors,  the  Parrots,  a  few, 
Their  clamorous  notes  chose  again  to  renew  ; 
But  the  powerful  impression  the  hurricane  madi^ 
The  BIRDS  of  fine  feeling  detain'd  in  the  shade : 
Yet  the  musical  Wood*thrush,  torn  laurels  among, 
As  evening  approach'd,  warbled  forth  a  sweet  song : 
The  sad  and  the  sombre  become  him  the  best : 
Thus  he  sang,  as  he  perch'd  on  his  leafy  beech  nest  :^ 
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Still  Memory  cuU^  O,  Happikess  ! 

For  THEE  her  sweetest  flowers ; — 
The  violet,  the  pink,  the  rose, 

And  woodbine,  from  her  bowers. 

When  earth  becomes  a  dreary  void, 

For  TBj&E  b^r  magic  fs^M     ' 
She  waves,  and  lol  in.'CQipurs  bright, 

A  ^ondcous  fairy,  land  i 

When  friends  forsake  us — when  the  fates 

The  dearest  Trieiids  divide; 
For  THEE  stilt  MEttbkY  hovers  near. 

Thy  long  affianc'd  bride. 

r 

The  tender  look— the  dying  word. 

She  holds  for  ever  dear ; 
And,  while  affection  prompts  the  sigh. 

And  sorrow  sheds  the  tear, 

She  beckons  Hope,  in  misty  robe, 

And  THEE  to  deck  th^  urn ; 
And  dwells  with  sad  delight,  on  hours 

That  never  can  return. 
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Te  TiCTiMs  of  the  Storm  !  for  Toa 

This  requiem  I  aiiig : 
And  for  your  shroud  pimenta  leaves 

Abundant  I  shall  bring ; 

Here,  wrapt  in  fragrance,  you  shall  lie ; 

Oft  from  the  giddy  throng 
ril  steal  apart  and  warble  here 

For  you,  my  saddest  song. 

Tis  said  that  Man,  a  monarch  here, 

Though  he  like  us,  too,  dies. 
In  other  worlds  for  ever  lives 

Amidst  unclouded  skies. 

Then  why  not  we— why  should  the  gates 

Of  death  affections  sever — 
Why  might  not  we,  as  well  as  mak, 

Live  too,  and  love  for  ever  ? 

Ecstatic  thought  I  midst  laurel  shades 

For  ever  thus  to  sing ; — 
Our  long  lost  friends  to  find  again 

In  everliving  spring ! 

,  Still  Memory  culls,  O,  Happiness  ! 
For  THEE  her  choicest  flowers : — 
The  violet,  jasmine,  pink,  the  rose, 
And  woodbines,  from  her  bowers.  (^) 

(^7)  Order,  Pa89brb8j  Thrcsh,    the   Wood,  the  Rbd- 

BRBA8TSD. 

^Tbe  TurduB  MOeduSf  Wood-Thrush,  Wood-RobiM,  or  Gmmd- 
IMrin^  inhabits  the  whole  of  North  America,  from  Hodson*!  Bay 
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to  Florida.  Arrived  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  SOth  of  April,  and 
retnms  to  the  sooth  in  October.  Length  eij|[ht  inches;  the 
whole  upper  parts  are  a  folvons  brown,  brightening  into 
reddish  on  the  head,  and  indiniog  to  olive  on  the  romp  and 
tail ;  throat  and  breast  white,  tinged  with  light  buff  colour,  and 
beautifully  marked  with  dark  spots  running  all  over  the  belly, 
which  is  white.  Frequents  solitary  woods ;  sings  finely  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  aud  also  in  moist  and  gloomy  weather : 
the  sadder  the  day  the  sweeter  its  song.  Eggs  four  or  five, 
light  blue,  without  spots ;  nest,  in  a  laurel  or  elder  bush,  com- 
posed of  beech  leaves  exteriorly,  lined  with  mod,  over  which  is 
laid  fine  black  fibrous  roots  of  plants;  the  nest  is  found  in 
moist  situations  and  the  neighbourhood  of  brooks.  This  bird 
is  often  heard,  but  rarely  seen.  For  its  Morning'  Song,  see 
page  551. 

The  Turdtu  itf^^ra^orivs,  Rbd-brbasted-Thrusb,  or  Robin, 
of  Wilson,  is  nine  and  a  half  inches  long;  sings  very  pleasantly  ; 
frequently  seen  in  America  in  cages,  in  one  of  which  it  has  been 
kept  for  seventeen  years;  iuhAbits  the  whole  of  North  America, 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Nootka  Sound  and  Georgia;  rarely 
breeds  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  south  of  Virginia.  See 
page  350. 


Eve  at  length  came,  ib  iaantle  of  purpk  array 'd. 
While  the  moon  o'er  the  mountains  her  radiance  dis- 
played. 
The  birds  sought  repose— who  had  journeys  to  take. 
Deferred  their  return  till  the  morning  should  wake; 
Meantime,  the  sweet  Mockiko-Bird,  true  to  his  lay, 
Thus  welcomed  the  Night,  thus  took  leave  of  the  Day  ; 
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Twdus  PolygioitttM^hinv.) 


The  garish  day  is  gone  to  rest, 

Then  welcome  gentle  Night! 
I  love  thy  solemn  siient  hour§ 

When  mopnvand  stars  are  bright* 

•       .  .  -' 

I  love,  O  night !  to  hear  repose 

In  breathing  slumbers  sweet ; 
I  love  to  hear  thy  crystal  rills 

Flow  murmuring  at  thy  feet. 

Sweet  night !  of  love  the  ti&nder  iiurae» 

I  offer  unto  thee..  . 
The  holiest  and  the  purest  vows 

That  e*er  can  ofeied  be. 

Hast  thou,  sweet  night !  a  maiden  se^n 
Array'd  like  seraph  bright  ? 

She  wanders  oft  in  yonder  grove ; 
Oh  tell  me,  gentle  night ! 
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Awake,  O,  breeze!  and  bear  my  song 

To  that  fair  seraph  bright ; 
Tell  her  that  love  awaits  her  steps 

In  the  bower  of  moonlight. 

Then  welcome  be  thy  silent  hours, 

Thy  moon  and  thy  starlight ; — 
Thy  deep  repose,  thy  bowers  of  bliss — 

Thrice  welcome  gentle  night ! 


For  an  acconnt  of  the  Moekmg'birdf  see  note  (41)|  page  373 ; 
bot  it  may  be  stated  here,  in  regard  to  its  wng,  that  during  ttie 
duf  its  chief  notes  consist  of  the  imitations  of  the  songs  of  its  neigh- 
boon  ;  at  night  its  song  is  more  pecnliarly  its  own. 


EKD   OF   THE  SECOND   PART. 


4n 

THE  VALLEY  OF  NIGHTINGALES. 

A    SCENE 

Near  the  HotwellSy  Bristol, 

''Then,  said  I,  master,  pleasant  is  this  place, 
And  sweet  are  those  melodious  notes  I  hear; 
And  happy  they,  among  roan*8  toiling  race, 
Who,  of  their  cares  fo rgetfnl,  wander  near/' 

[To  those  who  might  not  happen  to  know  St^  Vim  cent's 
Rocks,  Cliftoii,  and  the  very  beautiful  sceqery  near  fhe 
HoTWBLLS^  BaiSTOL,  it  might  be  desirable  to  state  that  the 
river  Avon  winds  here  through  a  sinuous  defile,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  Rocks  rise  perpendicularly  in  a  bold  yet  irregular 
manner  to  the  height  of  many  hundred  feet ;  the  opposite  side 
is  not  so  bold,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  extremely  beaotiful,  being 
clothed,  in  many  places,  with  wood,  and  has,  besides,  a  Valley 
through  wliich  you  may  ascend  to  L^eigh  Down.  This  valley  has 
been  named  tlie  Valley  o/'Nig'A^in^a/^s^nodoubt^incongequence 
of  those  birds  making  it  their  resort. 

*<  Where  foliag'd  full- in  vernal' pride, 
Ketirmg  winds  thy  favourite  vale ; 
And  faint  the  moan  of  Avon's  tide 
Remurmufs  to  the  nightingale." 

C.  A.  Elton,  Poems,  Disappointment. 
In  a  note  Mr.  EttoN  informs  us  that  this  stanza  alludes  to 
the  ^'Valley  of  Nightingales  opposite  St.  Vincent's  Rocks  at 
Clifton."-  Tbe- lovers  of  the  picturesque  will  here  .fiiid  ample 
gratification.  If,  in  the  following  poem, .  the  truth  in  Natanil 
Histoid  be  a  little  exceeded  in  reference  to  a  troop  of  nightin- 
gales, it  is  hoped  that  the  poetical  licence  will  be  pardoned. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Hot  wells  has  been  lately  much  itarpt'oved  by 
a  carriage  drive  beneath  and  around  these  rocks.] 
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SeesT  tkou  yon  tall  Rocks,  where,  'midst  sunny  light 
beamings  ^    . 

They  lift  up  their  heads  and  look  proudly  around;-^ 
While  numerous  ChougJis,  with  thefr  cries  shrill  and 
screaming, 
Wheel  from  crag  unto  crag,  and  now  oe'r  the  pro- 
found?  - 

-   .     1'" 

Seest  thou  yonder  Valley  where  gushes  the  fountain ; 

Where  the  Nightingales  nestlipg  harmonipusly  sing; 
Where  the  ilfatiu  and  Merle^  and  the  merry  Lark 
mounting. 

In  notes  of  wild  music,  now  welcome  the  spring?  ' 

Seest  thou  yonder  shade  where   th&  woodbine  as- 
cending, * 
'Encircles  the  hawthorn  with  amorous  twine,' 
With  the  bryony  scandent  in  gracefulness  blending; 
What  sweet  mingled  odours— -scarce  less  than  di- 
viiie ! 


'   "* 
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Hearest  thou  the  blue  Ring  ^Dave  in  yonder  tree  cooing ; 

The  Redmbreast'^ihe  Hedge-Sparrowr  wadale  their 
song; 
The  Chi^oOy  with  samenets  of  note  ever  wooing; 

Yet  ever  to  pleasure  such  notes  will  belong? 

And  this  is  the  Valley  of  Niohtikoales; — listen 
To  those  full  sWelliBg  soonds-i-with  ~  those  pauses 
between ; 
Where  the  bright  waving  shrubs  'midst  the  pale  hazels 
glisten, 
There  oft  may  a  troop  of  the  songsters  be  seen. 

Seest  thou  yon  pflt>udSHiPon  the  stream  adown  sailing. 

O'er  oceto  her  course  to  irtrange  climes  she  now 

bends ; 

Oh !  who  may  describe  the  deep  sobs  or  heart  wailing. 

Her  departure  hath  wrought  amongst  lovers  and 

friends  ? .  - 

The  rocks  now  re-echo  the  songs  of  the  sailor^ 
.  As  he  chearfuUy  bounds,  on  his  watery  way ; 
But  the  Maidek  !— >ah  what  shall  that  echo  avail  her, 
When  absence  and  sorrow  have  worn  out  the  day  ? 

Behold  her  all  breathless,  still  gazing,  pursuing, 
.  And  waving  at  times,  with  her  white  hand,  adieu ; 
On  the  rock  now  she  sits,  with  fix'd  eye  the  ship  viewing, 
No  picture  of  fancy — ^but  often  too  true ! 
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Dost  thou  see  yon  flnsh'd  Hectic^  of  health  poor  re« 
mtdnderj 
With  a  dark  hollow  eye  and  a  thin  sunken:  cheek ; 
While  Aftectioh  hangs  o*er  him  with  thoughts  that 
have  pain'd  her. 
And  thlt  comfort  and  hope  still  forbid  her  to  speak?* 

Yes,  Friendships  I  ^ffegtiosts  !  ye  ties  the  most 
tender ! 

Fate,  merciless  Fate,  your  connexion  will  sever  ;— 
To  that  tyrant  remorseless,  all — all  must  surrender ! 

I  once  bad  a  Son —here  we  parted  for  ever  If 

Now  the  sun  o'er  the  earth  rides  in  glory  unclouded ; 

The  Rocks  and  the  Valleys  delightedly  sing ; 
The  Birds  in  wild  concert,  in  yonder  wood  shrouded, 

Awake  a  loud  chorus  to  welcome  the  spring. 

And  this  is  the  Valley  of  Nightingales  ;-^listen 
To  those  full-swelling  sounds — with  those  pauses 
between, 
Where  the  bright  waving  shrubs  midst  the  pale  hazels 
glisten,  ^  ... 

There  oft  may  a  troop  of  the  songsters  be  seen. 

May,  1826. 


f    •     -■ 


*  Tlie  HoiweUs  are,  uofortonately,  too  often  the  last  resort 
of  the  consumptive. 
t  A  promisiog  jroHtb  wiio  died  some  yean  since  at  Berlnce. 
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'*  Approach  !  thon  delight  of  the  children  of  tnen^ 
Fair  F&BEDOM  I  approach  r^ 

See  Part  L  page  170. 


The  questions  as  to  ihejuHUe  of  baying  or  selling  any 
of  oar  fellow  men,  of  whatever  colour  or  eondition,  or  of 
retaining  tbem»  as  StAVBS,  bate  been,  it  is  presumed,  long 
ago  decided.  The  emancipation  of  such  unfortunate  beings 
must,  thersforey  sooner  or  later  take  place.  The  only 
questions  which  remain  appear  to  be  those  relatif  e  to  the 
nutmur  and  the  time. 

The  ignorance  and  prefudieei  of  the  SlavbS  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  immediate  intereeU  and  prepuHhes  Of -the 
Planters  on  the  otfaer>  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  dffieulties 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  Wbile  some  of  our  benevolent  enthu-^ 
Blasts  have  advocated  early,  or  even  immediate,  emandpa-^ 
tion,  the  planters  have,  in  too  many  instances,  done  bU 
tbey  could  to  prevent  the  diffusion  €f  ibioi0l0d|ffle  amongst 
the  slaves,  and,  by  such  and  other  obstructions,'  have, 
doubtless,  retarded  the  desired  consunimation.  Both  pro- 
ceed injudiciously  and  unwisely.  To  expect  the  Slaves 
to  be  at  onee  capable  of  ralimud  freedom  Js  not  less  absurd 
than  to  expect  tgwjromet  to  produce  rtoieml  obedience. 
The  only  safe  course  is  by  enlightening  their  understand- 
ing, shewing  them  their  true  interests,  and  teaching  them  the 
arts,  conveniencies,  and  decencies  of  civilized' society;  and 
also  by  shewing  them  tto  humanity  to  which  1^,  as  well  as 
the  fMfUj  are  equally  entitled.    Yindictivehess,  on  eilher 
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aide,  will  be,  most  certainly,  productive  of  a  retaliation 
gpreatly  to  be  deplored* 

The  onoma/y  which  is  found  in  some  of  the^  UnUed  Siaia 
of  Ameriea,  where  the  Negro  is  still  bought,  sold,  and 
treated  as  a  Slave  by  the  white  Proprietor,  who,  at  tbe 
same  time,  is  loud  in  h(s  (lemands  of  Liberty  for  himself, 
fumisbes  a  lessqn  that  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have,  in  lime, 
a  proper  influence  on  the  manners  and  councils  of  that 
otherwise  highly  favoured  and  happy  country. 

Thei  exv^tep^  ofl^v  ERYt  hoMffijf^  >^  tfc^  IJaited  Slates 
Qf  America^ it  is  «Tid^nt>  ia,l(i/cr«teiif,  motmcourflged,  by  the 
itUeliigenit  portion  ^  their,  social  «om^iuBity.  Ffom  some 
eflbrts  wliicih.lilife  been.JiAtf^i.infKle,bif  t^upe  states  where 
8(avery.  ia  ,w4  toUnUedf  we  ,l^ari^..tha^t.th«..  «!«<«. '^of 
MiuMifif  W)iexe,'  of.  course,  ,^lil}(^x  ds  tuoferated,  has 
transmitted  a  report  and  resolution  in.jirhich.tha  proposal 
of  the  ^tq/te  qfOJkio.  rel^tife  to  the  eipa^fslpsittan  ofSlaves  is 
4isappspved;  apd  in  whiol^  «lsib!«oini4aM»t4s  un^  of  the 
i^terfenfmce  of  .no^^avel^ding.  #{a^Bv  .  The^sepprty  ia 
effeotr^e<s^^s  ;th9tt  the  fight  9C>  properdin Slafeii  is  as 
sacred  an4  inviolable-  as  that  of  any  o4h^,p(^rscAial  property ; 
^fiip  lioweve^  great  the.  national  &|riL  qf  ^l^v^nqf  may  4)e, 
imd  however  4[nach  iimayberegrfi|tfdy,^U;^in^tanGeshave 
rendered  it  ineyiMle»  andplaQed,it  without  the  pale. of 
l^glstMive  authority;  that  thCi st9ite}pfimot  copcor  in  any 
9g%fff^m(spii(n  emaneipatiiig  $U|i(e^rt|^M>iuBy;iot«rfer«AQe 
by  nop-sljavehpldinsriStat^  on  snbjepts  of  ih^  mtnre  may 
prpdpice^  deplarabl^  cuDseq^eoces,.  excite  prej^dic^,  and 
ffeaKe^i  the  union  of  the  states;  an|d,  instead.of  ameliorating 
4^0  condition,  can  only, af^ayate. the  fnisfortnnes  of  the 
Slavei^;  that,  by  a  gredpal  eoaaAoipfttion^  the  hepes  of  those 
who  remaijied  in  slavery- would,  be. excited  to. insurrection, 
and.  the  lives  of  fixe  citizens  rendangered;  tiie  .stat^,  fof 
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tii«se  rdvMBf'it  jMteM,  ddteiMiml''  isy  iibrtiqifMtei  is  no 
Biit)li'iif6lNnirp-«  ,   \v  - ..  1.     •^.v  •  '.\     -^ . .    -\,  s  ji-  ,■;.   '  \   i. 

14  e«^ipfiMon,)tbMriglit;[>>ettvl^»mBdddteifBinedr.SUve- 
Mdin^  8t»te,4?1lijm8  theirighl>iiiicbnbeft-|iitiB  iheaokitherA 
states,  ^bme  sHB«tioii  ii  8iti\ilftr,v«f  idotSiiiP  this  qne&tioa 

wClA<A«tr  f^Ab  anrfiiitorMffi  Mndsn-t^  fn^cA'c^^iAps. .  Most 
ex«crU«iit .mondity  oertBinlgr  i  ^lililnch.  jdiilwge^:^  ^stom  of 
benevolence  it  Is  not  difficnlt  to  prophesy  will  nev<Br^  under 
the  dil^cti<fti  lof  theso  Slaif<i4u>ldeM;:  aolfiis.  oontiiiiiAlly 
utiniiilatediin^  pittmptoda»yrtlitoirilei«UbiinDi^iiari]iQ.  And, 
Dtft^itbstabdin^  <tie]u|^h  ltao^«f:<ikii^  ttoiftl  fwjTeWs^  it 
is  ^evdiitly  to  be  hoped  itkai^  th^raeigUKKiim^rl^  oontiJMie 
to  remind  them  el4heir  DutiBS, Jin. impel:  andS^ilDpilitUon 
ofoOQfse^  Th^lMingfatineMOfthett  wo»thi«ViaaiengtiNBiff 
other  qaalitlev^^iH  sot  alttUhxemlnrkiBihlfi:  $<m  mm  mot 
metkNe  in  tkMittmi^enif^  aHhoBgh:  .their  .Mdifixattipla  may 
eotitamlnale  ali  Hwlr  MighboarsJ  i^JJt^M  ,to..heAJbape(;, 
however,  that,  nolwithstanttig  iUeiipecatiuiBiiniiMwoewi 
<jf  the  L$gisUa€r*rf'Mii9ii$ipiif:tlaiBk  InfmlUnNriNmH- 
iMnjRS  will  nolfadl  toil^eepia  wtilvhfiileyi  Mdr  Ifaeim  and 
that  puMtV  opinion  will  Hi tiniately. operate .b^n^ciill^  upon 
the  obliqaity  of  their  morals  and  their  naderstanduigs^  . 
We  now  come  to  legklators  <df  a  ygher grade;  .and  here 
it  is  impossible  to  observe,  without  regret,  -that  a  R&soLU* 
TioN  concerning  Slavery  in  the  district  of  Colombia  was 
offered,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Miner,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  short  time  since,^ 
and  negatived  by  an  apparently  large  majority ;  this  reso- 
lution was  as  follows  < 

Resolved, 

T^  the  district  ofCohimbia  being  placed  under 
the  exclusive  regulation  qfthe  United  States,  ought  to  exhibit 
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to  tk$  tmiicHf  and  to>  <Ae  woM^  ih&  fmrui  spmmen  of  gin^ern^ 
mem,  vtmUeaiiMg  the  iuperior  exedlmee  of  free  inetiiutum ; 
tkMtf  aewe  are  here  eiiahiiihing  m  cifjr,  (Weshn^out)  in- 
tended ae  the  perpetual  Capital  of  a  great  MepuhUe,  it  is  dei 
to  Oumlves^andto  Poeteritff,  that  the  foumdatiam  thereof  he 
laid  in  wiedom,  and  that  no  fundamental  eviU  in  the  etruehtr^ 
ofitspoUey  be  pehoitted  to  tahe  rooty  whieh  might  beeom 
ineeterate  hy  time,  hut  which  prudent  and  timefy  poUeif  mejf 
eradkaU, 

We  tarn  from  the  unfiraitfiil  efforts  of  the  inteixi- 
OENT  and  BBrasvoLENT  m  America  to  the  upeeeh  of  Den 
Manuel  Lorenxo  de  Vidaurre,  MinieUr  from  Peru  at  the 
opening  of  the  American  Congress^  at  Panama,  on  the  22d 
if  June,  1826«  Hese  shall  we  fihdaentiments  io  accordance 
with  the  times  and  with  troth ;  after  expatiating  on  yanons 
interesting  topics^  bethas-aHudesto  the  Slave. 

**  Iiet>"  said  he,  ''the  sad  and  abject  oonntenanee  of  the 
poor  African,  bending  nnder  the  tshains  of  rapacity  and 
oppression,  no  longer  be  seen  in  .these  climes ;  let  him  be 
•endowed  with  eqatl  pririleges  with  the  white  mao»  whose 
colour  he  has  been  taught  to  regard  as  a  badge  of  sv* 
perioiitf ;  let  liim,  in  learning  that  he  is  not  distinct  fron 
other  men,  ieara  to  become  a  rational  being.** 

To  snch  efforts  and  snob  sentiments  as  these,  wlio  does 
not  wish  suocess? 
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Shall  Birds  and  their  Fbesdom  engross  all  the 

SOKO  ? 

Forbid  it»  O  yeI  that  to  husic  belong. 
Awake  Harp  !  once  more  with  thy  melody  wake  ! 
Let  the  Freedom  of  Man  of  the  Soko  now  partake; 
Let  the  chords  from  thy  strings  in  loud  energy  roll ; 
And  let  Truth  and  let  Justice  the  cadence  control. 
Who  hath  not  heard  of  Freedom  ? — delightful  the 
sound ! 
Wherever  she  dwells  may  be  deemed  holy  ground. 
In  cities  she,  sometimes,  is  pleas'd  to  reside ; 
And,  sometimes,  the  hermit's  lone  cottage  beside ; 
But  the  country  f  for  ever,  abode  of  her  choice : 
In  woods^meadowSyOn  mountains,  her  footsteps  rejoice. 
She  hath  long  had,  in  Britain,  a  high  chosen  seat ; 
And  Columbia,  for  her,  is  a  sacred  retreat* 
O'er  the  South — o'er  Peru— to  the  4ndea — the  Shore, 
Where  Tezcalipoca*  the  natives  adore, 

• 

*  One  of  tlie  imagiuary  Gods  of  the  Mexican  /HdioM,  of  whom 
thns  siogfl  South  BY  in  his  Madoc. 

**  Among  the  Gods  of  yon  nuhappy  race, 

'  r<zr«Iifioca  «s  the  chief  they  rank. 

Or  with  their  chief  co-eqnal  i  maker  he 

And  master  of  created  things  esteem'd. 

He  sits  upon  a  throne  of  trophied  skulls 

Hideous  and  huge." 

PvtIL  Sett.  n. 
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She  now  stretches  her  ank  with  glad  tidings  for  all 
Who  on  her  may  choose  for  assistance  to  call. 
Her  permanent  palace  an  undalate  Hill, 
At  whose  feet  gushes  forth,  in  sweet  warble,  the  rill ; 
On  whose  top  looking  round  you  all  nations  behold-* 
Their  valleys  of  verdure — their  rivers  of  gold. 
That  ocean  of  isles  looking  far  to  the  west. 
Hath  nature  with  plenty  abundantly  bless'd. 
There  the  swart  Sons  of  Africa  labour  and  sigh; 
And  oft,  too,  for  Freedom,  are  willing  to  die. 

On  that  Hill  top,  in  vision,  enraptur'd  I  saw, 
Fair  Freedom  unfettered  by  Custom  or  Law  ; 
Her  form  the  most  graceful — step  airy  and  light ; 
And  her  robes  gave  tp  splendour  intensity  bright ; 
Her  countenance  shone ;  and  her  look  was  benign  ;^ 
Her  contour  and  movement  bespake  her  divine. 
Beside  her  walked  Knowledge,  like  vestal  sedate, 
Nor  airs  of  importance  surround  her,  nor  state ; 
Her  language  was  simple,  yet  touching  the  grand, 
And  such  as  the  simplest  could  well  understand; — 
No  sentence  involved,  nor  terms  learned,  abtruse, — 
Nor  pride  to  exhibit  what  is  of  no  use* 
She,  the  punning  of  pedants«-^the  play  upon  names — 
With  the  lumber  of  learning,  consign^  to  the  flames. 
To  Teach,. her  sole  object,  the  Useeul  and  True;— 
By  the  aid  of  ENQuiRT^esamiaestbe  new  : 
To  Progression  paysrhomage,  and^as  the  Time  flies, 
Collects  from  his  passage  the  words  of  the  wise. 
Content,  too,  awaited  in  Freedom's  fair  train ; 
And  Happiness  smiFd,  in  robes  homely  and  plain. 
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Innuoaeroas  the  sylphids  who  wander  among 

The  groves  and  the  glades,,  while  the  Birbs,  in  full 

song, 
Sent  o'er  hill  and  o'er  valley  the  notes  of  delight. 
As  the.  sun  of  the  morning  in  splendour  rose  1;»rrght. 

The  Chii49bbv  of  Africa,  groaning  and-sore 
With   the  chajins.  qt  pp|i^eS8iQ%  will- bear  them  no 

more. 
On  her  hill  top  fair  Freedom  they  ken  from  afar, 
And  indignantly  threaten  their  Masters  with  war: 
They  to  her  look  for  succour — to  her  they  appeal — 
That  she  the  deep;  wpunds  of  oppijession  will  heaU 
She,  in  accents  benignaj[it^  height  hope  by  her  side, 
To  the  tale  of  their  sorrows  thus  kindly  replied : 

*'  Ye  Ghildrek  of  AFRi^lyour  mangold  wrongs 
"  Long  by  me  have  been  heard  in  your  prayers  and 

songs; 
**  Nor  have  heard  I  in  vain :  forgone  forth  is  a  sound 
'<  That  will  your  oppros^ioxi^  abasb^and  confound : 
"That  sound  is  of  Kvowledge  the  mild  and  still 

voice,       ' 
''  At  whose  bidding  a.11  nations  shall  sing  and  rejoice. 
"  My  handmaid  is  she—will  mjjiat  attend, 
"  And  ever  will  prove  yp.^r  inflexible  fiiend, 
*'  O  seek  her,  pursue  ,heK  by  day  and  by  night ; 
'<  All  her  paths  are  of  peace  and  are  strew'd  with  de. 

light. 
'*  Without  HER  what  aid  can  I,  Freedom,,  impart  1 
''  It  is  Knowli^dge  n^ith  me  that  must  govern  the 

heart. 
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*^  Be  patient  then  Cbild&zit  of  Afric  !  your  sun 
**  Hath  his  gloripiis  career  o^er  the  mountains  begun ;— • 
'*  You,  my  Children  of  Britain  will  never  for- 
sake;— 
'^^  For  You,  THEY  will  efforts  incessantly  make ! 
''  Ye  days  of  bright  promise,  O  hasten  I  O  speed! 
'*  When  Knowledge  shall  make  all,  at  length,  free 
indeed/' 
She  ceas'd  for  a  moment ;  th^  turn'd  unto  those 

* 

Whom  the  Africans  deem,  at  once,  masters  and 

FOES* 

''You,  who  hold  in  your  hands  all  the  issues  of  life— 
'*  Of  the  Negro— his  chiidren-^son'^daughter,  and 

wife : 
"  Who  transfer,  when  you  please,  be  they  blind,  be 

they  lame, 
Their  persons  for  gold  unto  whom  you  may  name ; 
You,  whose  ships  float  along  on  the  tide  of  success ; 
''  You,  whom  POWER  enables  to  curse  or  to  bless ; — 
**  Oh  fail  not  in  duty's  imperious  commands ; 
'<  Be  a  blessing  to  those  whom  you  have  in  your  hands ; 
**  Smooth  the  pillow  of  AOE-^and  to  youth  be  e'er 

kind— -• 
'*  And  thus  lead,  not  administer yorce  to,  the  mind. 
"  Consult  too  theyee/t»^$,«-q/fecfians,^nay,  pride ; 
'^  Nor  mother  from  daughter,  son,  father,  divide ; 
**  Nor  wife  from  the  husband,  nor  friend  from  the 

iriend ; 
^*  And  thus  o'er  your  Slaves  benign  influence  extend. 
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**  Teach  them  lessons  of  love  by  the  pure  Gospel 
taught) 

**  Apart  from  the  webs  superstition  hath  wrought. 

**  Diffuse,  too,  the  wisdom  which  knowledge  im- 
parts; 

*'  Teach  them  foresight,  and  prudence,  the  useful  m 
arts. 

'*  Be,  in  your  own  persons,  the  picture  I  draw, 

''  And  soon  shall  you  need  not  the  terrors  of  law. 

**  This  do,  and  your  Slaved  will,  aye,  maugre  your 
creed, 

**  Soon  become  all  well  fitted  for  freedom  indeed. 

**  My  realm  they  may  enter  with  dance  and  with  song, 

*•  While  happiness  leads  them,  in  triumph,  along!" 

She  said, — a  dark  cloud  now  arose  on  the  hill  ; 
No  more  she  wa^  seen  ;  aioud  warbled  the  rill. 
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'*0  reminiBcences  of  youth!  ye  cfaarm 
The  years  of  xnanhood,  soothe  the  aches  of  age  ; 
Your  pencil  paipts  the  pleasures  of  the  past 
In  liveliest  hues,  while  many  a  rueful  paim 
Ye  darken  o'er  with  shade." 

From  an  vnpubUshed  Poem. 


Ye  minstrels  of  melody  !  children  of  sokg! 

A  moment  yet  more  I  the  strain  must  prolong. 

Yes,  lovely  enchanters  of  wood  and  of  dell ! 

One  moment  yet  grant  me  to  bid  you  farewell. — 

One  moment  to  thank  you  for  much  of  delight ; — 

For  much  ting'd  with  rapture,  by  hope  colour'd  bright;— 

What  time  I  have  listened,  in  glens  and  in  groves, 

In  moorlandS)  in  meadows,  to  songs  of  your  loves; — 

How  often  the  Lapwirigs  have  heard  on  North-moor  ! 

How  often  the  Rooks,  at  my  natal  cot's  door  I 

And  both  those  and  the  Ring-Doves,  dXPetherton-Park, 

While  o'er  the  rich  meadow  sang  sweetly  the  Lark  ! 

And  the  Thrushes,  the  Black-bird^s,  and  Red-breasfs 

soft  note, 

Seem'd,  buoyant  like  bubbles,  on  ether  to  float ; — 

The  CiLckoo*s  loud  monotone  spake  of  delight  ;— 

Of  May  time  the  Nightingale  sang  at  midnight ; — 
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Or,  while  tbe  TEWifn  wave*  rising  roll'd  on  the  shore, 
And,  lifdng  his  head,  gave-a  loud  hollow  roar, 
Have  heard  the  wild  sea-bird's  loud  screaming,  not 

song, 
As  I  wandered  with  pleasure  the  sea  marge  along. 
In  youth,  ere  Experience,  with  look  sedate,  chill, 
Fix'd  on  Feeling  the  rein,  there  I  wander'd  at  will, 
While- the  young  laughing  Love,  with  his  sinuous  art, 
Threw  his  magical  sympathies  over  my  heart. 
In  manhood  less  rapture,  more  pleasure,  my  share  : 
For  reason  had  taught  me  your  feelings  to  spare ; 

*  Tbe  tetUh  ¥Htu  has  excited  the  attention  of  the  poel5. 
Maturin  somewhere  speaks  of  the  *Uenth  wave  of  buinan 
misery."  In  turning  over  lately  some  of  our  older  poets,  I  met 
with  an  allusion  to  the  mntk  wave ;  in  whose  works  I  do  not 
DOW  recollecr:  Ovid  has  the  following  passages  relative  to  this 
subject : 

Qui  veiiit  hie  ductus,  floctus  supereminet  omnes ; 
Posterior  no«o,  cat,  unde/^xmque  prior, 

Trislim  Elegia,  2. 
Vastius  insurgens  decima  ruit  impetus  und<E. 

Mefamorph,  Lib.  xi. 

This  notion  concerning  the  tenth  wave  has  also  been  long 
entertained  by  many  persons  conversant  with  the  sea-shore  :  I 
often  heard  it  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  have  repeatedly 
watched  the  waves  of  the  sea  when  breaking  on  the  shore, 
(for  it  is  to  this  particular  motion  that  the  tenth  wave,  as  far  as 
I  know,  applies,)  and  can  state  that,  wiien  the  tide  is  ebbing,  uo 
such  phenomenon  as  the  tenth  wave  occurs;  but  that,  when  the 
tide  nfiowing,  sbmeMcb  is  often  observable ;  it  is  not,  however, 
invariably  the  tenth  wave  :  after  several  smaller  undulations,  a 
larger  one  follows,  and  tbe  water  rises.    This  is  more  distinctly 
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Of  your  HOMES  and  your  little'ones  oftea  I  thought; 
For  your  pleasures,  your  wrongs,  too,   I  maniblly 

fought ; 
Add,  now  I  am  come  to  the  threshold  of  age. 
For  YOU  I  a  war  still  am  willing  to  wage. 
But  no  more !  of  your  song s«— of  the  meadow,  or  dell — 
No  more — ye  wild  Warblers!  I  bid  you  farewell! 
And  FAREWELL,  too,  to  SONG  ! — for   your    minstrel 

grows  old, 
And  the  world,  frowning  o'er  him,  looks  callous  and 

cold. 
No  more  he,  perchance,  shall  awaken  the  lyre, 
But  in   this,   his   last   song,  his  last  thoughts  may 

transpire. 
M^hen  he  sleeps  in  yon  woodland,  will  you,  in  the  spring, 
O'er  his  sod,  in  remembrance,  a  requiem  sing ; — 
Will  you  visit  the  woods  where  he  once  touch*d  his 

shell  ?— 
Ye  Minstrels  of  Melody  I  hail!  and  farewell! 


seen  on  a  sandy,  or  smooth   maddy  shore  of  more   or  less 
flatness. 

I  take  occasion  to  observe  here  tliat  tlie  Sea  is  a  subject  of 
intense  interest,  solemnity,  sublimity,  at  all  times;  but,  per. 
haps,  most  so  on  a  still  evening  about  high  water,  when  it  makes 
no  noise  except  at  intervals,  as  its  wavy  yet  smooth  ondulatiou 
break  with  a  peculiar  and  indescribable  hollow  sound  as  tbej 
roll  over  on  the  shore,  reminding  us  of 

<*  Eternityi  etemityy  and  power." 

Procter. 


A  GLOSSARY   OF   TERMS 
USED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


%*  ASfM  9ther  uwds  of  rather  uneommon  occurence  tcill  also  be 

feand  in  the  prteeduig  fogee,  huiy  ae  they  hti9e  a  place  in  Todd's 

Johnson's  Dictionaht,  it  has  been  thought  wmecessary  to 

explam  ikem  m  this  glooiory*    The  anolicizbo  werda  are 

aeeenied*. 

AKcad.  AliirdoftheMfctrib^.  Cliarad'riad    A  bird  of  the  P/o- 

Aleadit,     BirdtoftlMCKik  tribe.  t«r  tribe. 

AJenrlneai,    HaTing  tiie  8hap«  Charadriadtis.    Birds  of  the  P/o> 

of  an  aleniMe.  ner  tribe. 

Anii^td.  AbirdoftheDNcfctril>p.  Cin>^nyrid.     A  bird  of  <be  Ctit- 

Anatidm.     Birds  of  the  Duck  nyrie  or  Sun-hird  tribe. 

tribe.  Cinnyridet,     Birds  of  the  Cm- 

Artdetd.    A  bird  of  the  Heron  nyria  or  Sun-hird  tribe. 

tribe.  Golum'bid.    A  bird  of  the  Pi- 

Ardtida,    Birds  of  the  Heron  geon  tribe. 

tribe.  C^wnbidtt,     Birds  of  the   Pi- 

Atbb.     Birds.  geon  tribe. 

Bombycuie.    SiHLV,  formed  of  Colymf  bid.  A  bird  of  the  Diver 

silk.                    "  tribe. 

Ba'cerid.    A  bird  of  the  Hon^  Cokfmbidm.    Birds  of  the  Diver 

hiU  tribe.  tribe. 

BneerykB*    Birds  of  the  Horn-  Con'irost.      A   bird    having   a 

biU  tribe.  conic  biU. 

Capisinim^    The  face.  CmtirottreB,     Birds  having  co- 

CapHmoPgid.    A   bird  of  the  ntc  bills. 

Goaiftmuker  tribe.  Cor'vid.  A  bird  of  the  Croto  tribe. 

Caprimnilgid^,      Birds  of  tlie  Corvida.  Birds  oftlieCroo;  tribe. 

Goal-auckef  tribe.  Crafcid,    A  bird  of  the  Curos- 

Carinate.    Formed  like  a  keel.  sow  and  Penelope  tribe. 

Carnnciilate.  Having  eanmcles.  Craeidee,    Birds  of  the  Curasmnr 

Cere.    The  membrane  covering  and  Penelope  tribe. 

the  base  of  the  bill ;  the  wax.  Co'culid.    A  bird  of  the  Cwkoo 

Gereless.  .  Without  a  cere.  tribe. 

CeHthiad.  A  bird  of  the  Cr«qMr  Cuculida,    Birds  of  the  Cac/k>o 

tribe.  tribe. 
Orthiada,    Birds  of  the  C>«sperDeii'tirost*     A  bird  bavins   a 

(ribe.  toothed  bill. 
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Dentiroairei,       Birds   having 

toothed  bills. 
Expansile.    Capable  of  being. 

expanded. 
FaFconid.    A  bird  of  the  Eagle 

or  Falcon  tribe. 
FdUonida,    Birds  of  the  Eugle 

or  Faldon  tribe. 
Farinacea,     Those  jrege  tables, 

particularly  corii)  which  are 

mealy. 
Ferraginons.    Having  the  co- 

lotff  of  rusty  iro*. 
Filiform.   HaTing  the  shape  of 

threads. 
Fis'sir9»t.    A  hM  viFith  a  tUft 

or^  notched  bill. 
Fissirostres.      Birds  with  cleft 

or  notched  billfr 
Frin'glllid.       A    bir«l  of   the 

Finch  tribe,  ■• 
Fiingillida,   Birds  of  the  Finch 

tribe* 
a^^nitescent.    Sh^Ahby. 
Fnjvoiis.    Tawny,  mixed  with 

red  and  ye)lowr 
Gape.     The  y/\fo\e  eoRtent  or 

cavity  of  the  nioiUh* 
0.enera.    The  plural  of  g/enas. 
Gralla'tor.    A  tpa<ii»g  bifd. 
GRALhAToii^s.  ^VaUingb'irdsp 
Gressorial.  {Gresaorius,)  Form- 
ed (Hterally)  for  stepping; 

but  used  by  LinnaM,  and 
p   somp  o^er  naturalists^  for 

hopping  or  leaping. 
Gru'id.    A  bird  of  the  Cntm; 

tribe. 
Oruid<B*     Binds  4>f  the  Crone 

tribe. 
Gular.    Belonging  orattaehed 

to  the  throat, 
Haicyon'id»  AbirdiofthaiTsii^ 

fisher  or  MahyoH  tribe ^ 
Hakytmdm*  Biffd«oftfae£ing^ 

fisker  or  Halcyon  tribe. 
Hiron'dinid.     A  bird  of   thfe 

SwaUow  tribe. 
Hirundmidte.      Birds*  of   ihib 

Swdlhw  tribe. 


InghtmeB.    The  crop. 
Inses'sor.    A  perching  bird^ 
Insessores.     Perching  birds, 
Intratrepical.      Being  within 

the  tropics. 
Irids.    Tfieplnraloflris.  The 
coloured  circles  in  the  globes 
of  the  eyes  surrounding  the 

•  pupil. 

La'niad.    A  bird  of  the  Sfcrilsr 

tribe. 
LaniadiB,    Birds  of  the  SArtlcr 

tribe  • 
Larl4.  A  bird  of  the  Gui^tribe. 
LaridoB.  Birdsof the Gtd/ tribe. 
Leguminous.    Bearing  pods. 
Lidden.    A  song ;  a  Bbte. 
Lobate.    Divided  into  lobes. 
Love. ;  A  naked  skin  between 

the  eye«Bd  biH. 
L(»(%d.  -  A  foifd  of  tlie  Oros- 

beak  and  Crosai^U  tribe» 
lAtxiad^w    Birds  of  the  Giw> 

•  bekk  and  Crossbill  tribe.  ' 
hunula.  )  A  small  crescent  like 
Lnimle.  ('  the  increasing  moon. 
Magnates.    The  great  people; 

.thd  nobility. 

Mammalia,  s.  pi.  Those  ani- 
mals which  saekle  their 
yoHBgy*  consisting  chiefly  o( 
Quadrupeds  and  Man,    . 

MeKphag'id.  A  bird  of  the 
Honey-eater  tribe.  . 

UeHphttgid^B.  Birdtt  of  the 
Honey-eater  tribe^ 

Mer'opid..  A  bird  of  the  Bee* 
eater  Uihe. . 

Meropid^B.  Birds  of  the  Bee- 
eatet  tiibe. 

Mer^ulid.  Abirdof  the  TVasft 
iribt, 

Mmtlidas  Birdft  of  the  TAmifc 
tifibe- 

MoagmiQaft.>  €onfinod  to  one 
seaual  association. 

Mnscicapftd;,  A  bird  of  tfae 
Fly-catcher  tribe. 

Jlin^ei^apU^.  Birds  of  the  Fdy* 
catcher  tribe. 
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Nata*toK'   A  awimming  biH. 
NAVA/roRE9<  Swimmwghitds, 
Natatorial.  Having  the  ^HaHty 

ofanautor;  smMitai^.> 
Naive.     Natiiral/ftimplo:  '   *' 
Neetarin^adi     A  biid  of  the 

H&tiey-'eaHng  trib6i  ' 

Nictatiniaddt*      Birds  of'  the 

Honey-eating  tribe. 
Octiraceons.    Of  tlie  colour  of 

ochre,  dull  vellow. 
Olivaceoos;  Of  an  olive  colon'r, 

somewhat  olive.     ,       ' 
Orbit.    The  ting  or  •  circle  sar- 

roandtng  tlie  eye. 

Peleean^d.    A  bird  of  the  Pe* 

lican  tribe.  •       • 
PeUeaM^.    Birds  of  tb^  Pei 

Uean  tfibe.   t 
Penduline.      Pendolotts,    not 

BOppbrted  below. 
PbasfiaA'id.'     A   bird    of  the 

l^keamnt  tribe. 
Phatiainda.  Birds  of  the  PAiM^ 

mnt  tribe. 
Pi'cid.'    A  bird  of  the  fVood^ 

pecker  tribe. 
PiekUB.     Birds  of  the  Wood- 
pecker tribe. 
Pinnate.    Famished  with  Httle 

webs. 
Pip'rid.  Ablfdoftlieilfiiiiafciii 

tribe. 
PipriddB,   Birds  of  the  iHona^tii 

tribe. 
PolygamoQS.    Not  confined  to 

one  sexual  association. 
Prairie.     An  extensive  plain 

in  the  back  settlements  of 

America,     covered    chiefly 

with  grass. 
Primaries.    The  chxeiquiU  fea- 
thers of  the  wing. 
Promeropid.    A  bird  of  the 

Hoopoe  tribe. 
Promeropida.      Birds  of*  tlie 

Hoopoe  tribe. 


Psiiftaqid.  A  bird  of  the  Par- 
rot tribe. 

PHttaeidm.  Birds  of  the  Par. 
rot  tribe. 

Ral'hd.  A  bird  of  iheRuil  tribe. 

Rallido!,  Birdsof  theRaiaribe. 

Rampbas'tid.     A   bird  of  the 
'  T'ouMi^  tribe. 

Ramphaitida,  Birds  ot  the 
Toucan  tribe. 

Rap'tor.  A  bird  of  the  rapto- 
rial tribe. 

RapToreb.  Birds  of  prey^  or 
raptorial  bird«. 

Raptorial.  Havhig  the  quality 
of  snattehing-^rapacious. 

Ka-sor.  One  of  the  gallinaceous 
or  scratching  birds.' 

RA60RE6.  Bird(4  iwliose  cha- 
racteristic is  scratching :  gal- 
Itnaceotis  birds.' 

Reciirvate.  Cnned  backward^. 

Reniform.    Kidney  shaped. 

Retractile.  Capable  of  Wtn^ 
drawn  backward  or  inwavds. 

Revohile.  Rolled  or  turned 
back. 

Rufous.  Reddish  yellow,  some- 
what red.' 

Scandent.    Climbing. 

Scansife.  Formed  for  climbing. 

Scan'sor.    A  climbing  bird. 

Scansdresi    ClirnHng  birds.     > 

Scansorial.  Formed  for  climb- 
ing.' 

Scapular.  Belong^ing  to  ttie 
shoiAder  blade.  ' 

Scapulars.''  Feathers  covering 
the  back  part  of  the  shoulder. 

Scolopa'cid.  A  bird  of  the 
Snipe  tribe. 

Seolopacid^e,  Birds  of  the  Snipe 
tribe. 

Scratcher.  A  bird  that  scratches 
the  ground  to  obtain  its  food. 

Secondaries.  The  quill  feathers 
of  the  second  size  in  the  wing. 

Semipalmate.    ^  Half  or  parti- 

Semipalniatcd.  $   ally  webbed. 
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GLOSftAET   or   T£EHS, 


SoMcber.    A  bird  of  prey :  i 

raptorial  bird. 
Sqnamifonn.       Sba|>ed    like 

scales. 
SterottDi.    The  breast  bone. 
Stri'gld.     A  bird  of  tbe  Owl 

tribe. 
Sifigida.  Birds  of  the  Oirltribe. 
Struthionbs.        Ostriebcs: 

birds  of  tiie  0§irich  tribe. 
StratbioB'td.     A  bird  of  tlie 

Oatrick  tribe. 
Stn^hiomda.      Birdd   of   the 

Ostrich  tribe. 
Stmthiow.    Havipi;  tbe  qaali* 

ties  of  the  Ostruh  tribe. 
Stur'nid.    A  bird  of  1h^  SiaH' 

ing  tribe. 
Stumida,   BirdftoftUOiSlar/tfy 

tribe. 
Subarched.  Somewhat  arched. 
Snbcooic.    Somewhat  conic. 
Subcrested .  Somewhat  crested. 
Subcyliedric.     Somewhat  cy- 
lindrical. 
Snbincurved.     Somewhat  iu- 

cnrved. 
Siibalate.    Awl-nhaped. 
Syl'viad.    A  bird  of  the  H^ar(»/iT 

tribe. 
SffiviQda,  Bird&oi  the  fVarbUr 

tribe. 
Tenu'iroBt.    A  bird  having  a 

iUnder  bill. 
Temarostrea.        Birds    having 

sUnder  bills. 
Tertials.     The  Kfimllest  quill 

feathers  of  the  wing.. 


Tetr^nfid.  A  bird  of  the 
Pm'iridgt  aud  Gremse  tribe. 

Teirtumidm.  Birds  of  tbe  Pat- 
tridgt  and  Grotue  tribe. 

Textor,    A  weaver. 

Tbotacic  dtict.  That  tube-or 
vessel  whicli  conveys  the  nu« 
trImeDi  from  tbe  absorbents 
to  the  blood. 

To'did,  A  bird  of  the  Tody 
tribe. 

.3Vdt</«.  Birde  of  the  Tody 
tribe. 

Tro'chilid*    A  hmmtng-bird. 

7VocM/id«.  Humming-Eirds, 

Truncate.  Appearing  lop{»cd 
or  shorteiied. 

Virtehra,  'lljte  bones  of  the 
back  and  neck. 

Viiiaceous.  Having  the  colour 
of  grape  lei^ves,  pale  doll 
green. 

Viscera.    The  plural  of  Vistits, 

Viaevs*  A  bowel  or  entrail :  it 
is,  however,  used  by  aaato- 
mists  in  a  more  extensive 
signification  than  this:  the 
ketart  is  called  a  viscus ;  and 
we  frequently  hear  of  the 
tJwmde,  as  well  as  a6d«aiM 
viscera. 

Vul'tiirid.  A  bird  of  the  Vul- 
ture tribe. 

VuUuridie.  Birds  of  the  Vul- 
ture tribe. 

Wax.  The  membrane  covering 
the  base  of  the  bill  ;.the  cere. 
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%*  The  Scient^  names  are  distmgiiished  tlitu:  the  ordinal 
9Dd  GENERIC  by  capitals;  the  apee^  by  Italics;  the 
Englisk  names  by  Roman  letters. 


A. 


Aberdevine 

25S| 

Alca  AlU 

213 

ACCIPITRES                  S3,  37] 

,100 

Arctiea 

ib. 

Address  to  the  Blae-Bird 

^334 

Impemiis 

ib. 

Cuckoo 

137 

Pica 

212 

Freedom 

170 

Toria 

ib. 

IheHed^e-Sparrow  $67 

Alcad 

43 

Mrs.  Kay 

1 

Alcad^ 

41 

theM  ocking-  Bird,379 

Alcedo 

171 

Nightingale, 

132 

Alcyon 

172 

Rook 

148 

Chhrocephala 

ib. 

Spring 
Warblers 

898 

Criatata 

ib. 

297 

Formosa 

ib. 

Wood-Robin 

352 

Ispidfi. 

171 

to  a  Wren 

243 

Piirpwrea 

172 

Adjntant 

201 

Alp 

269 

African  Beef-Eater 

329 

Amazons 

397 

Abiuga 

342 

American  Hang-nest 

408 

Alauda 

112 

Ampelis 

340 

Arbona 

113 

Convex 

341 

Arvenais          lb 

.250 

CaruneukUa 

342 

Crittaia 

114 

Coccuua 

341 

Magna 

113 

Garrulus 

ib. 

Minor 

114 

JMilUarU 

ib.' 

Nemoroia 

ib. 

Potnpadora 

ib. 

Obacura 

114 

Variegaia 

ib. 

Pratenat 

113 

Amsel                           259 

«264 

Rubra 

114 

Anas 

123 

TriviaUs 

ib. 

Anser  (Ferus) 

129 

Albatross 

336 

(Mansuetus) 

ib. 

the  ChoGolatey 

ib. 

Atrata 

126 

Sooty 

337 

Bemkla 

127 

Wandering, 

336 

Boaehas 

130 

YeUow-uose( 

8,337 

Ckmgula 

128 

AI.CA 

212 

Clypeata 
^       u3 

ib. 

14:^ 

1ND£X« 

Anas  Crecca 

128 

A  PTENOD  V  T  E8  Poia^mdco^^ 

Cygnoides 

126 

Apterix  Australis 

ib. 

Cygnua  (Olor) 

124 

Ardeid 

43 

(Ferus) 

125 

Ardeidje 

41 

Erythropua 

127 

Ardea 

196 

Ferina 

12a, 

f . .           Cicoma 

ib. 

Gambensis 

126 

Egretta 

201 

Grandis 

ib. 

Gardeni 

199 

Hyperborea 

l«6 

Garz^la 

201 

Indica 

ib. 

Gigantea 

ib. 

heucoptera 

ib. 

Gfus 

197 

Melanotus 

ib« 

M€^» 

198 

MollUsima 

127 

Minuia 

199 

Moschata 

130 

Nycticorax 

ib. 

NigricoUis 

125 

StellarU 

200 

Penelope 

128 

Virgo 

197 

Querquedula 

129 

Argala 

201 

Segetum 

127 

Argin 

ib. 

Tadoma 

126 

Arrangement  of  Brisson 

.    31 

Valisineria 

131 

Latham, 

ib. 

Auatid 

43 

LlNNJSU5« 

27 

Anatidjb 

41 

Pennant, 

30 

Anatomy  of  Birds 

47 

Vigors, 

38 

Angling,  Lord  Byron,  on 

,      6 

Arse-foot                    189 

,  190 

Anhinga 

342 

Aiter*Calze 

222 

Ani. 

347 

Ank 

212 

the  Greater 

ib. 

the  Black.billed, 

ib 

Lesser 

ib. 

.  Common 

ib' 

Varied 

ib. 

Great 

213 

Walking 

ib. 

Little 

ib. 

Anser  Fenu 

129 

Razor-bill 

212 

Mansuettts 

ib. 

Austrian  Kite 

105 

Anserbs 

27 

Pratincole 

211 

Anthophagus 

329 

Ave  8 

41 

Cineinnatus,  ib. 

Aquatic€B 

35 

OtivuceuSf 

320 

Terreatre9 

32 

Aptenodytes 

387 

Avoset 

227 

Auairidis 

389 

The  American, 

ib. 

Chrysocotnef 

388 

Scooping, 

ib. 

Demersa, 

387 

White 

ib. 

MageUanica 

,388 

B 

105 

AwUBird 

165 

V 

Bald  Bnzzard 

Banand  Bird 

363 

Coot 

216 

Bananiste 

367 

Eagle 

103 

Bank-Mai'titt 

159 

Baltimore  Bird 

361 

Banquet,'  the 

«76 

Oriole 

ib. 

Bantam-Cock 

146 

ivumx. 
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Barbauld,  Mrs.,  fiinel  oa 

the  Qnioary  Arraogemeot,40 

Bacbec    •  324 

theAbyssniian         392 

BMotiful  325 

8poUed-bellied,  ib. 

Yellow-cheeked)  ib. 

Barbican,  the  A  byMinian,   392 

Bargander    .  126 

Biirley.Bird  253 

Barra-Duck  ib. 

BarreliiTit     <  218 

Rnrea-HeD  224 

Barrington,  Hon.  D.,  on 

the  Songs  of  Birds  65 

Bat  315 

Beam-Bird  246 

Bean*Crake  186 

Bearded-Eagle  104 

Beckenbam  12 

Bae-bird  '     970 

Bee-Eater  SS8 

the  Common   •      ib. 

Indian  329 

Poe  ib. 

Rufous         329 

Beech-Fineh  252 

Beef-Eater  329 

the  Airican  .     ib. 

Striped        ib. 

B0ll-bird  3I2|  341,  W2 

Bemacle  127 

Bilcock  186 

Billy-biter  247 

Birds  of  London  74 

Bird  of  Paradise  3fte 

the  Greatar,.     ib. 

King  of  the,  321 

Bittern  200 

the  Little  199 

Bittonr  200 

Blacktbird  196|  264 

the  Crow  :   357 

'  Itlichaelmas,  $59 

's8ong  263 

Black^<}ap9   160,219,2:20,273 

's  Song  272 

Cook  223 

Eagle  103 

Game  223 


Black  Swan  125,344 

Black-necked  Swan  125 

Blacky-Top  248 

Blood  of  Birds  .  51 

Blow-pipe,  the  Indian         294 
Bllie-bird  332 

Address  to  the,   354 
's  Song  •  333 

« Jay  154 

Boat-bill  340 

the  Crested  ib. 

White-bellied,  ib. 
Bohemian  Wax-wing  341 

Bone-Taker  20i 

Bones  of  Birds  48 

Booby  355 

Boonk  199 

Bottle-nose  '  213 

Bottbe^Tom  .  218 

Bramble  '.         353 

Brambling  193,253 

Brantail  246 

Breaker  324 

Bris80N*s  Arrangement,      SO 
Britibb  apd  European 

Biros     >  97 

British  Museum  94 

Bocco  -  3i^4 

Eiegana  3^ 

PhiUppenaiSf  ■  ib. 

SaUii  392 

Tomaiioi  325 

Zeylonieus  ib. 

Bncerid  42 

BUCERIDA  ib. 

BtJCEROs  383 

Bicomia  ib. 

Hydroe&rax,  384 

UMduUUa  ib. 

Butfineb  269 

the  Greatest,  175 

*s  Sonnet  $68 

Bum-barrei  218 

Bumpy-Coss  '    $00 

Banting  .  191, 192 

the  Girl  193 

Common  I9i 

Cidw  337 

G»eed-headed,  193 

M^oatain  ib. 
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BaDting,  the  R«ed  i9*i 

Rice  ib. 

Snow  191 

Tawny  i9S 

Weaver  589 

Yellow  19t 

Bniitiag<>Lark  ib. 

BupHAGA,  J/ncmna  329 

Barrow  Dock  126, 173 

Bastard  203 

tbe  Field  206 

Great  ib. 

Little  ib. 

Tliick4uieed    267 


Rntiag-Crow  idS 

Butcher-bird  195 

Another  sort  of,  ib. 

ilie  Qreater»      194 

Least  220 

Leaser  195 

Bntter-Bnmp  SOO 

Flip  227 

Blizzard,  the  Bald  105 

Moor  X0€ 

Tnrkey  309 

Byron,  Lord,  on  Amgliaigt  •   6 

the  Nightingal^»iioii9,72 


i\ 


Callous  CtatrM  584 

Campanero  341, 342 

Canary-Bird  401 

'8  Song  4U0 

Finch  401 

Goldfinch  252 

Cancrobca  540 

GtacrepJ^a,  ib. 

CoehUariOf  ib. 

Canorous  Cuculid,       157, 303 

Cape-Starling  169 

Caper-Caize  222 

Caper-Cally  ib. 

Cjipriinnlgid  44 

CaprimulgidjL  42 

Caprimulgus  310 

Amerieanus  315 

Aaiaiiau  313 

Caro/tufiwia  315 

Eurnpaus  311 

Groadfj  S13 

/fldtcM  ib. 

hongipennia  ib. 

Novae  HolUmdia  ih, 

Vir^inianM  313 

Vociferu$  314 

Car-Goose  189 

Cariama  359 

Caroiina-Pigeod  120 

Carpenler^fl.Bird  166 

Cassowary,  tbe  Galeated,  381 

New  Holland,  ib. 

Soathern,  ib. 


Cassowary,  the  Vao  Die* 

ifien's  Land  382 
Ca«tril  107 
Casuarius  Diemenimm*  362 
Cat-Bird  371 
Crrbop^ib  391 
NmMB  UoUandits^  392 
the  New  Holland,  ib. 
Crrthia  195 
FamtZtaria  ih» 
Longirostra  319 
ObKwra  3S0 
Pac'^ca  ib. 
Smma  193 
Certhiad  43 
Cbrthiadj:  ib. 
Cliaifinch  252 
the  Pied  i9i 
Chanchider  370 
Channel-Bill  386 
Chanticleer  147 
Character,  on  the  Forma- 
tion of,  25 
Charadriad  45 
CharadriadjB  41 
Charadrivs  172 
CmUdria  174 
Hiatieula  172 
Himaiopm$  174 
MorhuUut  172 
PUarimUa  ib. 
Chatham,  tbe  first  Lord,  14 
Chatterer  540 


IlTDEXi 
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Cimtterer,  tbe  Bobdmiad    841 
Oaranculated  S4S 


Enropcan 

MoraBing 

Pompadour 

Ked 

Scarke 

Variegated 

Waxen 

diepiter 

Chep-fttarlinff 

Cherry-Finch 
Sucker 

Chough 

the  Cornish 

ChnckwArurs-Widow 

ChurmOwl 

Citrinel 

Cinnyrid 

CiNMYRIDjB 
ClKMYRIS 


Clakw 
Cobb 
Cobble 
Coblefs  Awi 
Cobweb 


Ijomgtrutra 


841 
84f 

341 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
168 

ib. 
175 
870 
153 
156 
315 
311 
«26 
318 
427 
318 
319 

ib. 
187 
179 
188 
««7 
370 


Cock  and  Hen,theComnion9l46 

of  the  Mountain  %%t 

Rock  406 

Wood  t^t 

the  Indian  345 

Pheasant  ib. 

CockatoOftheBanksian        398 

Black  397 

Yellow-crested  ib. 

Cook*8  398 

Coddy-fnoddy  161 

Cold- Finch  370 

Colemonse  S20 

CoLBRiDGB,  Mr.,  on  the 

Nightingale's  Song  68 

Couus,  LememntimM  386 

Coik  1S7 

Colly  264 

COLUMBA  34|  115 

Bmtmiunna  isi 

Caro/tNeaiis  iieo 

CoroRflto  iSt 


CoLUMBA  DmMOiea  ■■ 
Unia 
MignUitrim 

Pahnnlnu     116, 
PoiaerUa 
Twriur 
Gohimbid 

COLUMBIDA 

Columbine  Birds 
Coly,  the  White-backed 
Colymbid 

COLYMBIDA 
COLVMBUi 

Arcticus 

AurUuB 

Crigiattu 

FlutiatUia 

GlaciaUa 

GryUe 

Jmmer 

Minor 

Ob$eura 

Seyienirionatis 

TruUe 
Conclusion 
C6ndor 
Coiidur 
Conirost 

CONIROSTRES 

Coot 

tlie  Bald 
Common 
Greater 
Moor 
Weasel 

CORACIAS 

GamUa 
Cormorant  ^lO, 

Corn-Crake 
Corn-Drake 
Cornish -Chough 

Daw 
Comwall-Kee 
CORRIRA  Itulica 
CorWd 

CORVIOA 

Corvorant 

CORYUS 

Ooryocnfoefes 


307, 


816, 


116 
118 
ItO 
116 
271 
120 
119 
43 
41 

34 
387 

43 

41 
187 
188 
189 

ib. 

ib. 
188 
187 
188 

ib. 
189 

ib. 
18* 
417 
313 

ib. 

43 

42 
217 

ib. 

ib. 
218 
216 
210 
204 

ib. 
354 
186 

ib. 
156 

ib. 

ib. 
365 

42 

ib. 
354 
149 
155 
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tKDXX^ 


CoRVus  CrisUOus 

154 

Corax 

150 

Carmat 

155 

Corone 

ib. 

FrugHegtu 

148 

,149 

Grawhu 

156 

Glandarina 

154 

Monedula 

' 

153 

Pica 

155 

Cotinga,  the  Scarlet 

341 

Oiucal 

391 

the  Gigantic 

ib; 

PbeasaDt 

1 

ib. 

Coulternal 

»1S 

Courser 

.S90 

Courier,  the  Italiao^ 

365 

Cow-Bunting' 

337 

Blackbird 

_ 

ib. 

Cowpen 

ib. 

Bird 

ib. 

Oriole 

ib. 

Co3'-Pools 

130 

Cciystrel 

107 

Cracid 

41 

CRACIDi^ 

ib. 

Cracker 

186 

Crake 

• 

169 

the  Corn 

186 

Bean 

ib. 

Gallinale 

ib. 

Water 

i69 

Craue            196, 197, 

301 

.355 

the  Common  197^198,  SOI 

Dancing 

202,  ib. 

Gigantic 

20J 

Numidian 

197 

Ceanery 

198 

,199 

Crank-Bird 

167 

Crax 

344 

A  lector 

345 

Galeata 

ib. 

Globicera 

ib. 

Pauxi 

ib. 

Vociferans 

. 

ib. 

iCfeeper 

195 

the  Common 

ib. 

Great  Hooked* 

billed' 

330 

Long-billed 

319 

Mocking 

193 

Cteepery  the  Olire  3id 

Tree  19S 

Crek  186 

OAks  397 

Crocker  180 

Crooked-Bill  2f7 

Crop  of  Birds  52 

Cro88.bili  174, 175 

Titmouse  219 

Cmotophaga  3t6 

AnUmlatoriu    ib. 

Ani  ib. 

M^or  ib. 

Varia  ib. 

Cr0W|  the  Botiftg  153 

Carrioifi  ib. 

Common       161,  ib. 

Dun  ib. 

Gor  ib. 

Hooded  ib. 

Indian  397 

Mke  180 

Pea«e  344 

Ked-Le|;ged        156 

Royston  153 

Scare  ib. 

Sea  180, 354 

Crowned  Vultarc  104 

Cilidty  to  Anikials,  on, 

«8!,  282,  283 

Cttokoo  133,  137 

the  Common  ib. 

HotVBy-Guide    143 

Long'bilted-Rain  144 

Ptieaaant  391 

Red'lieaded      393 

Saered  144 

AddreMto  the,        137 

Cuckoo's  Maiden         208,  209 

CucuHd  42 

the  Canorous    137, 303 

CucuLiiyJIS      \  -42 

CUCI7LUS  •  137 

Cmionts  ib. 

Flatus  144 

Honorahts  ib. 

-  -         Indicator  143 

OrientaUa  144 

^'PhmittnHS  391 

Vetkh  144 


INt>SJt. 
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Cdddy 
CnWer 
CtmA^oA    .  '         ' 

'tiit^Oibhew 

Crested 
Crying 
Gajeated 
Globose 

Curasso 

Curassow 

the  Piping 

Ctnrcarna 

Carle  w,  the  Common 
Half 
Jack 
Knot 
Pigmy 
Red 
Scarlet 
Stone 


'  '  '  216 
119 
344 
345 

ib. 

ib. 
•         ib. 

ib. 
344 

ib. 

S39 

198 

♦161, 163 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
164 
326 

ib. 
16S,  207 


Cnrrakeel  198 

CpRSOiiius  .  390 

Anaticu9  ib. 

Etirop(BU8  ib. 

Caracai  364 

the  Faflciated  365 

Indian  ib. 

Red- bellied  ib. 

Yellow-bellied     ib. 

Cnrwiliet  174 

Cushat  tri 

Cathbert-Duck  l«7 

Cntter  324 

Cutty  242 

Wran  ib. 

"Wren  ib. 

Cygnet  1S4 

Cygnus  Ferus  125 

Olor  124 


D. 


Dabchick  189 

Daker-Hen  186 

Darter  342 

the  Black*beUied  ib. 

Surinam     343,391 

Whitcbellied  342 

Daw  153 

Decoy-Pools  131 

Demoiselle-Heron       197^  202 

Dentirost  43 

DBNTlKQBTfiES  42 

Dermodt,  a  noteoB  4 

Pidapper  1^9 

DiDUs  382 

IneptMf  3QS 

Nazurentta  ib. 

SoHtariMa  ib. 

DiOMEDBA  336 

CUorarhyacoi  397 

ExuUtM  336 

Fuliginoius  337 

Spadicea  336 

Dipper  189 

Dirsh  2.57 

the  Whinnle  260 

Dish-Washer  247 


Bivedopper  189 

Diver  187 

the  Black- throated  188 

Dnn  210 

Greater*SpeckIed  187 

Imber  ib. 

Lesser-Tooihed  210 

Iiough  jb. 

Northern  188 

Red-throated  189 

Dobchick  ib. 

the  Black  and  White,  ib. 

Eared  ib. 

Dodo  382 

the  Hooded  383 

Nazarene  ib. 

Solitary  ib. 

Domesticated  Birds  89 

Dorr-Hawk  311 

Dotterel  173 

the  Sea  184 

Doucker,  the  Great  188 

Northern  188 

Small  189 

Dove  119 

the  Greenland,  187,  207 
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Dove,  the  Monntain            ISO 

Duck,  the  Bdder 

127 

Ring           118,  271 

Eider 

ib. 

'8 1«Bmeiit      270 

Masco  vy 

130 

Rock                   ISO 

St  Geoife*8 

126 

Stock                   116 

Tame 

ISO 

Turtle                 119 

Wild 

ib. 

of  the  Uni- 

Ducker,   the    Greater, 

ted  Slates  liO 

Crested,  and  Homed 

189 

Wild                     118 

Dnck-Hawk 

110 

Dronte                                383 

Uolwich 

11 

Dnck                                    12S 

Dolwilly 

173 

the  Barra                   126 

Dun-bird 

128 

Bnrrow                 ib. 

Dun-Crow 

153 

Canvasit-Back     131 

Dnng-Hunter 

180 

Cothbert             127 

Dnnnock 

266 

£. 


£a«le 

100,  123 

Em  BKBiZA  Chhroeepkaia 

195 

the  Bald 

103 

CirluB 

ib. 

Bearded 

104 

CUrineUa 

192 

Black 

103 

.  Hortuluna 

191 

Crested 

104 

MUiaria 

192 

Fishing 

105 

Montana 

193 

French 

104 

Mvslelina 

ib. 

Golden 

101 

Nivatia 

191 

Oronookoo 

104 

192 

Ring-tailed 

103 

Peeoris 

337 

Sea 

102 

SehttHiekiu 

192 

East  India  House  Museum    94 

Texirix 

389 

Ebb 

192 

Emeu 

381 

Edder^Dttck 

127 

American 

380 

Education, notice  concern* 

of  New  Sooth  Wales  381 

ing 

17 

Emmet-Hnnter 

208 

Eggs  of  Birds 

61 

English  Lady 

364 

Egret,  tlie  Great 

201 

Erooia 

392 

Little 

ib. 

AmphiltnHs 

ib. 

Eider-Duck 

127, 179 

Pondieertana 

393 

Down 

128,  171 

Krody,  the  Abyssinian 

392 

Goose 

127 

Pondichcrry 

393 

Elk 

125 

Esculent  Swallow        I58 

,388 

Ember  Goose 

188 

Exeter  Change,  Birds  at, 

95 

Bmbbriza 

191 

' 
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l^ 


Faico     ,  100 

JErugino8u9  106 

AntUlanm  107 

AusirittoiB  105 

Harbahu  104 

BuUo  106 

Ccfruleacens  109 

Chrysaeioa  101 

CoMimuiiis  109 

Cyaneas  104 

Ftt/Vtts'  103 

GalUcua  104 

Gyr/alco  109 

HiUia'etos  105 

Hai-pyia  104 

L.f<nn«niw  109 

IjeMc«Mr<})AaltM  103 

iRff^nw  105 

2Vtn(«  108 

CEto^on  109 

OrienialU  107 

Of.ft^rA£:ii«  lOS 

Pa/um^artM  108 

Ptfrcj^iittf  110 

Pmittliiif  109 

Pygargus  104 

&/7itfiif(irtif5  ib« 

&ii66«leo  109 

TimnaictUut  ^  107 

Fesperfinttf  '  109 

Falcon,  the  A~g«d  109 

Common  ib. 

Gentle  ib. 

Ingrian  ib. 

Kestril  107 

Peregrine  110 

Tiny  109 

Yearly  ib. 

Falconid  43 

Falconidjb  41 

Fallow  Smich  t47 

Finch  ib. 

Feathem  of  Birds  46 

Feldefare  S58 

Fieldefare  ib. 


Fieldfare 

the  Pigeau 
Fig-Eater 
Finch 

the  Beech 
Canary 
Cold 
Cherry 
Fallow 
~  Gold 
Great 
Mountain 

Green 
Haw 


Pied 


2d8 
ib. 
248 
25S 
ib. 
401 
37Q 
176 
2J7 
252 


193 

175 

175, 176 


Lesser  Monntain,  193 


Mountain 

Pted 

Pied  Mountain 

Storm 

Thistle 


Fin- Foot 


the  African 
American 

Fire-Bird 
Fisli-Hawk 
Fisbing-Uawk 
Fissirost 

FlSSlROSTRBS 

Flammgo 

the  Chilese 
Red 
Flicker 
Floder* 
Fly -Catcher 

the  Cat 

Fan-tailed    ib. 
Pied  370 

Purple* 

throated  371: 
Spotted      370 
Food  of  Birds,  on  the,  53,55^276 
Foreign  Birds  201 

Forest-Hill  9 

French  Eagle  104 

Pie  194 


253 
252 
191 
214 
252 
390 
391 

ib. 
361 
105 

ib. 
43,159 

42 
322 
323 
322 
167 
188 
370 
371 
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INDEX. 

Frigate-Bird 

355 

Frinoilla  SpinuM 

253 

Pelican 

ib. 

Xanthorea 

ib. 

the  Great 

ib. 

Frinf^illid 

411 

Frinoilla 

253 

Fringillidje 

ib. 

Canaria 

401 

FULICA 

216 

Cannabina    ^ 

253 

Aterrima 

218 

Carduelis 

%5t 

Atra 

217 

Calebs      '  ' 

ib. 

CMorwfms. 

216 

Domestica 

4^0 

Porphfri» 

218 

IMaHd     ' 

253 

Purpurm 

ib. 

Unotm 

262 

Fulmar 

215 

Montifrhigilla 

253 

FBrse-Chat  . 

248 

Montikm 

ib. 

G. 


Oalbula 

.  •    I 

386 

Galedy 

.1 

230 

Galiina 

• 

ib. 

GALLlNiB 

, 

34 

GallinaeeouB 

Birds 

ib. 

OaUinula 

* 

36 

Gallinule 

.       216 

,217 

the  Common 

216 

Crake 

186 

Crowing 

218 

Porple 

ib. 

Spotted 

187 

Gambet 

183 

Game,  what, 

207 

Black 

• 

223 

Moor 

207 

Red 

224 

White 

. 

222 

Gannet 

227, 356 

Garganey 

•1 

129 

Gauot 

1 

189 

Geese,  on  the 

Plncking  of, 

,  287 

Gid 

162 

Gillihowter 

235 

Glareola 

211 

Ausiriaca 

ib. 

Ndvia 

ib. 

SmtgolcKiU . 

ibi. 

Glead 

•1 '         , 

.105 

Glee 

1 

275 

OftOSSARY 

437 

Goat-Owl 

« 

311 

Goat-Sucker        156,  310,  311 

the  Bombay     313 

Crested        ib. 

European  3li 

Grand         313 

Leona         513 

Nocturnal  311 

Short-winged  313 

Virguian     ib. 

Whip-ppor* 

Will  313, 314 

Gqdbrich,  Lord  Vi^caunt, 

.  a  Note  13 

Godwit,  the  Cambridge      162 

Cioereona  ib. 

Common  ib. 

Grey  ib. 

Lesser  ib. 

Golden-Eagle    .  101 

Eye  .  128 

Robin  361 

Thriish  362 

Wren  245 

Goldfinch  174, 252 

's  Song  251 

Gookoo  137 

QooHe,  the  Barrel  Headed  126 

Bean  ib. 

Bernacie  127 

Black-Headed  126 

Brand  127 

Brent  ib. 
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Gmie,  the  Bastard 

lt6 

Green  HRmmiog-Bird 

350 

Canada 

117 

Linnet' 

175 

Chinese  - 

136 

Leg^ed-HoKseman 

,163 

Clatter 

187 

Sparrow 

349 

Eknber   > 

188 

Greenshank 

ib. 

Eider 

1«7 

Greenland-Dove          1 87 

,  213 

Fen 

129 

Oregariomoess  of  Birds,  on 

GMttt,  of  Sibniai«6 

the. 

85 

Orey-Lag 

129 

Grey- Pate 

252 

Imber 

188 

Skit 

186 

Muscovy 

126 

Grigi 

347 

Rat 

127 

Grosbeak                     174 

,175 

Road 

ib. 

the  Abyssinian 

177 

'       Sly      ^ 

126 

Brimstone 

176 

Small  ijn^ 

127 

Cardinal 

ib. 

Snow 

126 

Green 

175 

Soland 

356 

Haw 

ib. 

Spar-winged 

126 

Pensile  * 

177 

Si%an 

ib. 

Phiiippiue 

176 

Tbnie 

129 

Pine 

175 

Wild               i 

Z%S,  ib. 

Sociable 

177 

Goosander 

209 

Three-toed 

364 

the  Imperiab 

'     210 

Ground- Pigeon 

120 

Red-BreasteAib. 

Hiick-muck 

246 

Oor-Cock 

224 

Parakeet 

350 

Gor-Crow 

''    153 

Grouse                        221, 

222 

Goshawk 

108 

the  Black 

223 

Gracula 

•    357 

Great 

222 

•     BarUa 

ib< 

Pinnated 

224 

CristeOalit    ' 

358 

Red 

ib. 

Quiscala 

'  *'Sm 

Wood. 

22« 

Religioaa  - 

ib. 

Grnid 

43 

Shtrvma    * 

ib. 

GRUIDiE 

41 

Grak]4 

ib. 

Guan 

33$ 

the  Boat>tail6d 

ib. 

the  Created 

ibi 

Crested  ■ 

358 

Guillemot 

187 

Minor 

357 

the  Black 

ib. 

•   '             Parple 

ib. 

Foolish 

ib. 

Grallator 

43,99 

Lessor 

188 

Grallatores 

41 

Winter 

ib. 

Grall^ 

'9^\36 

Gninea-Fowl                  58, 

230 

GtlALUB  PiNNATIPBDES  ■     36 

••  Han'    ' 

ib. 

Greatest  Butfinoh 

175 

Gnira^Gntinunibi 

368 

Grebe 

■       187 

GnU 

178 

the  Crested   * ' 

189 

•  the  Aretib 

180 

•     •    Dnsl^ 

ib. 

Black-Cap 

ib. 

Earesd 

ib. 

Headed 

ib. 

Lime 

lb. 

Toed 

181 

Tippet  • 

ib. 

Brown 

ib; 

Green-Finch 

175 

Headed  ' 

180 
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Goli,  tbe  Cloven.Footcd    344 

Commoo  178 

GreatBlack-backed  179 

and  White  ib. 

Herring  ib. 

LangliiDg  180 

ofMonlaga  181 

Less  Black-blaeked  180 


OnUy  the  Pewit  lllO 

Sea  178 

Skua  181 

Wagel  ib. 

White- Web-footedy  178 
Winter  I8i 

Teaaer  180, 549 

Oyr-falcooy  the  Brown       109 


H. 


Hagister  155 
HiBMATOPUS  ogiralgeui      211 

Halcyon  171 

Halcyonid  4t 

Halcyon  iDiB  ib. 

Half-Curlew  16S 

Hanginie-Bird  361 

Hangnest  ib. 
the  American      408 

Harmer's  Cottage  1 

Hawfinch  175, 176 

Haw-Gtosbeak  175 

Hawk  107 

theDnck  110 

Fish  105 

Fishing  ib. 

Hover  107,140 

Oriental  107 

Spar  108 

Sparrow  ib. 

Hawks  t7 

Hay-Bird  S46 

Hayes  14 

Hayes-Common  15 

Hcath-Cock  S2d 

Fowl  ib. 

Hen  «24 

Poult  US 

Hecco  195 

Hedge-Sparrow  266 
*8  Complaint  «65 
Iiinfiftoay    267 

Warbler  S66 
Hen  and  Cock,  tlieCommon  146 

HeihHarrier  104 

Heru  198 

Herusew  ib. 

Heiirahaw  ib. 

Huron  ib.  200 


Heron,  the  Common  198 

Crested  ib. 
Demoiselle   197,202 

Gardenian  199 
Great  White  201 
Lesser  Ash-Co- 

lonred  200 

Night  199 

Spotted  ib. 

Heronry  ib. 

Heronsbaw  i98> 

Herring-GuU  179 

Hew-Hoto  165 

Hick-Mall  219 

Hick- Wall  167 

High-Hoe  165 

Hill  of  Freedom  425 

Hirondinid  44, 388 

HmuNDmiDiB  42 

HiBUNUO  ^  157 

Apuu  158 

iAiyetmentu  id. 

Eteuknia  ib.  388 

Pekugiea  159 

Parpurea  158 

i2^pana  159 

Rifk  158 

Rusika  157 

Vrbka  158 

Hobby  109 

Hocco  546 

Home-Screech  '     258 

Holm-'riirush  ib. 

Honey-Eater  329 
the  Great-Hook- 

ed-billed       330 
Hook«d«billed   ib. 

Olive  320 

Poe     .  329 
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Honey-Eat in{^  Binla 

42 

Hor»e  of  the  Woods 

222 

HoodedCrow 

153 

House-Sparrow 

280 

Hoop                             1202, 269 

's  Speech 

279 

Hooper 

125 

Hover-Hawk                107, 

.140 

Hoopoe 

202 

Howlet 

235 

tlie  Common 

ib. 

Hiick-Muck 

218 

Crested 

20S 

Hnniming-Bird 

316 

Hoopoe- Hen 

406 

the  Green 

349 

Horn- Bill 

383 

Least 

318 

the  Indian 

384 

Red-throated 

317 

Jeaions 

ib. 

Ruby-necked 

318 

Philippine 

383 

Supercilious 

ib. 

Undulate 

384 

Hurgill 

201 

Hor8e-Finch 

252 

Ibif 

I 

325 

Immer 

188 

the  Etfyptian 
GtoMy 

ib. 

Incubation  of  Birds 

59 

327 

Indian-Crow 

397. 

Scarlet 

326 

Ingrian-Falcon 

109 

White-headed 

ib. 

Insessor                            43, 99 

Wood 

ib. 

In8B$80RES                        41, 42 

Imbcr-Diver 

188 

Instinct,  on,  289, 290, 291 

,292 

Goose 

ib. 

Introdoction 

1 

Jabirii 

J 
369 

Jacana,  the  Faithful, 

369 

the  American 

ib. 

Jack-Daw 

153 

Indian 

ib. 

Jack- Nicker 

252 

New  Holland 

370 

Jacn 

339  - 

Jacamar 

386 

Jay 

164 

Jacana 

368 

the  Blue 

ib. 

the  Chesnnt 

ib. 

Judcock 

162  . 

Chilese 

ib. 

t 

L. 

Kakelik 

226 

Kiog-Fisher,  the  C^nmon 

171 

Kamichi 

859 

Crested 

172 

Kate  • 

t53 

Green-Headed  ib. 

Kastril 

107 

Purple 

ib. 

KestTil 

ib. 

Splendid 

ib. 

Kiddaw 

187 

Kite 

108 

Kidneys  of  Birds 

56 

the  Anstriani 

ib. 

miligrew 

156 

Kitttwake 

180 

King-Fisher 

171 

Kopio 

329 

the  Belted 

172 

Kvrki 

198 

454 
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L. 


Lady's  Hen  Ut 

Ladywell  1, 7 

L«nd.Bird8  3^ 

LAnd-Hen  18 

Laniad  4t 

IjAkiada  ib. 

Lanius  194 

CoUuriQ  195 

Excubitmr  194 

RutUus  195 

Tyramu$  196 

Land-Kail  186 

LaDner  109 

Lapwing  vl77»l83 

Large-Throat  .  201 

Larid  43^5^ 

Larida  41 

Lark  %U^  250 

the  Bunting  193 

Crested  .114 
Common  F>«l<i»l  i4»950 

Dusky  114 

Field  ib. 
Lesser  Crested         ib. 

Field  ib. 

Meadow  '  113, 114 

Mounting  112,250 

Old  Field  '  113 

Pennsylvania  114 

Pipit'  .    112 

Red  114 

Kock  ib. 
Sea              ib.  173, 192 

Short-heeled  Fiel|],  114 

Sky  112,250 

Tit  113 

WiMow  :     ^248 

Wood^  113,114 

'sSong  249 

Larus  178 

ArgmAatMB  180 

Atricilla  181 

Canu9'  178 

Caimraeies  '  181 

CreptdiOut  ib. 

Ftuetu  179 


Larus  Mttrintu  179 

NiBvUts  181 

Paranticus  180 

Ridibundus  fb^ 

Htssa  ib. 

Latham's  Arrai^enient  5i 

Laverock  250 

Lavy  187 

Lee  8 

Le^vibham  1,8 

LiNNRAN  Arrangement  27 

Society  97 

Linnet,  the  Brown  262 

Common  ib. 

Greater  fied- 

headed  253 
Green  175 
Grey  262 
Lesser  Red- 
headed 253 
Mountain  ib. 
'8  Song  261 
Liver  of  Birds  55 
Locust -Bird  260 
Long-Legs  174 
Neck  199 
Tongue  208 
Long^taii-Mag  218 
Pie  219 
Long-tailed  Capon  218 
Titmouse  ib. 
Loon                               187,  188 
the  Ash -coloured,  i89 
Greater  ib. 
Grey  Ib. 
Speckled  lb. 
Lory,  the  Ceram  397 
Scarlet  ib. 
Yellow-breasfed   ib. 
Louisine  Starling  169 
LOXIA  174 
Abysainica  177 
Cardtnalls  176 
CUorig  175 
CoccothrauiUB  ib. 
'Cninrifoitra  ib. 
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LoziA  Enucieator  175 

Pensilia  177 
Pyrrhula           177, 269 

Philippina  176 

V         Soda  t7T 

Sulphurata  176 

Tridactyla  364i 


Loxiad 

LOXIADA 

liOnda  Houger   ; 
Lnngs  of  Birds 
Luscinian  Sylvia 
Sylviad 
Lyre 


42 

ib. 

SIS 

50 

132,  303 

272 

215 


M. 


Macaw,  the  Red  aud  Bluje 
Madge 

Howlet 
9Iag 
Magpie 

the  Mountain 
Mal^  and  Female,  differ* 

ence  between,  58, 

Malkoba,  the  Red-headed 
Mallard 

Man-ot- War.  Bird,       336, 
Manakin 

theBUck-cappcd 

Crested 

Little 

Rock 

Tuneful 
*8  Song 
Manks-Puffin 
Mansfenny 
Marail 
Marrot 
Marsh-Hen 
Martin,  the  Bank 

Black 

Ground 

Hoase 

Sand 
Martin-Fisher 
Martinet 
Martlet 
Mattages 
Mavis 

Maw,  the  Sea 
MEiiSfoais 

Gdllipuvo 
.    Satyrs 
Meliplvigid . 


397 

Meliphagida 

42 

155 

Mekura 

385 

235 

N&va  HollandiiB 

ib. 

155 

the  New  Holland 

ib. 

ib. 

Merganser               ' 

209 

194 

the  Minute 

210 

- 

Ked-breasted  ib. 

,64 

Mergus 

209 

393 

Albellus 

210 

130 

Castor 

ib. 

355 

Imperidlis 

,ib. 

404 

Merganser 

209 

406 

Minutus 

210 

ib. 

Serrator 

ib. 

ib. 

Merle 

264 

ib. 

Merlin 

109 

405 

Meropid 

42 

404 

Meropidje 

ib. 

215 

Merops 

328 

107 

Apitister 

ib. 

339 

Rufus 

ib. 

213 

Viridis 

329 

216 

Merutid                          42 

,272 

159 

MERVLljyJE 

42 

158 

Mew,  the  Sea, 

178 

159 

Winter 

181 

158 

Migration  of  Birds 

82 

159 

Migratory  Summer  Birds 

84 

171 

Winter  Birds 

ib. 

158 

Mimic  Thrush 

.S73 

ib. 

Mire-Drum 

200 

194 

Mire-Crow 

180 

257 

Missel 

258 

178 

Missel-Bird 

ib. 

228 

Thrush 

ib. 

ib. 

Misseltoe-Thrnsh 

ib. 

229 

Mocking- Bird 

373 

42 

to  the, 

37% 

456 
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Mocking-bird*f  Song  405 

's  Night  Song  41 8 
the  English 

f rs,  375 

French      375 

Mock-Nightingale 

MOMOTUS 

BrasUietuis 
Moor  Bazxard 


Cock 
Coot 
Hen 
Titling 

More.  Hen 

Morrot 

MUTACIIXA 


373 
367 
368 
106 
234 
216 
ib. 
^48 
216 
188 
241,365 
366 


4frhxma 

Alba  247 

Arundinacea  246 

AtricapUla  273 

Mstiva  S66 

Bananivora  367 

Boarula  247 

Calendula  S67 

Carolinensis  ib. 

Curruca  366 

Cyanea  ib. 
Dartfttrdiensis  248 

Ftava  ib. 

HippolaU  246 

Hortenns  ib. 

Luscinia  \St 

Modularis  266 

iV^pvia  i;48 

<EniiniA6  247 

Pa/matim  366 

Pensilig  367 

Phanicurui  246 

Regulus  254 

Rubecula  241 

Ruhetra  248 

Rubicola  ib. 


MoTAQfLLA  Sctltcarta  248 

Spitticauda  366 

Stc/oria  323 

%^t?ta  24& 

Syltiella  248 

Syivicoia  246 

2VocA</m  ib. 

Troglodytes  248 

Mother  Cary*s  Chicken  sU 

Goose  ib. 

Motniot  367 

the  Brazilian  368 

Moulting  of  Birds  46 

Monntain  Dove  120 

Finch  253 

Cock  224 

Linnet  253 

Magpie  194 

Monntinc^-Lark  250 

Mouse-Hawk  236 

Birds  286 

Mullet  213 

Muraruflin  219 

Murdering-Bird  194 
Murre                           187,212 

MusciCApA  370 
A'edon 
AtricapUla 
Carolinensis 
Flabeliiftra 
Grisola 
RubieoUis 
Musicapid 

MusCICAPIUiB 

Muscovy-Duck 

Musket 

MOsoPHAGA  Violacea 

Musqnet 

Mtcteria 

Americana 

Atiatica 


371 
370 
371 

ib. 
370 
371 

42 

ib. 
130 
107 
390 

ib. 
369 

ib. 

ib. 
KoveBHolUandus  370 
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Natator  43, 99 

Natatoues  41 

Nectariniad  4^ 

NECTARINIADiB  fb. 

Nest  of  the  Blackbird  19 


Nest  of  the  Chaffinch  1 9 

Esculent-Swal- 
low 23 
Goldfinch  19 
HoiuexSparrow  to 
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Nest  of  the  Hamnniig-Bfrd,  81 
Long-tailed- 

Titmouse         18 
Mag|}ie  ib. 

Martin  21 

Oriole  is 

Philippine-Gros- 
beak ib. 
Rofons    Bee- 
Eater  ib. 
Swallow  21 
Tailor-Bird         2« 
Thrnsh  18 
Wood-Pigeon      21 
Pecker       ib. 
'  Wren           18,243 
Nettle-Creeper           248, 273 
Monger                    273 
Nidification  of  Birds             79 
Night  Hawk                311,313 


Night  Heron  199 

Jar  194, 311 

Karen  199 

Nightingale  128, 132 

Address  to  the,  ib« 
's  Notesy  on  the,  68 
'8  Song  274 

the  Mock  273 

Spanish       408 
Noddy  344 

Nomenclature  of  Ornitho- 
logy 43 
Nope  269 
iVif  luetics  1 64 
NuMiDA  Mele^grU  230 
Nun  219 
the  White  210 
Nutcracker  155 
Nuthatch  205 
Nutjobber                            ib. 
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Olive 

.211 

Oriental  Hawk 

lor 

Oriole 

219,  361 

the  Baltimore 

361 

Banana 

363 

Black  and  Yellow  ib. 

Bonana 

ib. 

Cowpen 

337 

Golden 

362 

Hang-nest 

361,408 

Icteric 

362 

Red-winged 

ib. 

Weaver 

389 

Weever 

ib. 

's  Song 

407 

Oriolus 

361 

Bmuma. 

363 

Baltimore 

361 

Bonana 

363 

Galbula 

362 

IcteruM 

ib. 

NuUpaiduiuM  361,408 

Niger 

363 

Peewit 

337 

PersieuM 

363 

Phaenieeui 

362 

Oriolus  Texter 

389 

Ornithologia,  Part  I. 

97 

Part  II. 

299 

Ortolan 

191 

the  English 

247 

Osprey                  102, 105 

,312 

Ostrich 

377 

the  Black 

ib. 

African 

ib. 

American 

380 

Otis 

205 

CEdidicmttf 

207 

Tarda 

206 

Tetrax 

ib. 

On  rah,  what 

294 

Onzel 

259 

the  Brook 

186 

Carnation 

259 

Mountain 

ib. 

Ring 
Rock 

ib. 

lb. 

Rose-coloured 

t 

Tor 

Water 

169 

Owl 

232 

the  Alnco 

234 

X 

45» 
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Owl,  the  Black 

234 

Owl,  die  Liltle                    257 

HiirrowiDg 

«37 

Horned                 ib. 

Cliiircli 

235 

Long-eared           254 

ComnioD  Barn 

ib. 

Nyctea                  257 

Brown 

234 

Screech          234, 235 

Coqninibo 

237 

Short.eared           250 

£a»t« 

rss 

Tawny                   234 

Great 

ib. 

White                     235 

Homed 

ib. 

Wood                     231 

Eared 

ib. 

Woodcock             256 

Hawk 

236 

Ox-Bird 

1                                 185 

Hissing 

235 

Ox-Eye 

ib.  219 

Horn 

234 

Oyster-Catcher,  the  Pied   211 

Ivy 

ib. 
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Pairing  of  Birds 

59 

Partridge,  the  Perching 

22« 

Palahkdea 

S58 

Red 

ib. 

CAq/tf 

359 

Legged 

ib. 

Comuta 

358 

White 

ib. 

Criatata 

359 

Paucs 

218 

Palmipedes 

S6 

AnuttoriuB 

220 

Paradisea 

320 

•    Ater 

ib. 

Apoda 

ib. 

Biarmieu9 

ih. 

Regia 

321 

CaudiUua 

218 

Parakeet,  tiie  Caroline 

398 

Caruleus 

219 

Gronnd 

350 

Cristotua 

9i0 

Paroquet,  the  Golden 

398 

Major 

219 

Paroquets 

397 

Paiustris 

2» 

PARRA 

368 

Pevdvlinua 

ib. 

Chavaria 

369 

Passenger  Pigeon 

12t) 

OhiUnsii 

368 

PA88EKES                               29,55 

Jacamt 

ib. 

pAflfsERiNB  Birds 

ib. 

Parrot 

394 

Pavo 

231 

the  Alexandrine 

397 

BicaUaratus 

23:i 

Caroline 

398 

CrUtatus 

231 

Common 

ib. 

Muiicus 

23V 

Hoary 

397 

Thibeianm 

ib. 

Illinois 

398 

Peacock 

231 

Paradise 

ib. 

the  Crested 

ib. 

Yellow-headed 

1    ib. 

Iris 

232 

Partridge 

221 

Japan 

ib. 

the  Barbary 

2'if2 

Tliibet 

23t 

Common 

22 1 

Pease-Oow 

344 

French 

222 

Peewit 

185 

Great 

226 

Pelecavus 

353 

Greek 

222 

AquiluB 

355 

Guernsey 

ib. 

Bu89ttmu 

356 
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Pblecanus  Curbo 

Graculus 
OnocnUalus 
SuUt 
Peiecaoid 
Pblecaneda 
Pelican  348, 

the  Frigate 
White 
Pbnelope 

Cristata 
Cumanensls 
Marti 
PifiU 
Penge-Wood 
Penguin    (see    Pingtiin) 

Pennant's  Arrangement 

Perclifcrs 

Persic 

Petrel 

the  Broad-billed 
Fulmar 
Giant 

Little  • 

Shear-Water 
Stormy 
Petty-cbaps,  the  Greater, 

Lesser 
Pewit 
Pbalarope 

the  Grey 
Red 
Phalaropua  36, 

Pharoah*s  Chicken 
Phasianid 
Phasianidjb 
Ph  AS  IAN  us  144, 

ArguB 
ColeldeuB 
Cristatua 
GaUu9 
Mexicanus 
Superbus 
Phaeton 

JEthereus 
Meltmorynchos 
PhatniewuB 
Pheasant 

the  Argas 
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Pheasant,  Cock  • 

345 

353 

the  Common 

144 

353 

Courier 

147 

355 

Crested 

ib. 

43 

Golden 

ib. 

41 

Mountain 

385 

353 

of  Guiana 

345 

355 

Philomel 

132 

353 

Philomela 

ib. 

?39 

Phcsnicophaus  Ptftrhoce 

- 

ib. 

phalus 

393 

it). 

Phcsnicoptbrus 

322 

ib. 

Chilensia 

323 

ib. 

Ruber 

322 

It 

Phytotoma  Rara 

364 

Picarini 

227 

387 

PiCiE 

27,33 

30 

Picid 

4^ 

42 

PiCIDiB 

42 

365 

PlCUS 

164 

214 

Auraiui 

167 

€15 

Erythrocephalus 

166 

ib. 

Major 

167 

214 

Mariius 

165 

ib 

Minor 

167 

215 

Principalis 

166 

214 

Pubescent 

167 

246 

Villoma 

ib. 

ib. 

Viridia 

165 

183 

Pie 

155 

184 

the  French 

194 

ib. 

Pienet 

211 

ib. 

Pies 

27,33 

ib. 

Piet 

169 

310 

Pigeoi 

a                            34 

,115 

43 

the  Carolina 

120 

41 

Carrier 

116 

391 

Common 

ib. 

147 

Domestic 

ib. 

144 

Fan-tail 

ib. 

147 

Great  Crowned 

146 

Indian 

121 

147 

Ground 

120 

ib. 

Horseman 

116 

348 

Passenger 

120 

349 

Ring 

271 

ib. 

Rock 

118 

ib. 

Kiingh-footed 

116 

144 

Stock 

ib. 

147 

Tumbler 
X2 

ib. 
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PigeoDythe  White-Rumped  118 

Wood  115,118,271 

Pigeon-Fieldfare  258 

Pine-Grosbeak  175 

Pingnin  S87 

the  Apterons  389 

Cape  387 

Crested  388 

Hopping  ib. 

Magellanic  ib. 

Pfttagonian  389 

Pink  9b2 

PiNNATIPBDKB  36 

Pintado  230 

Pip, the  48 

Pipet-Lark  114 

Pippet  ib. 

PiPRA  404 

Mtouieu8  406 

MhnUa  ib. 

Mwnca  405 

Ruyicokk  406 

Piprid  4« 

PiPRioA  ib. 

Pirennet  126 

Pitt,  Mr.  16 

Plant-Cutter  364 

the  Abyssinian  ib. 

Chili  ib. 

Plantain-Eater,  the  Violet  390 

Platalba  374 

Ajcja  %48 

JLflicorodta  ib. 

Pygnuea  ib. 

pLOTVi  342 

Anhmga  ib. 

MeUmogaster  ib. 

Sminamenau  343 

Plough  Boy's  Song  3 

Plover  172 

the  Bastard  183 

Coromandel  390 

Cream-colonred  ib. 

Golden  173 

Greater  163 

Green        173,  183 

Grey  173 

Long-Legged  174 

Norfolk  207 

Rhiged  173 


Plover,  the  Stone  16i 

Whistling  17S 

Pochard  128 

PODICBPS  36 

Poe-Bird  329 

Bee-Eater  ib. 

Honey*Eater  ib. 

Bird's  Song  331 

PoGONius  S^n  S9t 

Poker      '  128 

POLOPHILUB  391 

Giga$  ib. 

Pharitawu  392 

Pope  on  Instinct  290 

Pope  213 

Popinjays  398 

Poppiigay  165 

Powese  345 

Prairie-Hen  224 

Pratincolb  211 

t|ie  Austrian  ib. 

Senegal  jb. 

Spotted  ib. 

Prior  on  Reason  and  Iii- 

sllbct  292 

Prist  Andnn  3i9 

Procellaria  %14 

GigmUea  ib. 

CUacialia  215 

Pelagica  214 

Puffinus  215 

Urinatrix  ib. 

VUtuta  ib. 

Promeropid  4f 

Prombropida  ib. 

Promeropi^  the  Grand  203 

Mexican  ib. 

New  Guinea, 

Brown  ib. 

Prwenirieuhu  of  Birds  54 

Psittacid  42 

Prittadda  itHb 

Psittacus  S94 

JEtiifmB  S98 

Alextmdri  3S7 

AierrUmu  ib. 

Auteiu  398 

BmikiU  S99 

GoroltiiaMiff  ib. 

Cooieti  ib. 
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PstTTACOS  Criiiahu 

Erytkacua 
GturuluB 
Guineeiuia 
Macao 


PSOPHIA 


Poradm 

CrepUoHM 
Undulaia 


Oekroeefhahti    598 


Ptarmigan 


ib. 
360 

ib. 

ib. 
ittit 


390 
AfriccMU  391 

^iHnameMU       ib. 
Padding-Poke  219 

Puffin  215 

Pnit  180 

Pulse  of  Birds  51 

Pur  174,185 

Pnrre  185 

Pattock  106 


597    Ptbropus 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
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Qua- Bird 

Quail 

tbe  Virginian 
Quebrada,  what 


200 
225 
226 
314 


Qneeze  271 

Qnerkey  198 

Qneat  271 

Quinary  Arrangement  41 


R. 


Rafter        * 
Rail 

tlie  Land 
Water 
Rain*Bird 
Cuckoo 
Fowl 
Rallid 

RALLIDJt 

Rallub 

AifimHeiu 

Crex 

Ponuma 
Rainpheatid 
Ramfhastida     * 

RAMP11A8T08 

Vindu 
Raptor 
Raptores 
Rasor 
Rasorbs 
Raven 

the  Night 
Razor-Bill 
Reason,  what 

RiCURVIROBTRA 

AUm 


370 
186 
*  ib. 
ib. 
165 
144 
165 

43 

41 
186 

ib. 

ib. 
187 

42 

ib. 
346 

ib. 

347 

43,99 

41 
43,99 

41 
150 
199 
212 
290 
227 

ib. 


RBCURTIR08TRA^m«rtailMM  ib. 


Avoeetta 

ib. 

Redbreast 

241 

'8  Song 

239 

Red-Game 

224 

Hoop 

269 

Legged -Crow 

156 

Pole                        « 

253 

the  Greater 

ib. 

•                Stone 

ib. 

Shank,  the  Spotted 

162 

Start 

246 

Steert 

ib. 

TaU 

ib. 

Wing 

260 

Red-Headed- Widgeon 

128 

Reed- Bunting 

192 

Sparrow 

ib. 

the  Lesser 

246 

Wren 

ib. 

Reeve 

182 

Rhea 

380 

Rhtncbops  nigra 

324 

Rice-Burd 

192 

Bunting 

ib. 

Richel-Bird 

344 

Ring-Dove 


'a  Lament 


115,  271 
270 
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Ring-PigeoD 

• 
115 

S«71 

Roller,  the  Brazilian  Saw- 

Ring-tail 

104 

billed 

368 

Riog-tailed-Eagle 

103 

Common 

204 

Robin 

241 

Garnilons 

ib. 

the  Golden 

361 

Rook 

144, 149 

Redbreast 

241 

Address  to  the, 

143 

Riddick 

ib. 

Rookeries 

75 

the  Wood 

416 

Royston-Crow 

153 

Robtnet 

241 

Ruddock 

241 

Rock-Dove 

118 

Ruff 

182 

Rockier 

ib. 

Runner 

186 

Roller 

204 

r 

SaDderling 

174 

,185 

J- 
ScoLOPAx  (Egoeephala 

16t 

Sand-Martin 

158 

Phaopua 

165 

Sand-Piper 

182 

Pignupa 

164 

the  Aberdeen 

184 

Rusticola 

• 

160 

Ash-colonred  ib. 

Totanua 

162 

Black 

ib. 

Scooper 

2^ 

BTown 

ib. 

Scopus  Umbreitu 

387 

Common 

185 

Scont 

18T 

Green 

184 

Scraber 

ib. 

Greenwich 

ib. 

SCRATCBBRS 

193 

Grey 

ib. 

Screamer 

358 

Little 

ib. 

the  Cliaja 

359 

Pnrple 

ib. 

Crested 

ib. 

Red 

ib. 

Homed 

358 

Necked  185 

ScTTiiROPs  Psiitacus 

386 

Sea 

184 

Sea-Crow 

180. 

»354 

Selnlger 

185 

Dotterel 

161 

Spotted 

•ib. 

Eagle 

101 

Wood 

ib. 

Gull 

178 

Sawing-Bird 

364 

Hen 

187 

Scansor 

43 

Lark 

114 

SCANSORES 

42 

Mall 

178 

Scare-Crow 

153 

Maw 

ib. 

Schelt-Drake 

ib. 

Mew 

ib. 

Scientific  Terms 

95 

Baltner's  Great 

Scolopacid 

43 

Ash-colonred 

181 

SCOLOPAClDiE 

41 

Parrot 

213 

SCOLOPAX 

160 

Pie 

ifll 

Arquaia 

163 

Sand-Piper 

184 

Caneseens 

162 

Swallow 

214, 

»343 

Cantabrigiensis 

ib. 

the  Lesser 

344 

GaUinago 

161 

Turtle 

187 

GaUinula 

162 

Woodcock 

162 

Glottis 

i65 

Sbcrbtarids 

33, 

,104 

Limoaa 

162 

Secreury 

ib. 

Mqjor 

161 

Vulture 

ib.       J 
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Sedge-Bird 

248 

Snipe 

>,  the  Slimmer 

185 

Warbler 

ib. 

Snite 

161 

Wren 

ib. 

Snorter 

247 

Selby's  British  Birds 

92 

Snow-Bird 

191 

Senses  of  Binis 

49 

Bunting 

ib. 

SerpoDt-Vnlture 

104 

Flake 

ib. 

Serula 

210 

Soland  Goose 

3o6 

Seven-Sleepers 

82 

Song 

of  the  Blackbird 

263 

Shag 

S55 

Black-Cap 

272 

Shear- Water 

215 

Blue-Bird 

333 

Sheathbill,  the  White 

384 

Biilfinch  (Son- 

Sheldrake 

126 

net) 

268 

Sheld-AppI^ 

175 

Canary-Bird 

400 

Shepster 

168 

Goldfinch 

251 

Shieldrake 

126 

Hcdge-Spai;row^s 

Shore-Bird 

159 

Complaint 

265 

Shoveler 

128 

Linnet 

26  i 

Shovelards^ 

207 

Manakin 

404 

Shreek 

194 

Mocking-Bird  405 

i>hrike 

ib. 

at 

the  Cinereoas 

ib. 

Night 

418 

Great 

ib. 

Nfj^htingale  69,274 

Cinereous  ib. 

Oriole 

407 

Red-Backed 

195 

Plough-Boy 

3 

Tyrant 

196 

Poe-Bird 

331 

Silk-taU 

341 

Redbreast 

239 

Siskin 

253 

Ring-Dove  (La- 

SiTTA Euritpaa 

205 

ment) 

270 

Skeer- Devil 

158 

Skylark 

249 

Skiddy-Cock 

186 

Tanager 

409 

Skimmer,  the  Black 

324 

Thrush 

255 

Skippog 

ib. 

Woodiark  (In- 

» 

Skir-Devil 

158 

•        vocation) 

112 

Skreech 

258 

Wcod-Robin 

Thrash 

ib. 

(Morning) 

351 

Sky-Lark 

250 

Wood-Thrush 

*8  Song 

249 

(Evening) 

415 

Sleep  of  Birds 

56 

Songs 

of  Birds,  on  the 

67 

Smew 

210 

Song- 

Thrush 

257 

the  Minnte 

ib. 

Sonnet  of  the  Balfinch 

263 

Red-Headed 

ib. 

Spar- 

Hawk 

108 

Snake-Eater 

104 

Sparkling-Fowl 

210 

Bird 

342 

Sparrow 

280 

Snatchers 

123 

the  Green 

349 

Snipe,  the  Common 

161 

Hedge 

266 

Great  ^ 

ib. 

House 

280 

Jack 

162 

House,Speech279 

Jadreka 

ib. 

Hawk 

108 

Least 

185 

Lesser*Reed 

248 

Spotted 

162 

Sparrows 

'J9 

464 

SpooD-Bill 

the  Dwarf 
Roseate 
White 
Spring,  Address  to  the 
Stag 
Stannel 

State  167, 

Starling 

the  Cape 
Loaisiiie 
Red-winged 
Steingel 
Sterna 

Fusipes 
Hirundo 
mtmta 
Stolida 
Stbrnjs's  Starling 
sunt 

Stomach  of  Birds 
Stock-Dove 

Pigeon 
Stotiegall 
Stone-Chat 

Chatter 

Cnrlew 

Plover 

Smich 

Smith 
Stopping,  what 
Stork,  the  White        * 
Storm 
Storm-Cock 

Finch 
Strigid 

STRIGIDiE 

Strix 

Brachyotos 

Bubo 

Cunieularia 

Fleaninea 

Nyctea 

OtU8 

Paaserina 

Seeps 

Stridula 

Vhrginiana 
Structure  of  Birds 
Struthio 
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STRUTHioComeliM             377 

348 

Casiitfriiw             381 

ib. 

Nova  HoOimduB    ib. 

ib. 

Rhea                   380 

298 

Strut  H  ION  Bs                     35 

182 

Strnthionid                             43 

107 

Strcthionid^                   41 

168 

Stnrnid                                    42 

ib. 

Stdrnidjb                           ib. 

167 

Stornub                             167 

169 

Cffp^nsis                  169 

362 

.  CtMc/us                     ib. 

107 

LMdnvieiamu           ib. 

343 

Vulgaris                  168 

Snitana                                 218 

ib. 

Sammer-Snipe                      185 

343 

Sun-Bird                               391 

344 

Sun-Birds                             318 

ib. 

Swallow                                157 

168 

tbe  Car                    344 

185 

Chimney    157, 159 

51 

Esculent    158,388 

116 

Purple                ib- 

ib. 

Sea             214,343 

107 

Lesser  Sea         344 

248 

Swan,  the  Black          125, 344 

ib. 

Necked        ib. 

163 

Mute                    124 

162 

Tame                    Ib. 

248 

Whistling             125 

ib. 

Wild                      ib. 

47 

Goose                        126 

196 

SwEBTy  Mr.  on  the  Songs 

411 

of  Birds                               72 

258 

Swift                                      158 

214 

tbe  White-Collared        ib. 

43 

Swimmers                            123 

41 

Swine- Pipe                         260 

232 

Sydenham                             10 

936 

Syltia                239,  298, 365 

233 

Afrieana                  366 

237 

AtricapUla               272 

235 

lAtaeinia           132, 274 

237 

Modukria                265 

234 

Rubecula                  239 

237 

Sialis                        332 

ib. 

Sutoria                    323 

234 

tbe  X.iisaiiM»           303 

ib. 

Sylviad                    42,  272, 334 

45 

Sylviaojb                         42 

377 
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Tailor-Bird 

32S 

Tbtrao  Seotieua 

324 

'8  Nest 

S3 

Tetrix 

233 

Warbler 

333 

UrogaUua 

232 

Wren 

ib. 

Virginianus 

226 

Tanager 

409 

Tetraonid 

43 

tiie  Black  aod'Bloe  ib.  | 

Tbtrao  NiDJB 

41 

Golden 

ib. 

Tilistle-Finch 

352 

Red-Breasted 

ib. 

Throstle 

357 

*8  Song 

409 

Cock 

358 

Tanagra 

410 

Thrush                     66, 67 

,257 

JoaqM 

ib. 

the  Alarm 

360 

Mexicana 

ib. 

Holm 

358 

Violacta 

ib. 

Mimic 

373 

Tahtalus 

335 

Missel 

358 

Ibis 

ib. 

Missel  toe 

ib. 

Igneus 

3«7 

Polyglot 

303 

LewocephaluB 

3^6 

Red^  Breasted 

417 

Loeulator 

ib. 

Reed 

360 

Ruber 

ib. 

Rose-coloured 

359 

Tarrock 

180 

Soug 

357 

Tassel 

110 

Whionle 

360 

Taylor- Bird,  see  Tailor- 

Wind 

ib. 

Bird 

3^3 

Windle 

ib. 

Tealy  the  Common 

138 

Wood           350,416 

Summer 

129 

*s  Song 

355 

»Tei\^er 

180 

Tidley  Goldfinch 

345 

Teouirost 

43 

Tinamou,  the  Great 

336 

Tbnuirostrbs 

43 

l^inkershire 

187 

Tercelet 

110 

Tinta  Negra 
Tiny  llilcon 

373 

Tercel! 

110 

109 

Tern 

343 

Tircelet 

110 

the  Black 

344 

Titling 

266 

Smaller 

ib. 

Titmouse 

318 

Common 

343 

the  Amorous 

320 

Greater 

ib. 

Bearded 

ib. 

Kamtschatka 

344 

Blue       163 

,  219 

Lesser 

ib. 

Crested 

230 

Sandwich 

ib. 

CroM-bill 

219 

Surinam 

391 

Great 

ib. 

Tbtrao 

221 

Long-tailed 

218 

Commix 

325 

Marsh 

no 

Cupido 

334 

FeiKlutine 

ib. 

Kakelik 

336 

To<tid 

43 

Lagopui 

233 

Tod  IDA 

ib. 

Mt^vr 

226 

TODUS 

349 

Ptidix 

321 

ViiidU 

350 
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THE  FOLLOWING  PETITION, 

CONTAINING 

A  PROSPECTUS 

FOR  THE  PUBLICATIOK  OF 

AN  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

Was  designed  to  have  been  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  doring  the  Session  of  1827;  but  on  its 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  it  was  found,  as  it  was  in  effect,  a 
Petition  for  a  pecuniary  grant,  that  it  could  not  be  pre- 
sented without  the  sanction  of  the  Crown.  It  is,  therefore, 
now  made  public^  in  the  hope  it  may  excite  that  attention 
which  it  is  believed  the  plan  deserves. 


To  the  HmumrMe  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britmin  end  Ireiand  in  Parliament  auemhlcd. 

The  bomble  Petition  of  James  Jennings,  of  Dalby 
Terrace,  City  Road,  Gentleman, 

Sheweth, 

That  your  Petitioner  has  been  for  many 
years  engaged  in  the  composition  of  several  Literary 
Works,  among  others,  of  the  Family  Cyclopedia; — Observa- 
tiont  on  the  Dialects  of  the  West  of  England,  particularly 
Somersetshire,  with  a' Glossary  of  Words  now  in  use  tliere, 
and  Poems  and  other  Pieces  ezemplifying  the  Dialect ; — and 
uf  Omithologiay  or  the  Birds,  a  Poem,  with  an  Introduction 
to  their  Natural  History^  and  copious  Notes.  That  he  has 
also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Lexicography, 
as  his  work  on  \he  Somerset  Dialect  will  shew,  and  is  de- 
sirous of  preparing  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lanouag  e 
that  shall  be  at  once  the  most  copious  in  words,  the  most 
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useful  and  the  most  convenient  ofany  extant;  and  one  wbicb, 
he  trasts,  would  do  credit  to  the  Country,  to  the  Language, 
and  to  himself. 

That  the  deficiency  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  onr  present 
Dictionaries  lias  been  long  acknowledged ;  that  the  volumi- 
nous work  of  Dr.  Johnson,  improved  as  it  has  been  very 
materially  by  Mr.  Todd,  is  yet  extremely  deficient  in  many 
words,  particularly  in  those  relative  to,  or  used  in  the  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  science. 
That  such  words  as  are  now  commonly  used  in  popular 
treatises  on  Medicine,  Chemistry,  Botany,  &c.  ought  to  be 
found  in  an  English  Dictionary;  and  that  many  other 
words  in  constant  use,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  fixed  in 
a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  ought  also  to  have 
a  place  there. 

That  it  will,  no  doubt,  excite  surprise  to  be  told  that 
neither  the  word  Brad,  as  a  generic  term  for  a  nail  without 
a  head  (of  which  there  are  various  sizes  from  half  an  inch 
to  three  inches  in  length,)  nor  the  compound  word  Brad^vl 
win  be  fopnd  in  Todd's  Johnson.  It  is  true  the  word 
Brad  is  in  that  work,  but  is  there  defined  '*  a  sort  of  nail 
to  floor  rooms  with ;"  thus  only  giving  a  specific  definition 
instead  of  a  generic  one,  which  ought  to  be  given,  and  thus 
misleading  the  reader  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

That  in  the  Dictionary  which  your  Petitioner  contem- 
plates, he  will  not  servilely  follow,  as  has  been  too  commonly 
the  practice,  either  Dr.  Johnson  or  any  other  writer,  in 
the  Definition,  Orthography,  Etymology,  of  Pronunciation 
of  words.  He  will  correct  such  Definition  as  are  ma- 
nifestly erroneous ;  and  the  Orthography  and  Pronunciation 
will  be  regulated  by  the  best  usage :  in  a  word,  his  Dic- 
tionary sliall  be,  if  possible,  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  complete 
copy  of  our  language  as  spoken  and  written  at  the  present 
time.  1 
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That  such  a  Dictionary  will  be,  therefore,  not  only  more 
correct  in  its  definitions,  bat,  it  will  be  also  the  Petitioner's 
peculiar  care  to  make  it,  the  most  copioas  in  words,  of 
any  Dictionary  extant ;  that  he  will  avail  himself  of  all 
the  knowledge  which  is  abroad  relative  to  Etymology  in 
addition  to  his  own ;  and  that  he  will,  besides,  make  it  a 
Pronouncing  Dictionary.  That  it  is  by  the  Copious  Ad- 
diiianofWords,tind  upon  the  combination  of  Pronunciation 
with  Etymology  and  Definition  in  one  Volume,  he 
chiefly  relies  for  the  originality  and  utility  of  his  work. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Your  Petitioner  will  add,  in  a  separate 
Alphabetical  arrangement^  all  our  provincial  words>  as  faf 
as  they  can  be  collected,  either  from  his  own  knowledge  or 
from  respectable  Glossarists ;  and  also  such  terms  of  art, 

words  from  foreign  languages,  &c.  &c.  which  often  occur 

» 

in  English  authors,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  not  English 
words ;  such  are  Ennui,  aufait,  Hteratif  andante,  &c.  &c. 

That  many  words  not  now  used,  but  found  in  our  old 
authors,  usually  termed  obsolete  words,  would,  in  this  last, 
arrangement,  find  an  appropriate  place ;  where  also  such 
synonyms  as  Sarum  for  Salisbury,  Barum  for  Barnstaple, 
Salop  for  Shrewsbury,  &c.  &c.  would  appear,  an  explana- 
tion* of  these  being  essential  to  a  correct  knowledge  of 
our  Language  by  Foreigners,  as  well  as,  indeed,  by  the  na- 
tives of  this  country. 

That,  in  order  to  render  the  Dictionary  as  complete  as 
possible,  be  should  prepare  an  original  and  compendious 
Grammar  for  ft,  in  which  a  series  of  Lessons  would  be 
given  in  which  this  part  of  the  science  of  speech  may  be 
more  efiectually  and  expeditiously  acquired. 

That  it  would  also  contain  a  History  of  the  Language 
itself,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  Grammars  and 
Dictionaries  relating  to  it  which  have  appeared  since  tlie 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing. 
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That  sacli  a  Diotionary  should  be  pab1ishe<l  in  one 
QUARTO  VOLUME  of  about  one  hundred  sheets;  and  also 
afterwards  in  octavo.  That  sach  a  work  is  a  Desideratum 
in  our  Literature^  and  would,  if  published,  obtain  extensive 
circulation*  and  greatly  contribute  to  a  correct  knowledge 
of  our  copious  and  excellent  language. 

That  the  work  of  your  Petitioner  on  Birds,  a  work  of 
considerable  labour,  and,  he  hopes,  of  some  merit,  has  been 
for  many  months  ready  for  the  Press,  and  although,  Jn  other 
times,  it  would  most  probably  have  met  with  a  ready  ac- 
ceptance among  the  Booksellers,  not  one  to  whom  it  hai 
been  offered  will,  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  trade, 
undertake  its  publication. 

That  this  circumstance  is  in  itself  greatly  distressing  to 
your  Petitioner  with  his  scanty  means  of  subsistence ;  and 
he  cannot,  therefore,  however  willing,  afford  to  devote  so 
much  time  (at  least  three  years  o£  incessant  assiduity)  as 
will  be  requisite  to  prepare  such  a  Dictionary  for  the  Press, 
unless  he  can  be  assured  of  pecuniary  remuneration  ;  and 
be  has  no  reason  for  believing  that  any  bookseller  would, 
at  the  present  time,  be  disposed  to  give  an  order  for  snch 
a  work. 

Your  Petitioner,  therefore,  most  humbly  prays  that  yonr 
Honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  take  the  Premises  into 
your  consideration;  und  he  solicits  and  hopes  that,  from  the 
desire  whfeh  your  Honourable  House  has  evinced  for  the 
encouragement  of  Literature,  you  will  afford  him  such 
assistance  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  your  Hotiourable  House 
sliall  seem  meet. 

And  yonr  Petitioner  shall  ever  pray. 

JAMES  JENNINGS. 
London; 
No.  9,  Datby  Terrace^  City  Road. 
May  15,  1827. 


THE   FOLLOWING   WORKS   HAVE    ALSO   BEEN    PUBLISHED  BY 
THE  AUTHOR   OV    ORNITHOLOGIA. 

In  hoo  voh.  8vo.  price  26s. 

THE 

FAMILY    CYCLOPAEDIA, 

OR 

MANUAL  OF  USEFUL  AND  NECESSARY  KNOWLEDGE; 

Second  Edition^ 

WITH'CORRECTIOMS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

This  work  is  alphabetically  arranj^d,  and  comprises  all  the 
recent  Inventions,  Discoveriee^  and  Improvements,  in  Domestic 
Economy^  AgricnUnre,  and  Chemistry;  the  most  approved  me- 
thods  of  Curing  Diseases;  with  the  Mode  rf  Treaimeni  in  cases 
of  Drowmngt  other  Accidents,  and  Potsoni ;  Observations  on  Diet 
and  Regimen;  a  compreliensive  account  of  the  most  striking 
objects  in  Natural  History,  animate  and  inanimate ;  and  a  detail 
of  various  processes  in  the  Arts  and  Mansfiuturesi  also  a 
concise  view  of  the  Human  Mind  and  the  Passious,  with  their 
particular  application  to  oor  Improvenunt  in  Education  and 
Morals. 

For  a  character  of  this  work  see  the  Revue  Eneydopedique 
for  March,  1821,  and  Jan.  1822— lA^  Monthly  Magaanf^he 
Journal  of  Arts-^he  Taunton  Courier,  &c.  &c. 

London :  Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper. 


In  8iH>.  price  4s. 

A 

LECTURE  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  UTILITY 

OF 

LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS, 

DEUYERED  AT  THE 

SURREY   AND*  RUSSEL  INSTITUTIONS,   LONDON, 
In  December  and  November^  1822, 

WITH  COPIOUS  NOTkS. 

For  a  character  of  this  work  see  tlie  Public  Papers  at  the  time 
of  its  delivery— the  Monthly  Magazine,  LUerary  Chronicle, 
Journal  of  Arts,  &c«  &c. 

London  :   Sherwood,  Gilbert,   and  Piper. 


In  ltmo,priee7$, 
OBSERVATIONS 

ON  SOME  OF 

THE  DIALECTS  OF  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND, 

Particularly  Somersetshire  ; 

WITH 

A  GLOSSARY  OF  WORDS  NOW  IN  USE  THERE, 

AND 

POEMS  AND  OTHER  PIECES 

BXEMPLIPTIMO  THE  DIALECT. 

<*We  have  read  with  niach  pleasnre  the  above  in^enioas 
work,  and  are  persnaded  that  the  cnrioos  etymologist  aod 
philological  inquirer  will  regard  it  as  a  literary  gem."' 

*'  The  exemplifications  of  the  dialect  in  verse  and  prose  are 
copious  and  judicious.  Several  of  the  poems  will  be  admired 
for  their  patbetical  simplicity*  If  there  be  a  man  in  the  me- 
tropolis who  may  have  resigned  the  cottage  for  the  warehouse, 
the  grove  for  the  mart,  and  can  read  '  Good  bw^e  ta  thee  Cot^ 
without  a  sigh  of  regret,  we  sincerely  congratulate  him—London 
agrees  with  him." — Gent  Mag,  Supp,  for  1836.— See  also  the 
Monthly  Mag.  for  18«5. 

London  :  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and  Joy. 


In  the  Press,  and  shortly  will  be  published. 
By  the  same  Author ^ 

AN  ENQUIRY  CONCERNING 
THE  NATURE  AND  OPERATIONS 

OF   THE 

HUMAN  MIND, 

IN  WHICH 

•  •  J' 

The  Science  of  Phrenology- the  Doctrine  of  Necessity — Pnnisli- 

ment,  and  Education,  are  particularly  considered, 
(A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Mechanics'  Ttistitutiont  JL*ntdoti,) 

WITfl 
NUMEROUS    ADDITIONS,    CORRECTIONS,    AND    NOTES. 

London :  Poole  and  Edwards,  Ave  Maria  I^ne. 


